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ART. I.—COMMERCIAL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED 
STATES. 


SUBMITTED FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE MACON CONVENTION. 


Tue Commerce of the Confederate States, constituting the 
subject which has called us together, must occupy all our 
reflections. We are without Foreign Commerce altogether— 
only afew cargoes of our products eseape the blockading 
squadron of the United States in going out from our, ports, 
or an occasional vessel may succeed in entering-some harbor 
along our extended coast; but, prior to the period of our sepa- 
ration from our former associates, the contemptible position of 
the commeree of the Southerm States had been a subject of 
most anxious solicitude upon the part of our best citizens—the 
incubus which paralyzed every energy—that palsied every 
heart—that chilled the zeal of the most devofed patriots, has 
been thrown from our commerce by the action of the people of 
the States composing the Confederacy, and we are now assem- 
bled where the diseussion as to our futare policy must be left to 
ourselves, for until all hands are chilled by death, no renewal 
of the aecursed connection with the United States will be tol- 
erated. 

Our sagacity must find the road of safety—it is useless to 
rely upon anything beyond the*interests of nations or States 
respecting their commerce ; and since the ehief of the-causes 
of our separation must be found in questions affecting our sell- 
ing the products of the soil’and the purchase of our supplies 
from, others, we are invited to inquire into the value and the 
uses of the articles we produce, and the necessities which may 
exist for them to other nations. We are the custodians of a 
yearly yield of four milliens of bales of cotton—an article 
necessary to. the commerce of alm@st. every nation on the 
¢lobe—this beitig the’annual average product of the Confedér. 
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ate States of America at the present’time. We produce annu- 
ally rice, pitch, tar and turpentine, to a very large amount, 
besides corn and wheat and live stock. As an article of great 
value to the foreign consumer we mention tobacco, and shall 
state some facts deeply interesting to the States of North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Missouri and Virginia (we omit Kentucky, 
Maryland and Delaware, because their future, although plainly 
indicated by our wishes and their interests, yet they have not 
identified themselves with the Confederate States), and, there- 
fore, we shall discuss these subjects without reference to them, 
except so fur as the facts addueed shall implicate them. 

The annual revenue from tobacco in England is about twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars; the consumption being for 185s, 
33,799,133 Ibs.; in 1859, 34,459,864 Ibs.; and in 1X60, 35,306,846 
lbs. In the year 1858, our exports to England and her colonies 
was twenty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety-four hogs- 
heads, four thousand two hundred and seventy-three boxes, and 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-seven bales—their whole 
value in dollars, as declared at the Custom Houses of the United 
States, was four millions three hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-one dollars. In 1859, the official 
returns make our exports 37,906 hogsheads, 2,068 boxes, 5,501 
hales—valued at $6,000,234; in other words, the value of this 
article shipped to England by us, when grown and placed on 
shipboard, is, on an average, five millions, and allowing the 
consumption of Great Britain to be four-fifths of American 
tobacco, the crop of our tobacco yields to her exchequer four 
times as much as it does to our planters, without any charge 
for that which she exports, or for that whieh goes to her colo- 
nies direct; the duty is three shillings sterling on each pound 
of leat tobacco, and five per cent. on the manufactured, about 
nine shillings and sixpence—say seventy-five cents on leaf and 
two dollars and twenty-five cents on “the manufactured, per 
pound. 

In France, in the year 1791, the Regie and Farmers’ General 
were abolished, and a duty of twenty franes on one hundred 
pounds, imported by foreign vessels, and three-fourths of that 
sum if on French vessels, was substituted; and, in 1799, it was 
increased to sixty-six francs on that in foreign vessels, and on 
that in French vessels to forty-four francs, with an excise tax 
of forty centimes (about eight cents) on the kilogramme (2 55 
lbs.), was imposed on the manufactured, and twenty-four cen- 
times (about five cents) the kilogramme on leaf or smoking 
tobacco; under this system the revenue amounted to only 
1,129,708 franes. In 1804, the whole subject was entrusted to 
the general administration of the customs, the fullest rigor was 
exercised, and domiciliary visits were made to both sellers 
and manufacturers; the revenue was brought up to 12,600,000 
francs; the duties were doubled in 1804; and, again, in 1806, 
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with all possible appliances of the most, rigid surveillance, the 
revenue only reached, in 1811, 16,000,000 francs; from this period 
the sale and manufacture became a Government monopoly; by 
this system the revenue was brought up to 25,000,000 franes. 
In 1820, the sales that year by Government were 12,645,277 
kilogrammes, producing 64,027,187 franes—deducting expenses 
of cost of tobacco and of the manufacture, the net revenue 
was 42,219,604 franes. In 1830, the sales were 11,169,554 kile 
grammes ; proceeds, 81,566,947 frances; the costs of tobacco and 
manufacture, 22,558,055 frances; net revenue, 59,028,912 franes. 
In 1838, tobacco, purchased chiefly in America, was 6,520,569 
kilogrammes, valued at 14,497,309 francs. The consumption of 
all tobacco in France, in 1858, was 21,981,096 kilogrammes; in 
1859, 24,099,837 kilogrammes; in 1826, the declared value of 
American and all other tobacco, per pound, was about twenty- 
one cents per pound, or (to use French terms), two franes fifty 
cenutimes for the kilogramme. In 1859, 14), francs per kilo- 
gramme, or about twelve cents per pound, was the declared 
value of the tobacco, as received at the ports of France. Of 
the receipts, American tobacco constituted 19,846,198 _ kilo- 
grammes—say 45,661,635 pounds, about thirty thousand hogs- 
heads in all; the revenue for 1860, was the enormous sum of 
$36,000,C00—say 180,000,000 francs, and employed thirty thou- 
sand persons in its culture, manufacture and sale. @¢On this sub- 
ject, an argument addressed to the French Government through 
the Count de Vergennes, by Mr. Jefferson, dated at Paris,” 
August 15th, 1785, is full of argument, and we may at once 
recognize that it had produced its impression, for six years 
afterward the ports were thrown open to tobacco at very low 
duties comparatively. On the 22d June, 1848, M. Thouret laid 
& proposition before the French Assembly, “that the sale of 
tobacco and snuff should no longer be exclusively in the hands 
of the Government; the proposition did not receive twenty-five 
votes of an assembly of more than six hundred members, and 
thus fell to the ground—that number of assenting votes being 
required before any proposition can come before the Chambers 
even for consideration. This vote would seem to show that 
public opinion in France was in favor ot the monopoly, when 
we consider that the members have been so recently chosen by 
universal suffrage throughout all parts of France.” These 
extracts are from Mr. Rush’s late work, page 481. This is the 
care whieh the late Government bestowed on our commercial 
interests. Mr. Jefferson not only wrote down his conversa- 
tions on the subject, but he submitted facts and considqrations 
worthy of the great interest at stake; the indifferent memo- 
‘andum by Mr. Rush was enough for him and the interests he 
represented in France. The article of tobacco is a monopoly 
in Sardinia, and all Italy, and in Austria, and also in Spain. A 
very valuable note in the Lost Principle, page 179, taken from 
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. 
Jefferson’s report in 1791, and a report on commercial relations 
of the United States, Thirty-Fourth Congress, First Session, 
will be used by those who would wish to investigate the sub- 
ject farther. We have sufficiently demonstrated the value of 
this article to all foreign Governments with whom we have had 
much intercourse commercially. The institution of slavery in 
all the border States depends chiefly upon the culture of to- 
bacco, and whilst they may not have indicated any restlessness 
under evidences of inattention to their interests heretofore, yet 
they may, in self-defe nee, le vy State taxes upon the sales of all the 
productions of such countries as discriminate against the article 
upon which their labor and their institutions must depend, and thus 
bring up unpleasant complications; the border slave States 
have a right to expect that this article should receive special 
attention from the Government of the Confederate States in 
their intercourse with all foreign powers; if not, rather than 
part with their slaves, they ought to protect themselves through 
their License Laws; but, as the gravest, and certainly the first 
question for our consideration, must be how the present block- 
ade can be removed so as to leave the ocean clear before us, we 
have introduced the facts above respecting tobacco, and find 
that we may affirm that upon the export of two hundred mil- 
lions of pounds of manufactured and leaf tobacco, which is 
below the ayerage exports annually, the foreign Governments 
of the wall cgllect, at the least, seventy-five to one hundred 
» millions of dollars of revenue. 

The enormous power we thus have in our own hands, acting 
upon the simple fulcrum of the interest of other nations, cannot 
and ought not to escape observation in the enquiry now so full 
of interest to our agricultural and commercial interests: how 
can the ports of the country be thrown open ? 

In 1764 and ’65 there was a nonimportation league amongst 
American merchants. In Mr. Jefferson’s administration we 
had an embargo upon the exports of the United States ; whilst 
we suffered inconveniences ourselves from these causes, yet 
they were trivial when compared to those inflicted upon Great 
Britain for respecting the effect on the trading classes of Eng- 
land—the paintul words are used by her own historians: “ Eng- 
land labored under the most painful anxiety she ever felt” in 
1765, and that her whole interests were seriously prejudiced by 
the embargo of Mr. Jefferson, is confirmed by all authorities. 
rhe course of the United States Government in blockading our 
ports, although it affects us less, from our peculiar situation, 
than it would a nation more dependent on commerce, yet we 
are ceftainly aware of the fact, too patent to be denied, that 
the war would be of very little moment to us in a financial 
aspect but for the blockade of our ports. We are sure, how- 
ever, that the United States suffers more from this cause than 
we do; her manufacturers now pay twenty-two cents the pound 
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for cotton—double its price in New Orleans and five cents above 
the price in Liverpool ; but it is none of our duty to reason the 
folly of the blockade to Northern minds; it is sufficient for our 
purposes, and, indeed, it is our duty to enquire what our course 
of action, as a nation, should be, seeing the whole interests 
which demand our consideration and eare. The course of the 
Government of the United States will justify us in laying an 
embargo on all exports during the continuance of the war. Cer- 
tainly so long as the fleets of that Government practice any 
interruptions to our,commerce. Since that Government has 
thrown in our way the fulcrum, let us apply the lever with 
which we can move the whole commercial world. This done 
and persevered in for a short time, would carry famine and 
want to the homes and firesides of millions of human beings in 
all the manufacturing and commercial nations of the world. 
The great criminal in this transaction would be that. silly 
tyrant, the Government of the United States; for its continu- 
ance would depend on their action, not on ours, as we should 
stand ready to repeal the embargo when the United States 
blockading squadron was withdrawn, or permanent peace es- 
tablished with us. This policy would beget for us friends 
where they are most needed, viz: amongst the commercial and 
manufacturing nations of Europe. In the negotiation which 
would spring up with them, open ports and diminished duties for 
American tobacco should become an object of paramount im- 
portance. Let the scuffle for our markets take place between 
all foreign nations, for until we can secure a navy our products 
and the markets we offer for foreign commodities must buy for 
us and our interests protection and dependence. The exports 
of the Confederate States in former years has been worth two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, in round numbers; our 
consumption of goods derived from the Northern States and for- 
eign nations has been as much more, say together five hundred 
millions of dollars—no inconsiderable portion of the commerce 
of the world. The letters of marque and reprisal has driven 
many ee ships from the ocean, but rather than lose our 
crops, England and France will turn loose a fleet upon the 
United States navy which will convey these meddlesome 
obtruders into other seas and inlets than those of the Southern 
coast. We now allow a few cargoes to depart from our ports ; 
they are worthless to us in any view, when compared to, the 
vast crops which must remain in our barns and store-houses. 
These cargoes, however, are just so much turned against us, so 
long as the war lasts, and goes to aid our enemies. This course, 
on our part, invites the rapacity of merchants to enterprises 
calculated to entangle us with other nations, and must beget 
vexatious quarrels between our customers. Such a policy is 
unworthy of a great and honorable people, and ought not to be 
practiced by us. It was the opinion of Mr. Jefferson in 1785, 
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as expressed in his letter to Hogendorf, that the United States 
should practice neither commerce nor navigation; and that 
whenever, indeed, their numbers should so increase as that 
their produce would overstock the markets of the nations who 
should come to seek it, the farmers must either employ the 
surplus of their time in manufactures or in navigation until our 
ports are opened. We must occupy our thoughts as to some 
new field of labor, for there is an increasing taste with our 
people for commerce and navigation. The war must go on, 
however, and one of its sineys is money, and with this comes 
up the whole question of finance, and to that subject we now 
proceed. The last official returns from the banks of the Con- 
federate States disclose their circulation in July, 1860, to be 
sixty-eight to seventy millions of dollars, their deposits some 
fifty to fifty-one millions, their specie some thirty-one to thirty- 
two millions; it may be allowed that the deposits should be 
added to the circulation to represent fairly the moneys avail- 
able for commercial and agricultural purposes. We may safely 
state then, that one hundred and twenty-five millions was the 
whole circulation which these institutions represented. This 
sum should be augmented by such amount as may be in the 
hands of the people in gold or silver, and applying the general 
multiple of thirty in property to one of money, the property of 
the Confederate States amounts to about four thousand millions 
of dollars. The necessities of the Confederate States has in- 
creased the volume of paper credits vastly. A suspension of 
specie payments has been made general, and the entire transac- 
tions of the business of the country and the maintenance of the 
conflict with the United States must be carried on by govern- 
mental and bank credits, paper money, unless all the different 
elements can be united in some system of measures mutually 
advantageous. ? 

The very fact that we must collect the direct tax now imposed 
by the unanimous voice of our Congress, upon the property of 
the people of the Confederate States, in Government paper and 
use bank notes, disposes of the question as to whether the 
Government should ally itself with the business of “the banks 
or the commerce of the country. The question which arises is, 
what action ought the Government to take to render the taxes 
uniform? An exchequer, with an office of discount and de- 
posit attached, embracing the general features of the Bank of 
England, recommends itself; the Government has made laws 
regulating the conduct of its officers in the eollection and 
disbursement of its revenues—they borrow and colleet, and 
then pay away what they borrow or collect ; the Treasury of 
the Government is that thing which keeps these means trom 
their receipt till their disbursement; and an exchequer, with a 
capital of fitty millions to be raised by a subscription of forty 
millions in Confederate eight per cent. stock by the Govern- 
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ment or individuals, and ten millions in coin, is recommended 
with the foliowing restrictions and limitations: The issue 
department to be separate and distinct from the banking 
department, and the deposit of four dollars in Confederate 
debt and one dollar in cdin to be left with the Governor and 
Commissioners of the issue department by the banking depart- 
ment, upon which the Commissioners shall deliver to the bank- 
ing department or the offices of discount and deposit notes for 
the like amounts, bearing the caption: “The Governor and 
Managers of the Exchequer of the Confederate States ‘of Amer- 
ica, will pay to or bearer at .” No 
note to be ever used a second time when once returned to the 
issue department. The offices to be located where the Govern- 
ment may indicate; the revenues of the Government to be 
always deposited in the institution, and transferred by it from 
any one office to any other where required, free of charge, by the 
banking departme nt; all transfers of moneys for the Govern- 
ment as well as individuals to take place without any checks. 
The capital to be awarded to each State in proportion to its 
population and property. The Commissioners for the issue 
department, to reside at their several branches, to be three in 
number, who shall issue the notes as specified, and to be 
appointed by the President and Senate of the Confederate 
States; the general management of the banking department 
at each office to be conducted by ¢ eg and managers, 
say seven in number, three ap pointed by the Governor of the 
State and three elected by the local shareholders, and then to 
name a chairman—accounts to be kept with private indi- 
viduals and States as may be prescribed by the managers, the 
issues of notes for circulation to be, after the issue of fifty 
millions have been issued, to take place upon the deposit of two 
dollars in Confederate debt and one in coin, up to say eighty 
millions—beyond that sum to be only issued upon one dollar in 
coin as a deposit. The power to issue notes for circulation to 
be limited to the pe ‘riod of the extinction of the Confederate 
debt. No transaction to take place in any description of bills 
or notes maturing beyond the State in which the office was 
located. The debts due to the institution never to exceed 
thrice its capital at any of its offices. The issue of post notes, 
at periods not beyond ‘thirty days, upon the deposit of money 
with the b: anking dep: tment, and payable to the order of the 
depositors, to be obligatory, provided the amounts named does 
not fall below ——— dollars. 

It cannot escape the least observant, that the restrictions 
against the dealings in exchange, as it is generally termed, are 
positive; and as this subject should be disposed of satistac- 
torily by the Congress of the Confederate States, it is in our 
judgment right and proper to declare invalid all evidences of 
debt due, or to become due at any point in any Stafe adhering 
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to the Government of the United States. This would upturn 
and destroy the stupendous operations in exchange bills, in 
which the State banks of the South have participated to the 
prejudice of our commerce and agriculture. The credit given 
in the sale and movement of the crops of the South has left us 
with a large amount of bank issues, totally inconvertible into 
coin. The purchaser of our crops, say of cotton, instead of 
sending his means direct to us, has been in the habit of direct- 
ing the purchases to be made and a bill drawn on his agent in 
New York at ——— date, and this agent would sell his sterling 
exchange on the purchaser in, say Manchester, England, re- 
turn the draft from New Orleans, Mobile or Charleston, as the 
case might be, the cotton going forward, and not unfrequently 
reaching Manchester, and converted into goods and sold before 
the maturity of the bill. The credit given in these transac- 
tions inures to the manufacturer in Manchester, and is fur- 
nished by the banks of the South, and works out the simple 
result of leaving the coin, which ought to take the place of our 
cotton when it is shipped in our own country, in the hands of 
the English manufacturer. If the purchaser reside in New 
England it is the same. The banks of England, France, or of 
New York, leave this whole business to merchants; and their 
sagacity need but be commended, since suspensions of specie 
payments are not practiced upon every flaw of adversity as is 
the case with us. The tendency of the banking system is to 
expansion. Our effort to unite circulation and discount must 
fail. The principles are antagonistical and as irreconcilable as 
the asperities between paper money and coin. The transfer of 
the crops of the South, if eonfined to ready money, will bring 
buyers to our doors prepared to pay down for their supplies. 
Certainly, we are not able to sell our enormous crops on 
credit, and this being too obvious, the action of our Congress 
can remedy the evils by furnishing a convertible currency, and 
taxing all other bank issues upon each note, say ten cents the 
first year, advancing five cents for each year for twenty years. 
The revenue thus derived will be $75,000. If seventy-five 
thousand dollars the first year, increasing annually with the 
tax, taking all the notes issued by the banks at $75,000,000, 
and the denominations to average ten dollars each, the term 
of twenty years would bring us into a condition of affairs in 
which none but large bank notes would exist; and if we paid 
off our national debt, a metallic currency for all the small 
transactions of the country would prevail. ; 

The tax on bank issues is one of the very lightest which 
could be imposed on the country, as the annual interest on the 
very smallest note would, for years, be more than the tax 
imposed by the Government. We need coin in all the smaller 
transactions. Bank paper is its foe; we must remove that be- 
fore the other will come in its place. This digression from ad- 
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vocating an exchequer has been unavoidable, since the whole 
subject of the currency of the country is in review. One of 
the objects which we think may be accomplished by an ex- 
chequer is to furnish upon a basis of ten millions in coin, 
credits available to the Government and the borrowers of 
money to the extent of one hundred millions of dollars. It is 
established as a fact, that any issue of bank paper, justly in 
circulation, must leave a debt behind it which it is valuable to 
pay. When to this we add the other quality, that it will be 
credited and received by the largest money dealer in the coun- 
try, the Government, no doubt can exist as to its usefulness as 
a circulating medium, but one and only one of these qualities, 
the latter, exists in regard to a treasury note. The reverse is 
the fact respecting the other quality, as it, the treasury note, 
gets into existence, as evidence of an indebtedness to its first 
holder; and since the dues to the Government are smaller than 
the notes which may be issued, their value as a circulating 
medium must be short-lived and ephemeral. The treasury 
notes of the Government are cheerfully used by our citizens 
and the banks; and if no other evidence was furnished of the 
cordiality with which every interest was prepared to sustain 
the Government of the Confederate States, this would be am- 
ple; but we are dealing with principles older than our Govern- 
ment, and more permanent than our present conflict is likely 
to be. There is a standard of values recognized by us and all 
the world, and that standard of values is for every transaction, 
viz: so many pennyweights of gold or silver, called in our 
language and for our commerce a dollar. We may evidence 
our indebtedness by any description of paper issues most 
acceptable ; but the debt cannot be cancelled by the country 
until taxes are collected from the land, and labor sufficient to 
liquidate the obligation ; but the strong confidence evinced on 
all hands in our cause and our delivery, carries with it power 
enough to overcome all difficulties connected with our finances. 
Still, that this immense force shall be conducted into safe and 
judicious channels, has been the object of these suggestions. 
As german to *hese subjects of commerce and finance comes 
up the subject of weights and measures; and here, fortu- 
nately for us, the labor has been already performed by the 
French. The spherical distance from the equator to the pole 
has been carefully ascertained to be 5,150,740 toises (six feet 
Peoees parts). This divided by ten millions of parts, gives 
the metre (which is 39,37), English inches). This is the 
unit of their measures of length. Its square and cube are 
taken as standards of surface, capacity and ®*solidity. The 
gramme, which is the unit of the French weights, is the one- 
hundreth part of a cubic metre at (39.20 degrees temperature 
Fahrenheit or 4° centigrade), the welling point of frozen water. 


n ° » » e ° . 
The litre French for measuring capacity, is the cube of one- 
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tenth of a metre. The terms for multiplying are Greck ; those 
for dividing are Latin. A simpler or a more exact system cannot 
be devised. We could adjust ours from natural objects, such 
as the seed of tobacco or cotton, or even the fibre of the sea 
island cotton; but the present complex tables of Troy weight, 
“ Apothecaries weight,” Avoirdupois weight, “wool weight and 
cheese and butter weight,” are indefensible except that they 
are in use, whilst our measures are equally as bad. “ Long 
measure,” superficial measure, “cubic or solid measure,” liquid 
measure, “dry measure” and wood measure—every one arbi- 
trary. New names and a new coin for our standards strack 
by ourselves, abrogating entirely every name of every instru- 
ment which is now attached to our commercial intercourse, 
destroy the badges of our inferiority. Let the baptism of fire 
and blood through which we are passing, enable us to speak a 
new language in our exchanges with the world. We are on 
the banks of an eternal deliverance from bondage; let us sy ak 
with new tongues; let us not recall our former servitude by 
any word which is used by that race and Government whose 
course toward us ought to make us hesitate to speak even the 
same vernacula. 

We now approach the subject of taxation, the true method 
for raising the revenues of the Confederate States—whether 
by taxes of an indirect character on imports—by excises—by 
taxation on the sales of merchandize, or by a direct tax on the 
whole property of the citizens of the Confederacy. History 
furnishes us with the fact, that two prolific sources of Wars 
amongst mankind has been the collection and disbursement of 
the public revenue. The decay and downfall of nations lies 
deeper, and is traceable to the wearing out of the lands on 
which they live more than to any defects in Government. An 
enquiry into the reasons which led to our separation from our 
late associates must compel us to recognise as one of the chief 
causes of dispute, and, indeed, the very root and beginning 
of the quarrel, was a tariff on imports; for obviously until the 
collection was made, no distribution could oceur, and although 
we felt and saw the injustice practiced upon us in the distribu- 
tion, as well as in the collection of the revenue, yet, if there 
had never been any duty levied upon the imports of the United 
States, our situation might and doubtless would have been 
widely different from that we now occupy. The dispute be- 
tween the disciples of protection or revenue may vindicate the 
folly of one side or the other, but the system of raising the 
revenues for a Confederacy covering so many degrees of the 
arth’s surfacepby a tax upon the productions brought into it 
for sale at the very moment of their introduction, is objected 
to because of' its injustice and want of diffusion amongst the 
people, and particularly a tariff varying the charges on the 
different articles. "bee * 
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A tax upon all the property of a country, according to value, 
is an ad valorem tax; but if property in lands be taxed one dol- 
lar, and property in horses or slaves be taxed at fifty cents, it 
is not ad valorem, and, singular as it may seem, our tariff has 
been enacted so as to violate these simple principles, different 
charges are exacted upon the value of different articles—the 
article, not its value, regulating the charges exacted by the 
Government—the reasons which controlled our Congress must 
have been those which have been offered by the old Govern- 
ment that now is tottering into the grave, viz., that articles of 
luxury must and ought to pay more than necessaries—the de- 
cision of what is a luxury and what a necessary decided, of 
course, by Congress. A pair of boots costs five dollars in Paris, 
the duty is fifteen per cent., or seventy-five cents; a diamond 
may cost the same to ornament a breast-pin, the duty is ten 
per cent., or fifty cents; the cost of cloth enough to make a 
coat may be in England ten dollars, the duty will be one dollar 
and fifty cents; the value of forty pounds of South American 
wool may be the same, and yet it will pay only one dollar. 
You tax one citizen upon his consumption one sum and another 
citizen a different sum upon the same value of foreign merchan- 
dize—the folly and injustice of these discriminations is too 
obvious; but the statement that neither would pay anything 
unless he used the articles, thus rendering all imposts optional 
with the citizen, is of all the defences tor injustice the most 
deceptive and jesuitical, in this, that it assumes we ought not 
to trade with any nation except ourselves, as all other buying 
is taxed rightly. The whole argument comes to this absurdity, 
and ought, therefore, to be discountenanced and abandoned for- 
ever. If a uniform rate of duty upon all articles Avas adopted, 
it would be a nearer approximation to justice and equity ; but 
a fatal objection exists respecting all duties upon imports, which 
“annot be removed by any device yet discovered. How can the 
value be ascertained if the value at the place of export is taken 
that varies as between seller and buyer so much as to favor all 
who consign goods on their own account, made by themselves, 
and of course the foreign manufacturer becomes the supplier of 
our markets through his own agents, who swear to all the 
invoices sent him, as to the cost and value to the maker, with- 
out guilt, if he escapes detection? Our resident importers are 
merely dealers in selected articles, and, if honest, cannot go 
beyond this limited sphere except with a loss. If you take a 
home valuation, different values will attach to the same article 
at different ports. This objection is positive, and cannot be 
removed as against either system—a home Or foreign valuation. 
The policy of making the merchants of the country its collec- 
tors of revenue cannot be sound, since the honest man is de- , 
feated in his vocation,by the unscrupulous. The Government,” 
by gathering its taxes at the gates of the country, declares 
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itself unwilling to place any confidence in those who propose 
to bring in their property for sale. The smuggler, unde- 
tected, is without a crime, and, with his class, is an.object of 
admiration. The detective, as the Government officer is 
obliged to become, is not an enviable character. The worthy 
merchant feels and sees the injustice to him, which ought to 
be removed, but he is without any remedy, since there is no 
citizen of any country who can tell the cost to him of his Goy- 
ernment when the taxes are collected on imports. The revenue 
is collected as stealthily as the pickpocket filches property from 
his unsuspecting victim. The results upon the mind of the 
independent citizen when forced to choose between the swindler 
and the smuggler, would be a condemnation of both, but tor 
his knowledge of the fact that his own Government was exer- 
cising the office of taking tribute from a people without their 
knowing the amount actually abstracted. Yet we are bur- 
thened with a tariff on imports at the very threshold of our 
existence, as a Confederacy, bottomed upon old ideas taken from 
a Government which was tumbling into ruins, chiefly from this 
‘vause, when we escaped from it. The rapacity incident to man 
in every Government will endeavor to use the power of the 
new Government for its own advancement, and we must expect 
a revival of the old quarrel unless we discard the system of 
taxation upon imports, by which the Government of the United 
States collected its revenue. The hiatus in the system which 
the war has occasioned is very lucky for the liberties of the 
eountry. No revenue from the custom-houses has disembar- 
rassed the subject, although the officers are kept, with their 
salaries, in whole or in part, regularly paid—an expense which 
should be stopped at once. 

Excises levied upon certain articles, when sold, of both foreign 
and domestic manufacture, such as liquors, salt, etc., is equally 
unjust; but if an indirect tax, yet a certain method of securing 
the revenue without the difficulty of finding the value and an 
approximation to justice, be decided upon them as a basis of 
taxation, let the sales of the licensed merchants of the country 
be taken, attaching the simple condition that no article shall 
be taxed but upon one sale. This will settle the question of its 
value, for the sale will disclose the value of the articles quite 
surely. The fact of allowing every one to enter our ports with 
their products, free of charge, and here seck a market for them, 
would create for us ships, merchants and imports, and, as a 
consequence, ready buyers and carriers for our crops. Could 
there be a question but that the Government would thus collect 
the amplest revenue, since it would take its revenue on a higher 
value than the foreign invoice; and an additional recommenda- 
tion to that course would be, that the State officers could collect 
the Confederate taxes, thus dispensing with the immense army 
of custom-house officers. But the fact that the taxes which 
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would be thus collected must come from the land and labor of 
the country, and would be gathered by indirect means, makes 
the proposal to collect the revenues ot the Confederate States 

by a tax on the sales of the merehants, and not on their impor- 

tation, only a preferable competing proposition to do the same 
thing, viz: collect the revenue indirectly. Any system is better 
than a tariff with different charges on different articles for an 
independent commerce. No independence can exist without 
liberty. To render a nation free and independent, it is a pre- 

requisite that its trade should be free, absolutely. The hand of 
Government is pernicious in all trading, inasmuch as all laws 
regulating the subject must originate in some interest or other. 
The major interest must enact them, and that for which all 
laws and constitutions should exist, viz: the protection of the 
weak, is defeated and overrode by the rapacity of the majority. 
The fact that we are Southern States and people, owning the 
same kind of labor, will not dethrone the inherent organization 
of man. For every reason originating in integrity, and a saga- 
city worthy of the great mission upon which we are now enter- 
ing, let us discard every indirect method of obtaining trom the 
people the money necessary to carry on the Government which 
the States have ¢alled into being. The fact that so many State 
Governments, which manage our domestic concerns so well, 
collect their revenues in the open light of day, without diffi- 
culty, and that they and the people of whom they collect 
their taxes desire to know what they pay, should vindicate the 
system of direct and honest dealing. The office-holder and the 
wealthy miser may dislike direct taxation; but, according to 
the property of every man in the community the central 
Government should apportion its revenue, may ‘be safe ly com- 
mended as a policy destitute of a thousand evils which must 
attach to any indirect method of seeuring a revenue. In addi- 
tion to these reasons absolute experience, as reported by 
Segbert, of the cost of collecting the direct taxes from 1791 to 
1810, by the Government of the United States, was only four 
dollars and nineteen cents average on each hundred dollars. 
The cost of collecting the revenue through the customs-houses, 
for fifty years, was fully as much; to which must be added the 
enormous cost of custom-houses, warehouses, revenue service, 
etc. See the Financial report of 1857 and 58 of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and DeBow’s Review, Vol. 22, page 
386, gives a table which makes the cost of the indirect system 
fully ‘fifty per centum more than the expenses of collecting the 
taxes directly. 

The pilot laws of some of the States are prejudicial to foreign 
commerce; particularly is this so in Virginia. See the subject 
discussed, in DeBow’s Review, in a letter appended to the 
speech of D. H. Loudon before the Virginia Legislature, Janu- 
ary, 1860. The pilots should be made to enter upon all North- 
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ern vessels and a Confederate officer, at the charge of the vessel, 
continued with her, during her continuance in Southern waters, 
as a police over them. The voluntary feature respeciing the 
pilots in all the States should be substituted instead of any 
compulsion to employ them as to all other vessels. 

The Government of the Confederate States was instituted to 
take care of our foreign relations, the States to watch over 
and protect our domestie interests, and we must, theretore, 
suggest that the taxes collected upon each sale of merchandise 
by the States of South Carolina, Alabama and Virginia ought 
to be altered, and the principle of the license laws of Tennes- 
see, collecting but one tax on the same article, could be substi- 
tuted without detriment either to the States or their commerce. 
The dealings in bills of exchange and the banking laws of the 
several States are subjects which time and the operations of 
the tax on bank issues will correct. 

All city taxation should be abandoned on the use of capital 
and on trades throughout the Contederate States. 

“After the prodigious changes which have been wrought in 
our situation, and, indeed, in that of the world. it has become 
absolutely necessary to enter on a careful, but fearless revision 
of our whole commercial system, that we may be enabled 
safely, yet promptly, to eradicate those faults which our former 
connections have occasioned or displayed; to retrace our steps 
where we shall find that they have deviated from the line of 
true policy; to adjust and accommodate our laws to the altera- 
tion of circumstances; to abandon many prejudices alike anti- 
quated and senseless, unsuited to the advanced age in which we 
live and unworthy of the sound judgment which should distin- 
guish the nation.” 


Therefore, in view of the considerations and facts, we ask the concurrence 
of the Convention at Macon in the following propositions : 

Ist. That the report preceding be laid betore the Congress of the Con- 
federate States, and such action thereon taken as shall be justified by 
the arguments therein contained, and such other considerations as may 
present themselves to Congress in connection with our commercial interests 
at the ports on the Mediterranean ocean, the Baltic and all other European 
ports, as well as the ports of South America and the West Indies. 

2d. That the trade in the tobacco of the Confederate States should be 
disembarrassed of all Government monopolies in Europe, and that a reduc- 
tion of the duties in England should be sought by every means. 

3d. That a commission to prepare at once an entirely new system of 
weights and measures, as well as new coins, may be created. : 

4th. A repeal of the entire system of duties on imports, and a perma- 
nent system of direct taxation be adopted. 

5th. That the entry and clearance of all vessels, as well as the police on 
the vessels of the (Northern) United States of America, properly belongs 
to the Navy Department of the Government, and should be placed under 
that department and not under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

6th. That the establishment of an exchequer of the Contederate States 
would greatly assist and facilitate our Government and people in their trans- 
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actions, by furnishing a safe depository and a uniform medium of exchange 
for all parts of the country. 

And we further ask the concurrence of the Convention in the following 
proposals : : 

ist. That the report may be enclosed to the Governors of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri, with the request that 
they will lay it before their several Legislatures, requesting them to adjust 
where they may their pilot, inspection and other laws to our altered cireum- 
stances; securing the delivery of all vessels entering our waters from the 
United States to the proper Confederate officers. That all inspections of 
commodities not absolutely necessary may be dispensed with or rendered 
voluntary, and that in all cases where any article may require any mark or 
marks of condemnation the letters U. S. may be used to indicate that they 
are below standard marketable articles; that the merchants’ license laws 
may be so altered where they exist as that no article of merchandise upon 
its sale shall pay but one State tax, thus securing its delivery to the con- 
sumers all over each State at the same rate of State taxation. 

And we further ask of the Convention concurrence in the following pro- 
posals : 

Ist. That the annexed report be forwarded to the Councils of Norfolk, 
Richmond and Petersburg, Va.; Wilmington, Beaufort and Raleigh, N. C.; 
Charleston and Columbia, S. C.; Savannah and Macon, Ga.; St. Augustine 
and Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile and Montgomery, Ala.; Vicksburg, Miss.; New 
Orleans, La.; Galveston, Texas; Little Rock, Arkansas; Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn.; with the request that they may consider the propriety of 
adjusting their system of corporation taxes, so as to relieve the trades and 
professions of all unnecessary restrictions, as it is obvious that these render 
real estate useful—it is the trading population of all of our cities which 
renders real estate valuable. 


ART. II.—_DISENTHRALMENT OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


Sanguine friends of the South are fully assured that when 
grim-visaged war shall again smooth his wrinkled front, she 
has but to bound along a career of unexampled prosperity. 
They confidently predict for her not only political, but com- 
mercial and literary freedom from the thraldom of the North. 
While we would not wantonly disturb such pleasant fancies, 
we feel it our duty to say we have not, in such a consummation, 
the unshaken confidence they so warmly profess. A large pro- 
portion of the Northern people must manufacture and trade, 
or do nothing; and if they cannot, in the future, make such 
large profits as in the past, they will bring themselves to 
do with less. They have at their control a large mobile capital 
and are our nearest neighbors; and, besides, the old channels 
‘of trade may be reopened before commerce can be diverted to 
new. Lost to every principle of honor and to all feelings of 
shame, as their former professions and recent conduct have dis- 
closed, they are not likely to find any barriers to commercial 
intercourse in the feelings engendered upon either side by the 
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war, either in their hatred of us or our contempt of them. 
Hence, with the “glorious summer” that is to succeed “the 
winter of our discontent,” we may expect a visitation more 
annoying than the showering locusts of Egypt or the musqui- 
toes of the Mississippi; that is to say, an inglorious swarm of 
pestiferous insects, commonly known as “ Yankee drummers.” 
The means by which this plague is to be averted we must leave 
to the discussion of others. Meanwhile we address ourselves 
to the task of pointing out, so far as our ability extends, the 
mode by which we may protect ourselves against another 
annoyance, more humiliating to the pride of an independent 
people: we mean the ascendancy in the South of Northern 
literature in almost every department of knowledge. 

Many of the influences which operated under the old regime 
will operate under the new; and if we would avail ourselves fully 
of the advantages of our hardly-contested independence, we 
must be prepared to remove the causes or to neutralize the 
action of the influences themselves. Let us see what are to be 
our literary prospects without an effort on our part to bring 
about a different result. At the close of the war the interests 
of our booksellers will demand that they re-establish their 
trade as speedily as possible. Should they be unable to replen- 
ish their stock elsewhere, they must again resort to New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Admitting, however, that everything 
usually sold in their line could be obtained in England, still it is 
quite certain that unless some unusual effort be made to open a 
direct channel of communication with London, our book mer- 
chants are not likely to have recourse to this source of supply. 
Add to this that there are many important publications issued 
only at the North, and that our merchants have credit there 
while they have none in London, and it will clearly appear 
that there exists the greatest likelihood that this important 
branch of our trade will be again monopolized by those whom 
we have the best reasons to consider our most dangerous foes. 
Perverted history, impossible fiction and unmitigated doggerel, 
in all styles, from simple muslin to morocco and gilt, will 
readorn shelves lately sacred to dust and moths; while counters 
and show-cases will again shine resplendent with sensation- 
producing dailies and pictorials teeming with caricature save 
only in the humorous parts, where caricature is professed. So 
that, although we may succeed in drawing our material supplies 
directly from Europe, it is by no means sure that. we may not 
again find our people intent upon buying, distributing and 
imbibing Northern ideas—the most nefarious of the products 
of a prolific source of evil. The monopoly of the book and 
magazine trade by the North has mainly contributed to prevent 
the growth of our literature in the past, and will conduce to the 
same result in future. These considerations should suffice to 
show that they reckon without their host who think that no 
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exertion on our part, beyond the establishment of a separate 
Government, will be needed to insure a rapid development of 
Southern literature. 

The South has, indeed, presented an anomalous spectacle. 
That.an unoffending people should be assailed upon pharisaical 
pretences by unscrupulous neighbors, or that one section of 
a country should manage, by political expedients, to shear 
another of its strength and then bully it for its weakness, can 
never be a novelty to the student of history. But that the 
bullied section should invite a repetition of the outrage may 
well be set down as some “new thing under the sun.” Capable 
of the highest achievements in literature, the South should 
have striven to acquire the prestige which attends excellence in 
that as well as in all other concerns of civilized life; yet she 
has not only suffered her own armor to rust in permitting her 
literature to languish, but, by buying and reading Northern 
publications, has strengthened the arms of her adversary. 

The primary causes which have led to this result are to be 
found in the existing differences in soil and climate between 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States of the old Union, 


and in the radical dissimilarity in the character and pursuits of 


the people inhabiting respectively the two sections. The 
Southern States embrace a vast extent of territory admirably 
adapted to agriculture. Their citizens have almost universally 
followed this pursuit, not only for the profits arising from the 
tilling of the soil, but also on account of its inherent dignity 
and independence, and the leisure it affords for the cultivation 
of the amenities of social life. But comparatively few among 
them have, either from choice or necessity, abandoned this 
primitive and natural occupation of man, even for commerce or 
manufactures, while those who have turned their attention to 
authorship, as a means of subsistence, are, so far as we know, 
absolutely none. Modestly distrusting their own powers, they 
have not assumed the character of teachers in literature, and 
hence have devoted their time to it solely for the improyement 
or amusement it afforded them, without any ulterior design of 
rendering it subservient to their other aims in life. In short, they 
have shown themselves readers rather than writers of books. 
With the Northern States, on the contrary, the circumstances 
were widely different. Their soil, in many places, sterile and 
unfit for the products of their climate, and hence incapable of 
supporting, by tillage, their dense population, has forced them 
to avail themselves of other means of satisfying even their 
ordinary wants, to say nothing of their desire of gratifying 
their inordinate thirst for gain. This is especially true of New 
England, which is inhabited by the greediest offshoot of an 
avaricious race. Not only have commerce and manufacturing 
been eagerly and successfully resorted to, but literature, also, 
has been made to subserve their designs for the acquisition 
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of wealth—the ruling passion of the people. That diffidence of 
their own powers, which might have deterred even a more 
intellectual race from depreciating, by base alloy, a literature 
enriched by the poetry of a Shakspeare and a Milton, by 
the novels of a Fielding and a Scott, and by the humor of Swift, 
Butier and Sterne, fortunately or unfortunately constitutes no 
part of the character of the pestly, torward and self-complacent 
Yankee nation. Though not fools, like fools they “rush in 
where angels fear to tread” when money is the reward of the 
sacrilege. ILence they have written books to sell, without once 
considering whether they ought not rather to buy books to 
read, and have esteemed no department of literature too sacred 
for their intrusion. Their efforts, persistently kept up for 
a century, have produced some works (chiefly scientific and 
historical) which may be considered valuable accessions to Eng- 
lish literature; but, for every one of this character, there area 
hundred which are fit only to remind us of the avarice of the 
Yankee and the folly of the human race. These differences of 
circumstances and character we conceive to be the prime causes 
of the phenomenon in question; yet other influences have, 
doubtless, operated greatly in bringing about the result. The 
commerce of the country, controlled as it has been by the 
North, has greatly assisted in establishing the unlimited sway of 
Northern literature in our midst. Commerce is intimately con- 
nected with fashion; indeed, the latter may be considered as but 
an ingenious device of the commercial classes to increase their 
sales and profits by increasing the consumption of their wares. 
New York and Philadelphia, the chief importing cities of the 
old Union, have been the centres of its fashions, and hence the 
source to which the devotees of the fickle goddess have looked 
to ascertain her inviolable edicts. The magazinists of those 
cities soon availed themselves of the desire to learn the latest 
transformations’ of fashion to give a wider circulation to their 
publications. Plates, showing the new styles in dress, have 
been far many years an invariable concomitant of almost every 
magazine published in either of the two cities named, and have 
given such magazines a circulation, and consequent influence 
upon literature with the women of the South, which no publica- 
tion not possessed of this advantage could ever hope to obtain. 
Upon the immense influence exerted through this channel 
it were needless to dwell. We pass on to another powerful 
auxiliary of the North in overshadowing and repressing the 
growth of Southern literature. 

This great agent has been nothing more than a certam esprit 
du corps (if the phrase be applicable to a race) among the 
Northern people, which has produced a most cordial co-opera- 
tion among them for the aggrandizement of their own section, 
at the expense of the rest of the world. The power, quiet and 
unobtrusive though it may be, of such a combination—a com- 
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bination in which politicians, manufacturers, merchants and 
literati work together in perfect harmony to bring about a 
given result—was certainly stupendous. So perfect has been 
their organization, that we do them no wrong by assuming 
that they have agreed among the ‘mse Ives to establish a “Mu- 
tual Aid and Admiration Society.’ Proceeding with such a 
hypothesis, 4t would not be difficult to discover the motto of 
thé association. We find it inscribed upon every Yankee in- 
vention, from a poem by Longfellow, to a patent tea- or 
celsior; and it is understood among them to mean, we think, 
“Get all the money you can for yourself, but at the same time 
help the rest of us to get some.” Every Yankee “native and 
to the manor born” is a life-member of the socie ty, and is zeal- 
ous for its success under all circumstances and beneath eve ry 
sky. Whether impertinently boring a fellow-traveller by the 
R hine, or acting as agent to an “ U nderground Rail-‘road’ on 
the Potomac —whether pedagoguing in Alabama or peddling 
in South America—whether reviewing in Boston or robbing in 
Kansas, he is deep in the mysteries of his order, and devoted to 
its interest with the zeal of a Loyola.” “ Coelum non animum, 
mutant.” But in this vast society there are many smaller ones, 
organized on the same prine iples, and each ae ting tor itself un- 
til the interests of the whole are involved. ‘These, again, are 
composed of others—for every Yankee is a Mutual Aid and Ad- 
miration Society within himself—gulling, in default of other 
victims, his own clique, who in their turn overr ach, if pos- 
sible, the whole Association. The latter, of course, exercises 
its skill in swindling all the rest of mankind. Thus 
“Ff ime have other fleas to bite ’em, 
And thus it goes ad infinitum.” 

But no internal dissensions among its members ever outward- 
ly disturb the harmonious action of the Socie ty. New York 
and Boston may dispute as to which has the best right to be 
considered the “hub of the universe,” yet they will both agree 
that no other place has the slightest right to set up its claims to 
such consideration. Newspapers and periodicals may wrangle 
together; their editors may resort to cudgel or horse-whip to 
show that “blood is thicker than” ink; sects and parties may 
arise in Church and State; Republican may denounce Demo- 
crat, and Democrat Republican ; yet woe to the presumptuous 
intruder that hopes to ally himself with any side, sect or party, 
against any of the aims or ends of the ‘Yankee race! The 
alarm being sounded, every man is ready.to “repel the inv 
sion of the Gaul.” 

The influence of such a combination was necessarily great in 
commerce and politics; yet it was perhaps greater upon the 
destiny of literature. It has its quarterly in Boston, its month- 
lies in New York and Philadelphia, and its weekly and daily 
newspapers in every gart of their land. Let us see how har- 
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moniously the vast machinery works. A new novel is an- 
nounced, “Cutchpenny,” by Samuel Smallwit, of Boston. Now. 
Smallwit is a favorite of the Society, having lectured upon 
slavery with success, or contributed freely to the Underground 
Railroad enterprise. He must, of course, be rewarded. “Forth- 
with the daily papers teem with the warmest encomiums upon 
‘Catchpenny.” The weeklies appear echoing the same song; 
and the monthlies, with a more measured tread, perhaps follow 
in the wake of their less dignified neighbors. All these publi- 
cations agree with remarkable unanimity, that “ Catehpenny,” 
lately issued by Huckster & Gouge, is the most original, bril- 
liant and thrilling novel of the season. And not a few, per- 
haps, assure the public that Dickens and Bulwer are inferior to 
Smallwit ; and that such minor scribblers as Thackeray and 
Charles Lever, are not worthy of comparison with the Boston 
prodigy. Catchpenny is of course destined to run a career in 
the South. The fair readers of Harper's or Graham’s Maga- 
zine, having satisfied themselves with regard to the latest 
fashions, turn back to the “critical notices” to ascertain the 
merits of the latest novel, are soon fully assured of the remark- 
able talents of “Smallwit” and the manifold excellences of 
his production. Simultaneously with its arrival in the small 
cities and villages of the South flaming bills are posted, de- 
ceiving expectant Circus-goers with the announcement of the 
advent, not of a show, but of “Catchpenny, a novel,” ete. 
Every Yankee sojourner, if he has not been presented witha 
copy through the kindness of some friend at the North, feels in 
duty bound to buy and read. The school-mistress (by no 
means an insignificant member of the Association) is of course 
delighted with the book, and tells Miss Sentiment of most dell- 
cious love-scenes in which it abounds, and gravely informs old 
Mrs. Pompous that the most elaborate character in the book 
might have been drawn for her, it is so like her; an assurance 
which loses none of its weight, from the fact that twenty other 
of the fair Yankee friends have been transported by a similar 
intimation. Such influences as these produce a universal de- 
sire among the largest class of our readers to know the con- 
tents of * Catchpe nny,” and the edition is readily sold. South- 
ern readers now find that they have spent their money upon 
the book foolishly, and that they are neither wiser nor better 
by reading it. Northern readers, on the other hand, congratu- 
late themselves that the Yankee Society has made a large 
profit by the enterprise from their gullible neighbors at the 
South ; and are consoled for the small sum they have spent in 
aiding the distribution and sale of the work, by the reflection 
that the money has been spent at home, and that it will soon 
return to them, with interest, through some of the manifold 
channels of trade. It is not to be supposed, however, that Yan- 
kee ingenuity finds no other devices for ne a sale of their 
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spurious literary wares. The method by which “Telper’s Im- 
pending Crisis” attained such a circulation at the North, af- 
fords another illustration of the genius of this people. It at- 
tracted but little notice when first issued, notwithstanding the 
popularity of its doctrines and the imprimatur of sixty-eight 
Black Republican Congressmen; yet the persistent abuse heap- 
ed upon it by the New York “Herald” gave it a sale almost 
unprecedented in the annals of American literature. Now, we 
cannot think that Bennett could have had any laudable design 
in abusing so trifling a book, but that he was paid to do so 
in order to give it notoriety, is a supposition too much in ac- 
cordance with the antecedents of all parties concerned to be 
lightly rejected. This may be thought a digression ; yet if we 
have succeeded at all in illustrating the shameless artifices to 
which this inventive people—this Yankee “ Association for Mu- 
tual Aid and Admiration”’—have resorted, in order to give 
currency to the counterfeit issues of their press, our space and 
our readers’ time will not be occupied unprofitably. 

But to whatever causes Northern literature may be indebted 
for its supremacy, its effects upon the Southern mind have been 
pernicious in the extreme. In the first place, it has exerted a 
most corrupting influence upon our taste. Time that should 
have been employed by our reading people in acquainting 
themselves with the literary treasures in which the English 
language so richly abounds, has been wasted in delving among 
the rubbish of the Yankee press; and the taste for pure style, 
elevated sentiment and just thoughts, has given place to a mor- 
bid appetite for high-sounding phrases, for ridiculous sentimen- 
tality, and for startling and paradoxical assertions. Again, for 
a series of years subsequent to the Revolution, the Southern 
people having left it to their Northern allies to write the an- 
nals of the country, never once suspected but that it would be 
done impartially, and hence received with implicit confidence 
all their statements om historical subjects. These allies were 
not backward in availing themselves of this confidence in their 
veracity ; for from the very formation of the late Federal 
Union, they began a systematic perversion of the facts of his- 
tory, both in order to magnify their own merits and to enslave 
the South by falsely interpreting the constitutional compact 
entered into between the States. We will point to two instan- 
ces to show with what unblushing effrontery these attempts 
have been made. Mr. Webster, referring to Massachusetts, in 
his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne, in the Senate, spoke as fol- 
lows: “The bones of her sons fallen in the great struggle for 
independence, lie mingled with the soil of every State from 
New Hampshire to Georgia.” The*extract containing this 
assertion has, for thirty years, been periodically spouted from 
the rostra of all the colleges and schools of the South, and 
the assertion itself received with perfect faith in its truth by 
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the admiring auditories attendant upon such exhibitions. Yet 
it happens to be a fact of which any one can feel assured who 
will examine even Irving’s “Life of Washington,” that no 
corps of Massachusetts troops came south of Virginia during 
the entire Revolutionary War. Such a statement should have 
come with a bad grace from a “ defender of the Constitution,” 
although it is as true as could have been expected from a “ de- 
fender of New England.” For our next example, we are in- 
debted to a writer in the Southern Quarterly Review.* A Mr, 
Sabine published a book entitled “ American Loyalists,” which 
was intended partly for the glorification of Massachusetts, and 
partly for the traduction of South Carolina ; and in it, asserted 
that out of some 230,000 regulars furnished to the Constitu- 
tional Army, 118.000 came from New England alone. The re- 
viewer we have named having resolved not to suffer the state- 
ment to go unchallenged, and having carefully investigated the 
facts of the case, showed conclusively from the correspondence 
of Washington and other contemporaneous documents, that it 
Was a gross perversion of historical facts; that these New 
England patriots, though suddenly “filled top-tull of direful” 
wrath when their money was imperilled by a British tax, and 
their property by the presence ot an invading toe, gradually 
cooled off as the enemy withdrew from Boston, and trampled 
the soil of their allies; that they became the most reluctant to 
enlist of all the colonists, and that their volunteers were uni- 
versally regarded as the most insubordinate and mercenary 
troops in the entire service. Our critic concluded (very justly 
we think) that Mr. Sabine, to make out his estimates, availed 
himself of the pay roll or pension list, on which New England 
mustered considerably stronger than upon the battle field ; for 
it seems that, by some adroit management, the New England 
States having enrolled their entire militia nominally in the ser- 
vice, succeeded afterward in having them paid and pensioned 
from the Federal Treasury. And this conclusion derives ¢on- 
firmation from the fact that the entire militia force of these 
colonies at the date of the Revolution, amounted to about 11%, 
0U0 men. We digress ; yet we cannot forbear the remark that 
nothing could better illustrate the genius of the Yankee race 
for overreaching all with whom they deal, than this artful 
method by which they got pay for services which were never 
rendered, and pensions for patriotism that was never exhibited. 

Until a recent period we regarded this people as our friends 
and political brethren, and have felt proud of their literary 
achievements. Now that their political iniquities have been 
exposed, and their true character exhibited, we see that we 
have been not only dupes in, politics and trade, but likewise 
dupes in literature. We have en azing, as we fancied, ata 
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* Southern Quarterly Review for July, 1S48, p. 37, et seq. 
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great drama, generously enacted by this wonderful race at the 
North, which was to redound to the glory of the whole Ameri- 
can people, and to teach, as its moral, the excellence of American 
institutions and of American literature. But now that the 
screen has been removed and the wires exposed, like an urchin 
let behind the scenes after a puppet show, we feel that we have 
been cheated by ingenious contrivance to get our pennies; and 
we know that we have not been looking at giants at all, 
or even at men, but at ridiculous automatons with nothing 
human about them, yet well calculated for acting the part 
which they have just been playing. But, to drop metaphor and 
simile, we have the consolation of knowing that no ordinary 
means have been used to deceive us, and that we have been the 
dupes of a class of beings whose genius and passion for gulling 
seems almost diabolical. 

What chance had a Southerner to win literary renown while 
his own section was controlled and duped after this fashion? 
He had but two: either to give or to sell for a trifle his copy- 
right toa Yankee publisher, and thereby lose the just reward 
of his labor; er, to renounce his own section and join the 
society of all Yankees in abusing and traducing the institu- 
tions under which he was reared. Such prospects were well 
fitted “to repress his noble rage and to freeze the genial current 
of the soul.” 

But the important question for us to settle now is, how are we 
to relieve ourselves from our degrading dependence upon our 
enemies for one of our chief sources of information and pleasure? 
Since like causes ever produced like results, we must endeavor 
to prevent a recurrence of thg influences which have led to 
this state of things, before we can reasonably hope to avoid a 
return of the disease. We readily admit that our political 
independence is one step toward the disenthralment of our 


literature, because its tendency is to remove our centres of 


trade from the Northern to the Southern cities, and to give us 
commercial freedom, by which we can remove many obstacles 
which have hitherto retarded our advance in literature. Then 
an unshackled commerce becomes doubly a matter of impor- 
tance to us—involving as it does, higher interests than any 
mere pecuniary advantages: the interests of letters. The sub- 
ject of direct trade with Europe (upon which the independence 
of our commerce depends) is receiving ample discussion for its 
own sake. Therefore we need only say that, after the war, 
there will arise : great commercial contest which will decide, 
in a great measure, the question of supremacy for the two rival 
Confederacies of Nogth America, and in that contest the South 
will “expect every man to do his duty.” , 

But it may be of little avail to Southern literature if We stop 
with the establishment of difect trade. There are other points 
to be guarded. Is it to be thought that the Yankee “Association 
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for Mutual Aid and Admiration” is to be dissolved by a perma. 
nent disruption of the Union, or by the inglorious defeat of the 
mottled hordes who now invade our soil? Such will not be the 
case. If we would, therefore, complete our literary disenthral- 
ment, we must place ourselves beyond the reach of this detest- 
able combination. Its agents, of both sexes, upon the return of 
peace, will flock hither in numbers, under the guise of every 
employment that promises light work and good wages. If we 
encourage the stay among us of a people so sleeplessly vigilant 
in pursuit of the selfish ends of their race, we must expect 
Yankee literature to resume its ancient sway. Let the South, 
therefore, refuse them all encouragement and patronage, and 
force them to seek a lodgment in other climes. She has already 
taken a step in the right direction by employing, principally, 
Southern teachers in her schools and colleges, and by educating 
her youth at home. And this affords us an easy transition to 
the educational institutions of the South, of which we now pro- 
pose to treat briefly. 

While much has been gained by the withdrawal of Southern 
youth from the colleges of the North, still more good might be 
accomplished by raising those of the South to the position of 
universities in the proper acceptation of that term. Many of 
the latter are already universities in name, but in name only— 
being really inferior, in many respects, to the best high schools 
of which England can boast. Perhaps the only exception to 
this remark is afforded in the University of Virginia; and its 
success has shown that the lack of institutions of learning 
of the highest order, in the South, bas not been owing to a want 
of ability to sustain them. W@ghave had, within the last few 
years, some cheering prospects in other quarters, which we sin- 
cerely hope may not be blighted by the existing war; for, with 
the establishment of Southern universities of equal grade with 
those of Europe, we Inay anticipate the dawn of a new era in 
Southern literature. 

In the next place, we must rid ourselves of Yankee newspa- 
pers and periodicals. How is this to be accomplished ? We 
cannot, by expostulation or command, prevent booksellers from 
selling, nor the thoughtless among us from buying this ephe- 
meral trash of the North. We must resort, if possible, to the 
method of supplanting it by superior publications of our own. 
This, we think, can be readily accomplished by the proper action 
on the part of the reading men and women of the South. It is 
apparent that if our best Southern journals be inferior to the 
Northern, the inferiority consists not in tone, authenticity or 
editorial ability; for, in the first two particulars, our journals 
have decidedly the advantage, while in the last they are at least 
the equals‘of their Northern contemporaries. 1t consists, if at 
all, in the amount of general newSand variety of reading mat- 
ter; and this is owing to the fact that, in most instances, a 
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comparatively limited circulation renders it impossible for our 


newspapers to furnish the double and trinle sheets of those of 


New York. The immense circulation of the New York Herald, 
for example, has enabled it profitably to spend vast sums to 
correspondents, and to establish such facilities of information 
us generally to anticipate its contemporaries in publishing the 
latest news. <A liberal support from every part of thé South, 
extended to any of our leading journals favorably situated for 
the acquisition of intelligence and for rapid distribution to their 
subscribers, would render them more readable than even the 
notorious “Herald.” Because, with all its excellences, they 
would be wanting in the shameless venality, the fictitious 
canards and unblushing mendacity characteristic of that famous 
sheet. The support heretofore given by the South to the 
Northern press being transferred to our Southern newspapers, 
would, of itself, place it in the power of the latter to establish 
a correspondence with all parts of the world, to present their 
readers with the greatest variety of news, and to impart a new 
vigor and give a wider range to their editorial columns. 

Much that has been said of newspapers applies with equal 
force to periodicals ; but the importance of the latter, and their 
peculiar relation to our subject, demand a more extended 
notice. The influence of these publications is not easily exag- 


gerated. They are the appropriate censors in the Republic of 


Letters, and the history of modern literature is replete with 
evidences of their power. Their praise has made the fortune 
of many an author—their censure, perhaps, sealing the doom 
of more. The London Quarterly elevated the author of Wav- 
erly to the apex of fame, and sent poor John Keats prematurely 
tothe tomb. But the origin of the “dreaded Quarterly”’ itself, 
perhaps affords the highest proof of their power. It was estab- 
lished by the Tories as a party necessity, to return the ponderous 
blows of the Edinburgh Review, then recently set up by the 
Whigs, and battling for their principles with all the vigor of its 
younger days. But we have evidence nearer home. What, 
but the persistent efforts of Yankee periodicals, could have 
given the prosaic Longfellow a wider circle of readers on this 
side of the Atlantic than Tennyson, Campbell, or Burns? 
What, but they, could have convinced anybody out of New 
England, and in his senses, that John Greenleaf Whittier— 
that most uninspired of fanatics—was capable of aught an 
metre but the veriest doggerel ? or that the stuff manufactured 
from the brain of James Russell Lowell was any more like 
genuine poetry than the taste of wooden nutmegs resembles 
that of the real article? Yet all these wonders have the peri- 
odical publications of the Yankee Aid Society accomplished ; 
while we have been content to gaze at these marvels in stolid 
padmiration—perhaps inwardly thanking our stars that we lived 
under the same Government with people so mightily clever! 
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We have now a few periodicals—the survivors of a long line 
of fallen worthies—that have battled nobly in the cause of 
Southern independence—political, commercial, and _ literary. 
They have already done much good, and will do more. But 
does not the crisis demand of us to put them on a footing which 
will enable them to draw out all the best talent of the South to 
the support of our cause? Their pages are usually filled with 
a variety of entertaining and instructive matter, and their sub- 
scription lists are consequently large. But, with a still wider 
circulation, they would be able to make a more systematic 
defence of Southern principles, by paying for contributions 
on stated subjects. We know not to what extent this system 
may be adopted by them, but we conceive, from such circum- 
stances as are within our knowledge, that they have not yet 
been able to place themselves upon that footing which has 
succeeded so well in Great Britain. We do not wholly agree 
with the opinion attributed to Dr. Johnson, that “none but a 
blockhead would think of writing unless he were paid for his 
labor ;” yet we think the testimony of experience is generally 
in favor of the paying system. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century England was not lacking in talents for criti- 
cal and political disquisition, or for the lighter efforts of fictitious 
production, nor in a taste for those varied styles of writing. Yet 
her magazines of that period accomplished little, compared with 
those of a more recent day. 

While other influences have doubtless operated, the plan of 
paying a guinea a page for all contributions worthy of publica- 
tion discloses, perhaps, the true secret of the change; and we 
opine that the aforesaid guinea had no small influenee in deter- 
mining Macaulay, Jeffrey, Carlyle, and others, to produce those 
brilliant essays which will perish only with the language in 
which they are written. Now, it may be asked, why do not 
the proprietors of periodicals among us adopt the same system! 
To this, two answers may be hazarded. In the first place, 
although we are not sure but that it would prove a decided 
success, we would not ourselves like to risk the capital required 
in such an enterprise, and Southern publishers may be of the 
same opinion. It may be asking too much, even of these 
adventurous pioneers in Southern literature. In the second 
place, our situation is not that of Great Britain. There, any 
periodical that offers good pay may be sure of a competent 
corps of contributors within reach of the city in which it is 
published. Under the system in question, able Southern con- 
tributors, sufficient to supply all demand, would doubtless be 
procured in course of time. But this length of time might be 
considerable, and meanwhile our publisher might see his funds 
rapidly exhausted without any such improvement in his pages 
as to reimburse his outlay. Many British periodicals haveg 
come into existence full grown. ‘I'he Edinburgh Review ex- 
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hibited more brillianey and power, perhaps, during the first 
decade or two of its existence than it has ever since shown. 
But until we can furnish a Brougham, a Jeffrey and a Sidney 
Smith within a single city, we must be content to pursue a dif. 
ferent course. We must enable our periodicals to grow—to 
attain the highest excellence by receiving constant sustenance 
from a liberal and intelligent public. Let a support be extended 
to them adequate to their existing merits, and they will become 
more deserving of patrdnage. According to this simple plan, a 
publisher is not asked to stake his all for the public good upon 
a mere chance of bettering his position. He, in effect, says to 
the public: “Subscribe, and aid me in encouraging Southern 
literature ; whether I succeed or not in my attempted improve- 
ment you get a full equivalent for your money, and can lose 
nothing.” Such a proposition meeting with a liberal response, 
his periodical would, in course of time, draw about it a corps 
of writers of competent ability, and thus gradually subsidize 
the best talent of the Confederacy for its support. 

With our centres of trade in our own Confederacy, with 
institutions of learning of the highest order, with a powerful 
newspaper press gratifying the wants of our own péople and 
thereby excluding Northern journals, our magazines and 
reviews encouraging and exercising the talent of the South, 
we may reasonably hope to rival in letters the most polished 
nations of the globe. We should not expect, nor should we 
desire to compete with the Yankee nation in certain literary 
idiosyncracies which have rendered that race notorious, if not 
famous. Our daily prayer should be: Save us from such edi- 
tors as Bennett, Greeley and Webb—from such novelists as Ned 
Buntline and Mrs. Stowe—from the philosophy of Stephen P. 
Andrews and Ralph W. Emerson—from the poetry of such 
rhymesters as Dana, Pierpont, Willis and the rest—but most 
especially from that sickly taste displayed by the Northern 
people in gulphing down the incoherent mass of trash which 
their press daily “belches forth with groans.” The South 
should desire—and we confidently assert she will have, if the 
proper means are employed—a literature not like that of the 
North, remarkable chiefly for the fecundity of its abortive 
issues, but having its marks in the aptest use of language, in 
the highest standard of excellence, in the purest models of 
taste. Newspapers, honest, able, manly and independent peri- 
odicals, willing to praise where praise is due, but visiting with 
condign punishment all pretentious quackery in the noblest of 
all professions; institutions of learning imparting a profound 
knowledge and an enthusiastic love of the classics, the sciences 
and philosophy, are all within our reach and constitute ‘the 
conditions requisite to théshighest literary achievements. 

What is there then to prevent this consummation so “devout- 
ly to be wished?” Are the Southern people a race of Boeotian 
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dullards, who are incapable of intellectual improvement? We 
cannot think so. Sprung from the Anglo-Saxon family, so 
widely vaunted for its mental powers, they have undergone a 
slight admixture with one or two other races, all of whom have 
been distinguished for literary renown. But while they have 
already shown an aptitude for government and the conduct of 
affairs never surpassed, they have also exhibited in many 
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! instances the highest capacity for winning that celebrity which 
| ; attends the “laborious days” of the closet. 

} But some genius, of philosophic bent and narrow vision, may 
= find an obstacle in the enervating influences of the southern 
: t. clime. We have only to point to the warmer shores of the 
e Mediterranean to answer this objection. Climes, whose “ eter- 
4 ; nal summer” afforded inspiration to the British bard, have 
. succeeded far too well in the cultivation of letters for us to 
. countenance a suggestion of this sort. 


But some free philosopher, seeing no good in any social state 
that does not encourage Communistic tendencies and free-love 
“affinities,” may discover in the institution of Southern slavery 
5 a difficulty that is not to be surmounted. Let us briefly con- 
sider this opinion : 
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*“ Look onee more 
Where on the Agean sea a city stands, 
Pure the air and light the soil, 

Athens, the eye of Greece and mother of arts 
And eloquence. ”’ 
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Slaveholding Athens was not only among the first to 
* . cultivate these “arts and eloquence,” but carried them to a 
perfection rarely, if ever, equalled, and never surpassed. 
Sophocles and Euripides are still the models of dramatic 
i composition; Demosthenes will never be neglected as long 
‘ as oratory is studied; while the profoundest thinkers still 
examine with wonder the philosophical monuments reared by 
ai ; the mighty genius of the stagirite. If farther proof is wanted, 
. look to Rome—magnificent, powerful, slaveholding Rome. 
Her language is still considered, throughout Christendom, an 
essential part of education; and the laws which govern two- 
thirds of the population of the civilized world are even now 
interpreted in the light of her jurisprudence. 
, " But we need not discuss these matters further. It is already 
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evident that, unless we again surrender ourselves to the tender 
mercies of the Yankee “Society for Mutual Aid and Admira- 
tion,” and again fall into the delusion that we are fit only to 
grow cotton and corn, or tobacco, sugar or rice and aioe t0 
fight, and that we must leave it to this clever Borean race to 
furnish us with our information and our opinions as with our 
clothes and coffee-pots, we have #a high literary destiny 
before us. But it must be admitted that it may be difficult for 
us to exorcise the spell of Yankee supremacy, as it was for 
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our fathers to free themselves from the domination of English 
authors even after their politic al independence had been estab- 
lished; and that we may continue, like them, to give patronage 
to a literature that is to revile us for many a long year to 
come. The old taunt of “Who reads an American book ?” 
may be revived, with the change, “Who reads a Southern 
book?” But, if so, Southerners will have only themselves to 
blame. 





ART. III—THE PINEY WOODS. 


There is a strip of country bordering on the Gulf and Atlan- 
tic coasts, extending—with interv: als. of fertile swamp and 
meadow—nearly as far west as the Rio Grande, and nearly as 
far north as the mountain regions of New Jersey. It is called 
the Pine-Barrens; and lands of the same character may be 
found in little oases as far interior as Troy, New York, in the 
neighborhood of Boston, on Tony Island, and about the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Tarrytown. On the Gulf, they stretch 
from one to one hundred and fifty miles toward the Tennessee, 
and gradually lose themselves in the fertile prairies and cot- 
ton plantations. On the Atlantic they do not, in all cases, ex- 
tend so far; and, imperceptibly, they rise from wet flats to hills, 
and the pines become mingled with oak and chestnut, until, 
farther west, these grow into rich farms and lovely mountain 
slopes, and rich valle ys and table-lands, underneath the most 
beautiful sky and sweetest climate in America. 

The Pine-Barrens, as they are called, are not as sterile as 
they are supposed to be, nor subject to such long droughts as 
travellers have reported. The swamps and meadows, in many 
parts, are exceedingly productive, and in others the hills them- 
selves repay the farmer for cultivation. ‘The worst soils bring 
ample crops when judiciously manured, and being of a light 
and loose texture, and refreshed with frequent summer rains, 
possess a marked advantage in these respects over the richer 
und stiffer lands of the West. Being sandy, they are mellow 
and easily penetrated by the roots of vegeti ition; and being 
enriched under constant showers, the climate warms the crops 
into an astonishing exuberance. Besides this, the facility with 
which the farmer can gather the straw of the pine, and the 
peat of the low grounds, enables him to fertilize at a much less 
expense than in those of der onotnage districts. The soil, 
under skilful cultivation, will produce all the luxuries of gar- 
den or orchard ; and even in its natural state, blessed with the 
soft air of a Southern climate, nature springs into an early 
maturity, and displays a growth of verdure and flowers that 
would add a charm to the most beautiful scenes. 

The land is astonishingly cheap, and a pretty place can be 
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made at a small expense by a person of taste and good sense. 
It needs but little of the gardener’s art. Select a gentle emi- 
nence, that curls down some glade in successive undulations ; 
clear away surplus pines; trim up the undergrowth of young 
trees; use the bush scythe freely for a few years—and you 
have a place, with all the wildness and variety of nature, 
polished in positive loveliness by the hand of art. The high 
costs of plantations of trees of old countries is here avoided, 
and in a few years you may grow noble groves of indigenous 
oaks, whose never-fading green would have been London's 
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delight. 

The dry foliage of the pine, which in new forests thickly 

’ mats the ground, forms a layer of bituminous fuel. The in- 


habitants burn this in the winter, that the cattle may crop the 
first tender blades of spring that appear with the blue flag and 
7 violet. In March, the whole face of the land presents one 
‘ black waste of charred vegetation, and the smouldering fires 
have killed off everything but the pines and the trees in the 
: moist dells and glades. Ilence, in April the hills look like a 
new-shaven lawn, and gives the farmer a limitless pasture of 
sweet and tender herbage. An industrious horticulturist can 
3 easily acquire a respectable competence by a few years of well- 
directed toil; and the slandered soil of the Barrens is now. be- 
ing used for the production of cotton, showing an incipient ap- 
preciation of their real value. The climate must eventually 
: bring them under cultivation for that purpose. The increasing 
r demand for cotton will subject to the plough even the barren- 
: 4 est hills, in a climate to which the production of this precious 
staple is limited. Even now, the better portions of the Bar- 
rens pay no mean returns in contrast with better soils. The 

glebe is easily worked, the country healthy, and the freightage 
’ to market less expensive. This region is well adapted to or- 

i? chards and vineyards, and the frequency of marl-beds in some 
3 portions renders the cost of fertilizing trifling. We have seen 
+! luscious bunches of Catawbas, almost rivaling, in flavor and 
i beauty, the pulpy clusters that hang on the rocks of the 

Rhine. We have seen pears of a size and juicy richness 
i excelling anything brought in the markets of Philadelphia.— 
ay The Barrens are salubrious, and well watered and wooded; and 
the charmed retreats of its secluded people seem to bear a per- 
fect exemption from sickness. Rip Van Winkles, both in age 
and indolence, are common, although we sometimes doubt 
whether a twenty years sleep beneath the shade of the Mag- 
nolias would make a man as grey or stiff in the joints as the 
climate of Sleepy Hollow made their prototype. Railroads 
and emigration will soon overflow the present limits of the 
land, and in time these little settlements may grow into hand- 
some villages. The apple and vine never fail with their an- 
nual supply. The peach does quite as well as farther north 
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The fig brings fruit that Syria cannot beat, and oranges (if 
slightly protected) sweeter and larger than those of Cuba. 

The branches, or swamps of the streams, form a net-work 
over the country. They penetrate the piney hills with gashes 
of greener and softer foliage, making a superb contrast with 
the monotonous evergreens around them, especially in spring, 
when the massy boughs of the Titi weep with blossoms. The 
whole country is one boundless park of hills and dales, free 
from undergrowth and shaded by stalwart pines, or running 
toward the swamps into undulating lawns and romantic glades, 
where, in April, the elegant dogwood spreads its wide sprays of 
white blooms, or the magnolia flowers the sovereign of the 
woods. Here, intertwined in lordly groups, you may, in some 
places, see the elm, the most beautiful of trees; the live-oak, 
the most sublime and venerable; and the evergreen of Magnol, 
the most magnificent and courtly. Here the country sweeps 
down in grassy savannahs—there rises up in lofty hills, that 
embosom picturesque dells of aromatic shrubs and wild flowers, 
which form important additions to the ornamental stock of 
English gardeners. Here hills climb above hills, almost into 
peaks that lord it over the surrounding country; and you see. 
in the far distances, long lines of blue forest, in stratas over 
ach other, and the dim, grey sea at their base. Everywhere 
flow the loveliest streams. Everywhere the bluffs and hill-sides 
sparkle with springs of sweet and cool water, that bubble from 
the pure heart of the sand-hills. The clearest brooks run over 
the snowiest sands, and in their beryl depths are found the 
bream and the trout. This is the character of the barrens 
adjacent to Mobile, and extending far into Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. It cannot boast of the highest kind of wild or cultivated 
scenery, but here is a sunset we saw off a long point in Mobile 
bay, that looked like what we have heard described of Naples: 
Above, a sky of watery blue, faintly flushed with rose and 
purple; the West, a red sunset diffused like a sea of orange, 
blazing behind a black Italian wood of massive pines. In 
front, scattering gleams of sunshine, glancing through the 
violet gloom that rested on the sea, with its high evening 
winds and tossing billows. If this was not as superb a contrast 
of colors as Naples can present; if this is not as glorious as the 
sublime scenes of the Alps, then sunsets stir up no emotions. 
We do not mean to say by this we have the splendid scenery of 
Europe, but that what we do have when properly dressed up by 
cultivation, or judiciously touched up by a fine sunset, is not so 
bad after all. 

This pleasant land is the home of what are called the “ poor 
white trash’—a synonym of Northern importation. _ All the 
people of the pines have been thus stigmatized in one ¢lass. In 
undertaking a defence we do not wish to palliate the faults of 
that very low class of paupers who may be found wherever the 
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sun shines, but to show that the people of the pines are the 
same Saxons in industry and good sense as those that own 
plantations and cotton factories. The light in which English 
and Northern writers have represented these people is but 
another evidence of that fanatic prejudice that falsifies facts to 
gratify an unreasonable hate of our institutions. They insist 
on coloring African pupilage with the hues of oriental despot- 
ism, and they see in our people isolated castes—in the higher 
circles of whites, lazy harems of beautiful women and barbaric 
lords; and in the lower, ignorant and beastly peasants. It is 
a traditional sneer of the fanatic that the sweet South mothers 
slaves and harlots; and our people, for many years, have been 
stigmatized as the dirty progeny of a base institution. We 
have but little respect for these foppish peripatetics, who write 
for the newspapers. It is their business to manufacture mar- 
vellous facts and create sensations at home, and they are 
not scrupulous as to at whose expense it is done. They dine on 
a crust and marrow-bone, and their pay is a penny the line. 
An attic, to them, is a palace, and they are terrible reformers, 
seeking martyrdom on the side that is most liberal and success- 
ful. We regret the morals of this normal tribe of lecturers 
and letter-makers were not better, and that, like Romans, they 
would prefer living poor and dying noble to bartering honor 
for money and notoriety. But why complain? Ghosts of all 
Grub street start up in horrid resurrection, and we have no 
Pope, with lightning periods, to thunder among their hordes 
and drown their barkings. It is a low employment to collect 
the faults of neighboring States and carry them home to pan- 
der to the prejudices of fanatic countrymen, instead of facts to 
show them their patriotism has degenerated into a mixture 
of enthusiastic vanity and conceit. . 

Charity alone would compel a philanthropist to such a course. 
Flattery deludes a people into the belief that they are the 
models for others to gauge their conduct by, and ignorance of 
their ignorance makes their civilization retrograde. Poetic 
flattery may magnify the Illisus into classic beauty because it 
ran by the walls of Athens, but yet Iliisus is as much of a ditch 
and little of a mountain brook as ever. 

There is a certain class of idle people living among the pines, 
but it is the inherent evil that exists in every society ; and the 
cause of their indolence and poverty is more in nature than 
individual indiscretion. The better Classes, although rough in 
appearance and not particularly polished in manners, are indus- 
trious and intelligent. 

And those who argue ignorance from the roughness of their 
dress, read character superficially, and have probably ventured 
beyond the corporation limits for the first time. toughness in 
costume, geniality and simplicity of address, and wildness of 
scenery, are just what constitute the picturesqueness of the 
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country, and those who have no eye for nature, or who think 
a weeks absence from the club-room a hardship, should keep 
the smoke of their chimneys in plain sight. The people of the 
pines have considerable wealth and much talent, and their 
children often reach conspicuous stations in society. Henry 
Clay and Daniel Boone are the highest results of their intel- 
lect, and in many parts of the South may be seen families of 
vast wealth who date their birth from the sand-hiller’s cabin. 
They have not sunk to a caste, as Northern writers aflirm ; 
they have more talent than they have received credit for, and 
they are quite as successful as other classes of society in the 
pursuits of life. In regard to the lower class, it is not the insti- 
tution of slavery that has made them lazy. The same class 
exists throughout the North, but are only more industrious 
because forced to be so by a severer climate, and only more 
decent because they live in rich and densely-settled districts, 
and have models of refinement immediately before them. 
Despair and poverty produces the same squalid class in the 
thick populations of European cities that solitude and the 
wilderness produces in America. And we venture to affirm, 
that in the metropoli of New York and London alone, may be 
found a far greater number of paupers and criminals than exist 
in the entire South. Wedo not state this in a spirit of recrimi- 
nation that exaggerates, but as a fact notorious to every one of 
ordinary intelligence. 

All things seem to move in cycles, and all extremes bear the 
closest resemblance. The highest degrees of heat and cold 
burn; fanatic devotees of liberty become ruthless despots; and 
thus the analogy runs through all nature. <A very dense or a 
very thin population is productive of a condition nearly allied 
to barbarism. In one case, society crowds down the lowest 
orders into poverty and ignorance, and in the want of society 
and the loneliness of nature degenerates men into trappers and 
hunters, whose blood alone makes them superior to the Indian. 
One is a barbarism of civilization, caused by the exhaustion of 
manhood by crime and oppression, and the other the savage 
und independent barbarism of the woods, that scorns the 
shackles of labor—one, of the declining Roman, and the other, 
of the progressing Saxon—but poth squalid and repulsive. Na- 
ture has a tendency to grow better by successive propagation 
and continual decay, but can never reach the perfection realized 
in cultivation. A man, or plant, or animal improved by art 
into a superiority over nature, will degenerate into an equality 
with nature if deserted by art. The polish of art, therefore, 
roughens into the coarseness of surrounding nature when left 
to itself, and will again grow better by the slow proggss of 
natural laws. The skill of the gardener prunes and trims a 
forest, and it becomes a park. The trees develop and produce 
better fruit, but neglect brings on the old degeneracy; yet the 
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slender, reed-like trees that succeed, cast their seed and the 
stock slowly improves. The rose becomes a common sweet- 
brier, but yet the sweet-brier is again slowly growing into a 
rose. Ages of decay produces a soil of wondertul fertility, and 
vegetation improves until we get a date or banana, an apple 
or melon; and the horticulturist’s cunning is exercised only to 
hasten a perfecting nature. So with men. Society being a 
creation of art, just as much as painting, has a tendency to go 
hack to the old level of barbarism from which it was litted by 
favorable local circumstances; and the pioneer, placed amidst 
the savageism of a lone wilderness, imperceptibly assimilates 
to animal life, and in a few generations the progeny of the 
Saxon might again become rovers of the sea. ‘The tumults 
following the breaking up of the Roman empire was the cause 
of an universal barbarism; but it was not an antediluvian bar- 
barism. It was a barbarism rough, but vastly more vigorous 
in intellect and conscience, and needed but the cultivation of 
peace to produce the present splendid results. A moderately 
settled state is most favorable to virtue and liberty, and thick 
populations to wealth, luxury and high civilization—uouless a 
very high development of Christianity modifies the ordinary 
laws of nature. Man’s nature, under given circumstances, is 
to transgress, but Christianity has undoubtedly checked that 
propensity, and in connection with self-interest in commerce 
and property, have sufficiently civilized him to induce him to 
turn his strength to maintaining and saving instead of destroy- 
ing life. In any of the backwoods districts in any of the Free 
States, in Europe, in Asia, you tind the poor, the idle and the 
criminal. If the trees hung with pods of honey and the rocks 
gurgled with fountains of milk, if every spring bubbled with 
Wine and its margins sprouted with ‘manna, if every tree 
dangled with loaves and every lake cast to its shores delicately- 
cooked fishes, there would still be people too indolent to gather, 
and who would clamor tor socialism because the kind heavens 
did not drop angels to put the food in their mouths. In every 
land, and in all time, the thriftless, the ignorant and supersti- 
tious will continue to exist, and nothing but the poor-house 
and arm of the State will ever reform their habits. They 
wander in the woods and hunt gnd fish, because they lack the 
capacity to live in any other Ea but, for all this, a “ailroad 
penetrating a wild neighborhood will change a whole commu- 
nity of this class. Mental impotency makes the parent idle 
through the forest, but in the meanwhile the children are grow- 
ing up with more vigorous powers, and, as yet, not being 
hardened into inflexible habits of idleness, improve on the first 
appearance of civilization. The introduction of a better class, 
with greater style and refinement, excites their ambition, and 
they labor until they earn a competence that enables them to 
rival the elegance of their neighbors. 
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This class of the people, who live on the sand-hills, are 
certainly curious beings. They despise labor because it. is 
wearisome, and their repugnance to it is only conquered by a 
fine prospect of shooting deer, or cutting a bee-tree and filling 
his buckets with the snowy combs of wild honey. 

The husband builds his house at the head of a branch, where 
a few red-oaks or hickories afford him a summer shade, and 
where the prominency of the hills shut out the north winds. 
Below him is a spring of sparkling water, flowing up through 
the sands. Above it the magnolia limbs are in bloom; and, 
beyond it—if spring-time—a boundless deep of flowering Titi. 
His home has, of course, been selected with a view to the 
abundance of pine-knots. The wild cherry and honey-locust, 
that stand in the smooth yard before his door, constitute the 
orchard. With the one, he makes his bounce for a winter 
beverage; and with the sweet pods of the other, foments his 
beer. His cabin is built of logs, with projecting eaves, and his 
white-haired children sit around an “auld clay biggin,” large 
enough for a closet or pantry. <A patch of sweet potatoes and 
ground-peas, or melons and a cow or two, make up the balance 
of his wealth. He hates dress, because he feels awkward in 
finery; and loves whisky, because it places him on a temporary 
level with kings, and makes him feel as if he could outjump the 
famous cow that jumped over the moon. The boundless forests 
of pine and natural lawns are his park, and their game his 
quarry. Green branches run in every direction among the 
pines, and are veined with brooks thatgmurmur the summer 
long through their beautiful solitudes with soft and bright 
waters. Along these he spends his days catching trout or 
stalking for deer. But game does not last forever; and, as 
it grows scarce, to his utter confusion and astonishment, he 
suddenly discovers an “ amazin’ sight 0’ wild hogs, dropt down 
by kind Heaven” expressly tor his benefit. 

The quails and manna always make their appearance for him 
exactly at the right time, and the doleful squeal of the murdered 
friars rings like a knell through the woods. “It does seem so 
Strange that wild hogs are so plenty!’ he argues to himself: 
“He never knew it before. How lucky! Just in the nick o’ 
time, as the deer gin eout.” A hog is now wild by custom, and 
his natural history becoming more closely studied, it is found he 
is of that untamable class of animals that the common law does 
not recognize as property. He is sworn to be wild, as a rhino- 
ceros, “whether he be tame as a barn-yard fowl, or whether he 
be in his owner’s mark or noe,” as some old English author ex- 
claims with quaint simplicity. Even crop-ears and bob-tails— 
those awful symbols of property—inspire no terror, and poor 
piggie is disfigured but not protected. They think he who exer- 
cises a right of property over animals fit for the table, is totally 
undeserving of an honest man’s vote for Congress. But when 
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increasing population makes this kind of sport dangerous, he 
heaves a sigh of utter despair, and consoles himself with the 
thought that “the pine-knots done gin eout, an’ hits time to 
move.” He shoulders his rifle, crams his family in an ox-cart, 
and seeks a settlement in a denser wilderness. If his sons are 
inclined to be industrious and dutiful in maintaining their 
“sickly old fathers” in their age, they spend the rest of their 
days in smoking a pipe at the cabin door, and, like Rip 
Van Winkle, playing with or nursing the grandchildren. By 
this time, high wages being paid for industry, his sons are 
engaged as artizans. The borders of the old home-fields, having 
grown up in oaks, magnolias, sassafras, maples and dogwood, 
form a lawn ready made and planted, to the hand of the land- 
scape gardener. A town gentleman becomes the purchaser ; 
the potato patch becomes a miniature park; a cottage is built, 
and the former proprietor looks with envy and wonder on the 
possessor of the old homestead. But the proceeds realized 
from its sale sets him up in the world, and his children mingle 
with the advancing tide of population as important free-holders. 
This is a true sketch of the lowest caste of Southern population, 
and even here you do not find absolute pauperism. This class 
exists in every land, and is only a little worse in the ultra 
South because of the softness of the climate and thickness of 
the pines. 

A solitude of unsettled forest rapidly barbarises. Even the 
educated and refined, placed in the same circumstances, become 
gluttonous and carelgss of dress, and give up to coarse and 
slothful manners. They grow indolent, because there is nothing 
to call forth exertion. They become shabby in toilet, because 
the eye of pride and fashion is not on them; and over-indul- 
gence in food is natural, where the dining-hour is the principal 
event of the day. The neglect of ceremony brings grossness of 
behavior, and too much familiarity degenerates into contempt. 
Unconsciously, our breeding and self-control vanishes and 
memory loses the treasures of knowledge. Dr. Kane, in his 
“aretic expedition,” preserved himself and followers from these 
evil effects, by enforcing the rules of good breeding with 
almost as firm a hand as those of ship discipline. His quick 
and philosophical mind immediately saw its importance. It is 
the constant collision of mind in party or intellectual strifes, 
the rivalries in trade and the emulations in fashion, the 
restraints of ceremony and the excitement of vanity, pride and 
ambition, that keep the constant polish on civilization and pre- 
vent man’s relapse into barbarism. “Poor white trash” will 
always be found, in every country and every age, as long as 
mefijare idle and indiscreet, or imbecile and shut in by woods; 
and those who attribute these evils to an institution, should 
have attributed them to human nature. They are not indolent 
because they consider labor the business of a slave, but because 
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they are the drones of the race for whose laziness the wilder- 
ness was a refuge, or for whose crimes it was an asylum. They 
fied to it because they could enjoy the unrestrained idleness 
they loved. Of course they formed a class, as pauperism does 
everywhere, and the forests did the rest. The same is true of 
the unsettled districts of the North. The Adirondack, the 
Jersey pines, and the verge of the Western territories are full 
of these people, and they are only a little more respectable be- 
cause the climate is more inclement. The shadows of endless 
forests cow down man’s ambition by their very vastness, and 
nothing but imminent starvation will excite his energies. 





ART. IV._SUPERIORITY OF SOUTHERN RACES—REVIEW OF COUNT 
DE GOBINEAU’S WORK. 


The science of ethnology has of late years become a favorite 
subject of investigation among the learned nd the curious, and 
no doubt, will always hereafter be pursued with avidity by a 
large class of readers. No study is more innocent, none more 
interesting, and few more useful when it is not pushed to 
extremes. Our author does not push it to extremes. He 
assumes the Bible account of the origin of man to be true, but 
says that from the earliest dawn of history we find various 
races, divisions and varieties of the human family, differing 
from each other more or less widely, and that these differences 
can never be effaced except by intermarriage; and that then a 
new variety is produced; which, like its predecessors, can only 
be changed by the infusion of foreign blood from some other 
race or variety. He holds that not only is the Caucasian race 
superior to all other races, and must ever continue so despite of 
circumstance and education, but that there are very many * 
families or varieties in that race of different grade of capacity, 
different characteristics, and different talents, turn Or genius ; 
and that these differences are just as ineradicable as the wider 
ones between the races. We have always concurred in these 
propositions, the truth of which, we think, will be equally 
obvious to the learned historian, the curious antiquary, and the 
successful breeder of colts and cattle. He does not attempt 
to account for these varieties or different breeds of men, and to 
make them coneur with the scriptural history of a common 
parentage; nor do we see any reason why he should do so. 
God, who made man, could certainly change or modify his 
nature; or, it may be, that all created things were more plastic 
and adaptable in the beginning than now. The great merit of 
the work is, that it treats of existing phenomena, or of 8 as 
have existed within the historic period, and does not attémpt 
to account for their origin. Philosophy is always foolishly and 
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wickedly employed, when it attempts to pry into the begin- 
ning, the extent or the end of things. Such matters must be 
left to faith. All men have more or less of religious faith, 
although often obscured and rendered obtuse by false educa- 
tion and conceit of learning—always with sceptics superficial 
and pedantic. On this subject our author well remarks: «] 
am firmly convinced that, politically speaking, irreligion never 
existed among any people, and that none ever abandoned the 
faith of their forefathers except in exchange for another. In 
other words, there never was such a thing as a religious inter- 
regnum.> The Gallic Tentates gave way to the Jupiter of the 
Romans. The worship ot Jupiter, in its turn, was replaced by 
Christianity. It is true that in Athens, not long before the time 
of Pericles, and in Rome, toward the age of the Scipios, it 
became the fashion among the higher classes. first, to reason 
upon religious subjects; next, to doubt them, and, finally, to 
disbelieve them altogether, and to pride themselves upon scep- 
ticism. But, though there were many who joined in the senti- 
ment of the ancient “ freethinker,” who dared the augurs to 
look at one another without laughing, yet this scepticism 
never gained ground among the mass of the people. 

Aspasia, at her evening parties, and Selius, among his inti- 
mates, might ridicule the religious dogmas of their country, 
and amuse themselves at the expense of those that believed 
them. But at both these epoclis, the most brilliant in the 
history of Greece and Rome, it would have been highly danger- 
ous to express such sentiments publicly. The imprudence 
of his mistress came near costing Pericles himself dearly, and 
the tears which he shed before the tribunal were not in them- 
selves sufficiently powertul to save the fair sceptic. The poets 
of the times—Aristophanes, Sophocles and, afterward, Eschy- 
lus—tound it necessary, whatever were their private sentiments, 
to flatter the religious notions of the masses. The whole 
nation regarded Socrates as an impious innovator, and would 
have put to death Anaxagoras, but for the strenuous inter- 
cession of Pericles. Nor did the philosophical and sceptical 
theories penetrate the masses at a later period. Never, at any 
time, did they extend beyond the circle of the learned and 
refined. It may be objected that the opinion of the rest—the 
mechanics, traders, the rural population, the slaves, ete.—was 
of little consequence, as they had no influence in the policy 
of the State. If this were the case. why was it necessary, 
until the last expiring throb of Paganism, to preserve its 
temples and pay the hierophants? Why did men, the most 
eminent and enlightened, the most sceptical in their religious 
notions, not only don the sacerdotal robe, but even descend 
to the most repugnant offices of the popular worship % Even 
Constantine himself, though as a christian prince he had far 
better reasons for repugnance to such an office than any of 
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his predecessors, was compelled to compromise with the still 
powerful ancient religion of the nation.” 

It was thé misfortune of our ancestors in the Revolution of 
‘76 to believe, and to teach, that religion had nothing to do 
with government. The French Revolution, following close on 
its heels, shewed that it had all to do with it; and that gov- 
ernment without religion was impracticable. Religion, as the 
word imports, is the tie that binds man to man, and gives 
vitality and stability to society. In its absence, men become 
demons, as in the Reign ot Terror in France, and instead of 
loving and, aiding one another go to murdering each other. 
Besides. he who believes not, or re spects not, the government of God, 
will never believe in, re spect or obey the qove rnment of man. The 
fecling of reverence for parents, and for men in authority 
above us, whether those holding authority be, as individuals, 
good or bad, is an emanation of the religious sentiment—part 
and parcel of religion itself. The healthy mind rises in its 
fecling of reverence from parents to. officials, from common 
officials to presidents and kings. But it cannot stop here; it 
seeks for a cause and author of this earthly series of subordi- 
nations, Which secures to us all the blessings of life, and without 
which the world would be a pandemonium, and finds it only 
in the God of Ileaven. The infidel, whose diseased mind does 
not thus rise “from nature up to Nature’s God,” turns back 
upon society, asserts that all men are equal, disputes all human 
authority, and invokes anarchy and moral chaos. This is no 
fancy sketth—every page of history attests its truth. Greece 
turned infidel in her higher ranks, became anarchical and 
feeble, and fell an easy prey to Alexander; Rome spurned and 
contemned her God, became demoralized, and found a race of 
cruel Caesars to avenge the cause of her slighted divinities. 
Bonaparte did for infidel, anarchical France what the Casars 
had done for Rome. Look at the North, where infidelity is 
talked in the streets, is daily diffused from a hundred presses, 
is heard in the lecture room and from the rostrum, and, worst 
of all, is preached on every Sabbath from her pulpits, and see 
how demoralized and feeble and poverty-stricken she has 
become! Not one human right is secure. The brutal mob 
reigns supreme; and for want of a Cisar or a Bonaparte good 
men, considerate men, religious men, men of property, would 
invest a monkey with the purple to escape the rule of the mob. 
Aye! and make a good bargain, too, for any form of despotism 
is preferable to anarchy. We repeat, then, that they who believe 
not in God, will not believe in, Té spect or ohe U] human authority. If 
our theory be not sufficiently sustained by our reasoning, the 
historical instances which we have cited will ever stand as 
stubborn and unanswerable facts. 

Religion is the corner-stone of government ; its whole fabric 
rests upon it. It needs not governmental aid, for it is stronger 
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than government itself. Dynasties may pass away, republics 
and monarchies perish, all other human institutions be de- 
stroved—but religion will last as long as man. 


There is no infidelity in our Confederacy. Religios Is 
universal. It binds us together, and makes us one patriot 
and moral people If the pockets of our soldiers slain in battle 


were searched, prayer books and hymn books would often be 
und: in none tree-love epistles. 

We start under good auspices. <A religious people ourselves, 
we are represented by an executive that unites with wisdom, 
toresicht and courage a pure morality and hecoming piety. 

We find very little in our author's werk from which we 
dissent. except his theory that the civilizations of France, 
England and America are Teutonic. The laws, language and 
personal appearance of the French show that their character 
is Chiefly Roman; for we entirely concur with our author that 
the blood or ancestry of a people determines its intellectual 
capacity, its turn or genius, and its relative state of civilization. 

The people of our Southern Confederacy are not of Teutonic 
descent, but chiefly descended trom the Mediterranean nations. 
Like the Romans, they are averse to commerce and manutac- 
tures, addicted to avriculture and fond of war. 

But we go further, and maintain that there never was, and 
according to our author's theory never could be, other than ex- 
tremely low Teutonic civilization. The great effort of his book 
is to show that you cannot engraft civilization upon a people 
except by infusing into it new blood—in faet. changitty or modi- 
fying the race. The Germans were barbarians in the days of 
Tacitus and Cesar, and as such remained until after the Scla- 
vonic conquest. Their present civilization is Sclavonic, not 
Teutonic. We will give a long extract from our author, and 
show thereby that he cannot escape this conclusion : 

“The idea of an innate and permanert difference in the moral and 
mental endowments of the various groups of the human species, is one of 
the most ancient, as well as universally adopted opinions. With few eX- 
ceptions, and those mostly in our own times, it has formed the basis ot 
almost all political theories, and has been the fundamental maxim of gov- 
ernment of every nation, great or small. The prejudices of country have 
no other cause ; each nation believes in its own superiority over its neigh- 
bor, and very often different parts of the same nation regard each other 
with contempt. There seems to exist an instinctive antipathy among the 
different races, and even among the subdivisions of the same race, of 
which none is entirely exempt, but which acts with the greatest force in 
the least civilized or least civilizable. We behold it in the characteristic 
suspiciousness and hostility of the savage; in the isolation from foreign 
influence and intercourse ot the Chinese and Japanese ; in the various dis- 
tinctions founded upon birth in more civilized communities, such as castes, 
ordergof nobility and aristocratic privileges. Not even a common religion 
can @&fimguish the hereditary aversion of the Arab to the Turk, of the 
Kurd t6 the Nestorian of Syria, or the bitter hostility of the Magyar and 
Sclave, who, without intermingling, have inhabited the same country for 
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centuries. Butas the different types lose their purity and become blended, 
this hostility of race abates; the maxim of absolute permanent inequality 
is first discussed, then doubted. A man of mixed race, or caste, will not 
be apt to admit disparity in his double ancestry. The superiority of cer- 
tain types, and their consequent claims to dominion, find fewer advocates. 
This dominion is stigmatized as a tyrannical usurpation of power. The 
mixture of castes gives rise to the axiom that all men are equal, and there- 
fore entitled to the same rights. Indeed, since there are no longer any 
distinct hereditary classes, none can justly claim superior merit and privi- 
leges. But this assertion, which is true only where a complete fusion has 
taken place, is applied to the whole human race—to all present, past and 
future generations. The political axiom of equality, which, like the bag 
of .Lolus, contains so many tempests, is soon followed by the scientific. It 
is said—and the more heterogeneous the ethnical clements of a nation are, 
the more extensively the theory gains ground—that ‘all branches of the 
human family are endowed with intellectual capacities of the same nature, 
which, though in different stages of development, are all equally suscept- 
ible of improvement.’ This is not, perhaps, the precise language, but 
certainly the meaning. Thus, the Huron by proper culture might become 
the equal of the Englishman and Frenchman. Why, then, I would ask, 
did he never, in the course of centuries, invent the art of printing, or apply 
the power of steam; why. among the warriors of his tribe, has there never 
arisen a Cesar or a Charlemagne; among his bards and medicine men, a 
Homer or Hippocrates ?” 


We ask why, among the ancient Germans, there never arose 
a Cesar or a Charlemagne, a Homer or Hippocrates? Why 
did they not build temples and palaces and obelisks and pyra- 
mids, like those erected by more southern nations 7 Why, in 
the rigorous climate of Germany, Sweden and Denmark, did 
they not build comfortable dwellings and make comfortable 
clothing? Why were these utilitarian people, as our author 
terms them, as ignorant of the useful arts as of the fine arts ¢ 
Why were they barbarians?’ And why, in the cold, inclement 
North, in #icient times, was there no Civilization, where civili- 
zation Was most needed. whilst all the countries on either side 
the Mediterranean were civilized, except, possibly, Gaul and 
Spain, and they at least semi-civilized?’ Why, from the re- 
motest times has all southern Asia been civilized, and, until the 
Russian or Sclavonic conquest, all northern Asia been bar- 
barous ? Why, in America, was Indian civilization confined 
to the hottest latitudes, whilst the savage roamed the forests 
of the inclement North and the equally inclement extreme 
South? Why, if we make the circuit of the globe, do we find 
warm latitudes studded all over with ever-enduring monuments 
of tireless industry of art and architecture? Why, until 
Southerners conquered and settled in cold regions, was there 
nothing to show, except man’s presence, that man had ever 
dwelt there? Why, until recently, have the people of cold 
regions been indolent, stupid, improvident and barbarous ’ 
Difference of race, our author would answer. But, Why the 
uniformity with which the superior races, from the remotest 
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times, have dwelt in warm regions—the inferior ones in cold 
regions? It is impossible to conceive or suggest but one 
reason, and that is that heat promotes the intellectual growth 
of man, and disposes him to bodily exertion and continuous 
industry. If our theory be questioned or denied, we appeal to 
the pyramids, the obelisks, the labyrinths, the sphinx, the 
catacombs of Egypt; to the architectural ruins of Persia and 
Asia Minor; to the splendid remains of art and architecture 
in Greece and Italy; to the wonderful industry and thorough, 
all-pervading civilization of southern Asia; to Mexico, to Cen- 
tral America and Peru, as they were found by the Spaniards, 
and to their past history as recorded in stupendous edifices of 
stone, that show clearly enough that these Indians were a civ- 
ilized people, at a time when the Goth, German or Teuton 
(as you may please to call him) was an acorn-eating, nomadic 
barbarian. 

Heat stimulated, fostered and perfected the races of the 
South, just as it stimulates, fosters and perfects all other 
animals and all plants. 

Cold makes men and other animals inert, inactive, indolent, 
torpid, stupid. It affects body and mind alike; and hence there 
are, at the North, neither monuments of industry nor monu- 
ments of art. Her past or ancient history is a blank, and she 
would have no history at all, even for the last few centuries, 
except for the infusion of Southern blood and of Southern 
population. 

We have already said that the Sclavonians have gradually 
conquered and settled and civilized Poland and Russia. This 
race now dominates from the Crimea to the Frozen ocean, 
from the Gulf of Finland to the mouth of the Amoor. In the 
earliest historical notices of this people, we find then dwelling 
in a country on the Euxine, near the mouth of fe Danube, 
called, by the Romans, Sarmatia. Their language is full of 
vowels, showing that the race must have migrated from a more 
Southern region. Besides, their language and that of the Hin- 
doos are so very much alike, that philologists concur in the 
opinion that the two peoples spring from a common stock. 
The Hindoo portion of it migrated south, and conquered India ; 
the Sclayic portion northward, and conquered and settled all 
of northern Europe and northern Asia. 

But if we should fail to convince the reader that this race 
ever dwelt farther south than the Euxine—it is a long way 
from there to the Frozen ocean; a much longer way from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Pacifice—and all this mighty area a 
southern people have won from more northern people, and 
settled and civilized it. 

Ouk author contends that the Teutonic race is at the lead of 
European civilization; yet, according to his whole theory, most 
carefully and fully expounded, the ancient Teutons or Germans 
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were irreclaimable barbarians—a race who could not be taught 
what the enlightened ancients and enlightened moderns have 
denominated eirilization, although they might make some 
advances in art and literature. Nevertheless, he contends— 
and we are sure he is right—that no race, tribe. nation or 
variety of the human family can change or elevate its relative 
intellectual status. It may improve, it may adopt the new 
modes, processes and inventions of other peoples ; but whilst it 
improves, the more gifted nations will improve equally fast, and 
its place will be as far behind as at first. 

By his own showing the old Teutonic race cannot be at the 
lead of civilization. 

Nor, according to another theory of his, can a race, com- 
pounded of Teutonic and Sclavonic elements, hold such a posi- 
tion. He says, and few will dispute the doctrine, that if an 
inferior and superior race intermarry, the offspring will occupy 
a medium intellectual and moral position between the two 
races, and instances the mulatto, who is superior to the negro 
but inferior to the white man. The German, we have shown, 
until he intermarried with the Sclave was a barbarian. The 
result of the intermarriage, then, must be something between a 
barbarian and a civilized man. Frederick the Great thought 
that the barbarian element greatly preponderated, and we are 
decidedly of his opinion, because there is far more of Teutonic 
than Sclavonie blood in Germany. 

Besides, the Sclavic race itself has never been the equal of the 
races around the Mediterranean. ‘Those races have ever led 
the march of civilization, and will ever lead it. The Greeks 
and Romans of two thousand years ago are still the beacon 
lights of advancing civilization; still the models that we imi- 
tate—not equal. Next to them are the people descended of 
them, who are not their equals, because of the admixture of 
Northern blood that has been infused into their veins. 

France and England have a high civilization, not because of 
but despite their German blood. Except in the Rhine provinces 
there is little of this blood in France. Frenchmen are of 
Roman descent, as their personal appearance, laws, language 
and religion indicate. The nobility and gentry of England are 
of Norman descent, and the Normans were of Romap descent. 
There has been very little intermarriage between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman elements in English society. The peas- 
antry are Anglo-Saxons, and they occupy a social position quite 
as low as that of our slaves, and never emerge from that 
position. 

English writers agree that there are ten instances of a slave’s 
rising to wealth and distinction in Turkey where oneginglish 
peasant advances his social status. They are the wéak@ést and 
most contemptible of the white race. Can neither read nor 
write, nor speak English nor any other intelligible language— 
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were never ten miles from home—are alarmed and confused 
when asked the commonest question, because they really have 
not sufficient intelligence to answer the commonest question. 
They are far weaker than their Saxon ancestry, no doubt be- 
cause they have as much of the blood of the ancient Briton in 
their veins as of the Saxon. (Cwsar describes the Briton as 
very inferior to the German. The ease with which he was 
conquered shows that he was also inferior to the Scotchman 
and the Welshman. The Norman migration to England begun 
before the conquest, and continued for a century after the 
conquest. It was more than sufficient to furnish England her 
nobility and her gentry; and was composed ot the best ma- 
terials; reckless, adventurous fillibusters from every part of 
southern Europe. There were no Northern men among them. 
From the time that Rollo invaded (not conquered) Normandy 
with a handful of Norwegians, until the conquest of England, 
one hundred and fifty years had transpired ; the Norwegians, 
if they did not return home after the marriage of Rollo to the 
daughter of Charles, then king of France, were soon absorbed 
by the native population, and all traces of their names, per- 
sonal appearance, blood, language, habits and customs lost. 
The conquerors of England under William, were as guiltless 
of Teutonic blood or pedigree as the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It is from these Normans that we of the South are in 
great part descended. 

Germany had no literature, and no language, a hundred 
years ago. About the end of the last century a wild, gro- 
tesque, half-intelligible utterance was heard from the lips of 
her scholars. That she should speak to the literary world at 
all excited wonder and admiration, just as the negro minstrels 
when they sing, or the horse champion when he dances in the 
circus. The singing and the dancing are infamously bad, but 
it is so surprising to hear a negro sing or see a horse dance, that 
they always bring down thunders of applause. German litera- 
ture has been a ten day’s wonder. Already admiration has 
subsided into indifference, and will soon be converted into con- 
tempt. Germany is a humbug—or something worse. 

There has not been much German migration to the South 
since the Revolution. That which settled in the valley of Vir- 
ginia crew up with our institutions, helped to form them, 
fought for our liberties in ’76, and is fiehting for them now. 
It is an excellent, orderly, honest, industrious. plain popula- 
tion. It left Germany before she became demoralized. Before 
free-love, infidelity, anarchy, agrarianism, were the order of 
the day with her. Germany lost her virtue in the attempt to 
advange her civilization. The ancient Germans were remark- 
able fe ir faithfulness to the marriage tie. Marriage itself 
is now treated by nearly one-half of themasa “ detrop” insti- 
: Forty-seven per cent. of the children born in Vienna 
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are bastards; and it is said there is less of female virtue in 
Stockholm than in Vienna. 

The German immigration to America since 1848 has been of 
the most objectionable character. The mass of them are revo- 
lutionists, socialists, abolitionists. disturbers of the peace of 
society. They do not mix, blend and assimilate with our 
native population, but settle together in large bodies, hold 
themselves aloof from us, and retain their manners, customs 
and political opinions. In the present war, too many of them 
at the South have sided with the North. They understand 
and admire the leveling democracy of the North, but cannot 
appeciate the aristocratic feeling of a privileged class so uni- 
versal at the South. They never had any one below them at 
home, and cannot conceive that there can be a class lower than 
themselves. They do well enough to make Yankee demo- 
crats of, but will be slow to become Southern conservative 
republicans. 

We have many friends, whom we much admire, among the 
German immigrants, and when we speak of them generally 
and in the aggregate as a people, we hope we shall not offend 
them as individuals. But we would sooner offend them all 
than betray our country. We believe that a large influx of 
German migration is one of the dangers we have to apprehend 
so soon as peace is restored, and we would have Congress an- 
ticipate and prevent it by the most stringent naturalization 
laws. 

We have a theory of our own about the origin of races, 
which we think quite as plausible as any that we have read. 
Little confidence as we have in it, in all its details, yet as it 
rests its basis on holy writ we venture to give it to the reader: 
We believe that man, other animals, and plants, were created 
ata common centre in Asia, somewhere about Persia or Syria, 
and have thence been diffused north, south, east and west 
over the whole earth. We believe further, that at and about 
the centre of creation was the most favorable locality for the 
growth and full development of all created things; and that 
regions and climates most like this central locality differ least 
from it in capacity to produce the finest specimens of vege- 
table, animal and human life. We believe that as you recede 
from the isothermal latitude of creation, and go north or 
south, all created things deteriorate, and that this deteriora- 
tion is progressive, until at length it becomes necessary to 
infuse new central blood, or to introduce new plants from the 
central or warm latitudes. Thus, the Finns and Tartars of 
Russia and Asia, proceeding at first from the common centre 
of creation, under the evil influence of an extremi@ly cold 
climate, gradually becaifée so feeble in mind and body @s to be 
vasily conquered by the Sclaves, who came from a warmer 
climate. 4, 
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We do not believe that the climate of any portion of the 
clobe differs now from what it was in the beginning; but that 
in a long lapse of ages southern plants and animals learn 
evadually partially to adapt themselves to cold regions. The 
elephant found some years ago frozen in the ice at the mouth 
ot the Neva, was covered with a warm suit of hair to fit it for 
a northern clime. Yet the elephant no longer exists at the 
North, although its bones are to be found everywhere. A cold 
climate, in the long run, proves fatal to it. The lion used to 
be tound in Thrace, but has long since receded to warmer and 
more genial climes. The remains or impressions of many 
tropical plants are found imbedded in the rocks of Iceland.and 
other cold regions. These plants, like the elephant, had been 
gradnally partially adapted to cold regions. When we find 
an elephant, with all its flesh upon it, at the mouth of the Neva, 
certainly, from its situation, belonging to the Adamite creation, 
why should we follow the sceptic and geologist in their wild 
speculations about a pre-Adamite creation. 

Some animals and some plants were created hardier than 
others, and permanently adapt themselves to cold regions— 
such among animals are men, bears, foxes, etc.,—yet, although 
they learn to exist, they become far inferior to the same ani- 
malin the South. Many of the fruits, vegetables and domestic 
fowls of Europe have been introduced trom Asia within the 
historic period. In fine, however, we confess we have not 
much investigated the facts bearing upon our theory of crea- 
tion, and would not suggest it but for its concurrence in the 
main with holy writ. 

But we beg the reader carefully to distinguish this one 
theory of creation from one other ‘theory of ours, which is, 
that * without attempting to pry into the secrets of creation, 
but only looking to existing phenomena, or such as history or 
architectural ruins attest, and we find that everything in warm 
Climates is superior to everything in cold climates.” In truth, 
this is no theory, but a fact, which we claim to have discov- 
ered; which we have maturely investigated and considered ; 
and which we are ready t® detend and sustain against all as- 
sailants. . “4 

The Southern people are a composite race, like the arly 
Romans. Although, in general, descended from Mediterranean 
nations or peoples—Normans, French, Greeks and Spaniards— 
yet their elements at first differed in their language, laws, 
habits, customs, and modes of thought. Each had its peculiar 
civilization, and had each settled apart from the other. Our 
society would have been incongruous, conflicting and antagon- 
ISIC, uae country feeble and distracted. But, fortunately 
for us, these various elements, except@®ome French in Louisi- 
ana, Who are most loyal citizens, and a few colonies of recently 
jngpigrating Germans, have, by intermarriage, become blended 
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and assimilated into one harmonious whole. With small ex- 
ceptions, there isa general concurrence of opinion among us, 
on all subjects relating to the public weal, which makes us pre- 
eminently one people. This is the secret of our strength and 
national vitality; this the means by which the zeal and ardor 
of part of the community is readily communicated to the 
whole community. These remarks are prefatory to the intro- 
duction of some passages from our author, on a subject the 
most interesting in his book, and which he has handled with 
signal ability. Ile examines the various causes of national 
decadence which have been suggested by others, and finally 
concludes that it is always attributable to the introduction of 
preponderé ting, unassimilated foreign elements. He has prob- 
ably pushed his theory too far; but it certainly contains much 
valuable, new and original truth, and is especially interesting 
to us, now that we are about moulding our new institutions. 

“Tt is not, then, an extensive territory that ruins nations; it is a diver- 
sity of interests; a clashing of interests among the various parts of the 
population. When each province is isolated in feeling and interest from 
every other, no external foe is wanted to complete the ruin. Ambitigus 
and adroit men will soon arise, who know how to play upon those interests, 
and employ them for the promotion of their own schemes.” 

A little further on, we have an admirable passage, quoted 
from De Tocqueville :-— 

“ A Government retains its sway over a great number of citizens, far less 
by the voluntary and rational consent of the, multitude, than by that 
instinctive, and, to a certain extent, involuntary agreement, which results 
trom similarity of feelings, and resemblances of opinion. I will never 
admit that men constitute a social body, simply because they obey the same 
head and the same laws. A society can exist only when a great number of 
men consider a great number of things in the same point of view ; when 
they hold the same opinions upon many subjects, and when the same 
ocurrences suggest the same thoughts and impressions to their minds.” 

In a succeeding chapter we find the following passage: 

“Every new acquisition of territory, by conquest or treaty, brings an 
addition of foreign blood. The wealth and splendor of a great empire, 
attract crowds of strangers to its capital, great inland cities, or seaports. 
Apart from the fact that the conquering mee—that which founds the 
empire, and supports and animates it—is, in most cases, inferior in numbers 
to the masses which it subdued and assimilated, the conspicuous part which 
it takes in the affairs of State renders it more directly exposed to the fatal 
results of battles and revolts. In some instances, also, it happens that the 
substratum of native populations are singularly prolifice—witness the Celts 
and Sclaves. Sooner or later, therefore, the conquering race is absorbed 
by the masses which its vigor and superiority have aggregated. The very 
materials of which it erected its splendor, and upon which it based its 
strength, are ultimately the means of its destruction. A nation lives so 
long as it preserves the ethnical principle to which it owes its existence. 
With this principle it loses the ‘ primum mobile’ of its successes, its. glory 
and its civilization; it must, therefore, disappear from the stage of’ istory. 
Who can doubt that if Alexander had been opposed by real Persians, the 
men of the Arian stock, whom Cyrus led to victory, the issue of the battle 
of Arbela would have been very different ?” ete. 
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We will conclude our quotations with one more passage, 
which we think will suffice to enable the reader fully to com- 
prehend this theory : 


“ When a tribe, impelled by more vigorous instincts than its neighbors, 
succeeds in collecting the hitherto scattered and isolated fragments into a 
compact whole, the first impetus of progress is thus given, the corner stone 
of a civilization laid. But, to produce great and ‘lasting results, a mere 
political preponderance is not sufficient. The dominant race must know 
how to lay hold of the feelings of the masses it has aggregated, to assimi- 
late their individual interests, and to concentrate their energies to the same 
purposes. When the different elements composing the nation are thus 
blended into a more or less homogeneous mass, certain principles and modes 
of thinking become general, and form the standard around which all rally. 
These principles and modes of thinking, however, cannot be arbitrarily 
imposed, and must be resulting from, and in the main consonant with, pre- 
existing sentiments and desires. They will be characterized by a utilita- 
rian, or a speculative tendency, according to the degree in which either 
instinct predominates in the constituent elements of the nation. 

This harmony of views and interests is the first essential to civilization ; 
the second is stability, and is a natural consequence of the first. The 
general principles upon which the political and social system rests, beg 
botnd upon instincts common to all, are by all regarded with the most 
affectionate veneration, and firmly believed to be perpetual. The purer 
a race remains, the more conservative will it be in its institutions—for its 
instincts never change ; but the admixture of foreign blood produces pro- 
ortional modifications in national ideas. The new comers introduce 
instincts and notions which were not calculated upon in the social edifice. 
Alterations, therefore, become necessary, and these are often wholesome, 
especially in the youthful period of the society, when the new ethnical 
elements have not yet acquired an undue preponderance ; but, as the 
empire increases, and comprises elements more and more heterogeneous, 
the changes become more radical, and are not always for the better. Fi- 
nally, as the initiatory and conservative element disap years, the different 
parts of the nation are no longer united by common instincts and interests; 
the original institutions are not adapted ‘to their wants; sudden and total 
transformations become common: and a vain phantom of stability is pur- 
sued through endless experiments.” 


The decline and fall of the Roman empire, ig readily ac- 
counted for on this theory of Count De Gobineau’s; for in the 
age of Augustus, Italy, and Rome itself, were filled to reple- 
tien with people from every part of the then known world. It 
was a COngeries of incongruous and conflicting materials, and 
at once became emasculate and effeminate. It would have been 
vasily conquered by any civilized nation, whose social system 
was in a healthy state. But there was no such nation. She 
had conquered and subjugated all civilized nations, and imbued 
them with her own corrupt and effeminate disposition. The 
empire was kept together for five hundred years, solely by the 
outsi ure of the barbarians who surrounded her on all 
sides@= a 

But we think the strongest confirmation of this theory will 
be found in the zeal, energy, courage, Oneness of purpose, and 
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strength of the South, who have become one people; and the 
feebleness of the vascillating, discordant North, that is com- 
posed of many newly-imported, unassimilated peoples. The 
war keeps the North together—when it ends she will fall to 
pieces. The North-east knows full well that peace is death to 
her, and she will protract the war as long as possible. 

As individuals, the Northern people do not acknowledve the 
“point of honor; but as a section, or nation, no people what- 
ever are more sensitively alive to it. Until the bombardment 
and capture of Fort Sumter, one-third of the North favored 
the right of peaceable secession. Without thinking or reason- 
ing at all on the subject, every Northern man—whatever his 
politics or predilections—felt that his section had been griev- 
ously insulted and maltreated by this Sumter affair, and at 
once flamed up into a violent passion. Had they thought or 
reasoned, they must have seen that the right of secession 
admitted the right to employ all the means necessary to attain 
that end, followed as an inexorable consequence. We cannot 
frighten the North collectively, although we may readily scare 
them out of their wits individually. As individuals, with few, 
very few exceptions, they are arrant cowards; as a nation, 
they are brave, because whilst. they have learned from the 
cradle that there is no such thing as personal honor, they have 
at the same time been taught that national honor is a precious 
jewel, and to be cherished and preserved at all hazards. Every 
aggressive movement on our part will prevent the dismember- 
ment of the North, and protract the war. We should drive 
them out of Western Virginia; expel them from Missouri ; 
close up the navigation of the Potomac, and closely hem them 
up in Washington. We must weary them out; exhaust them; 
demoralize their “Grand Army ;” demoralize their people at 
home ; beget dissensions among them; divide the North-west 
from the North-east—which now only adheres to it because 
it feels that the two sections have been equally insulted by the 
South. By acting on the offensive, we shall fight at great dis- 
advantage, heal the divisions and dissensions growing up in the 
North, and protract the war. 


ART. V.—EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

The States comprising the Southern Confederacy are supplied 
with a vast number of institutions, established by private bene- 
ficence and designed for the education of young women. While 
it cannot be denied that these institutions have effected a gre 
amount of good, it is also true they have not accomphsned 
that their benevolent founders intended, nor have théy(exeey 
in a few cases) established that high grade of scho arship 
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and literary attainment which ought to characterize Southern 
women. 

We, as a nation, are now engaged in the attempt to remove 
from our shoulders the “old man of the mountain.” who so long 
has oppressed us and paralyzed almost all our efforts. Under 
this dead weight our commerce and manufactures long ago 
sunk, and our educational system received a false and corrupt- 
ing tendency. ‘These evils were hard to bear, but were borne 
until—the mask being thrown aside by the North—the inten- 
tion to reduce us to a condition of vassalage and to deprive us of 
all rights and privileges of citizens was announced. Our people 
are now battling with the usurper and despot for the recovery 
and maintenance of these rights, and whatever may be the 
changing fortunes of the conflict, we all have an abiding confi- 
dence that we will finally be successful and take our place 
among the nations of the earth. When this auspicious result 
shall have been accomplished, it will be necessary to enter into 
various reforms, by which every vestige of Yankeeism may be 
purged away from our systems of Commerce, manufactures, 
politics and education. Though we are still in the din and dust 
of the conflict, it is not too early to call attention to the reforms 
needed, nor too early to begin those reforms. We propose, 
first, to consider the vices and defects in our system of educa- 
tion, and especially in the education of females; second, to 
present the claim of woman for a loftier and more extended 
culture; and, third, to suggest some plan by which concert and 
harmony of action may be secured in our efforts at reform. 

The great and prevailing vice in our system, both of male and 
female education, has been and is now, to a great extent, 
Yankeeism. This protean spirit, henceforth the epitome of all 
that is mean, treacherous and contemptible—symbol of what 
is false in religion—of what is tyrannical in government— 
of what is low and disgusting in personal character, has ob- 
tained admittance into our schools, but. happily for us, never 
full control. It is not a matter of wonder that Southern men 
surrendered commerce and manufactures into the hands of the 
North; for, as citizens, obedient to the laws of the Federal 
Union, they were compelled to pay their money, in the shape of 
bounties, to sustain Northern shipping, and of duties, to uphold 
Northern manufacturers. But there was no law to bind us to 
take Northern teachers and their books. This voke of bondage 
was not imposed, but voluntarily assumed. Yet not altogether 
voluntarily, for there was a public sentiment which, if not 
universal, yet had sufficient power to drive away intelligent 
Southern men from the profession of teaching, and thus ne- 
cessitate the employment of Yankees. There has been 2 
OSItION at the South to rank teaching among the menial 
employments, and hence fit for Yankees only. Thus, from 
these two causes, viz: a belief in Northern superiority on the 
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part of some, and a belief on the part of others that teaching 
was socially degrading, the whole Southern country, until 
within a few years past, bas been overrun by Yankee teachers 
of every grade, from the professor down to the common-school 
teacher. They necessarily brought with them their habits, 
modes of thought, their prejudices and errors—their books and 
their systems of education. That they labored diligently to 
pervert the minds of the young, is certain; and that their 
books contain the most dangerous and incendiary doctrines in 
morals and politics, has been clearly proved. Even now, though 
the social stigma upon the profession of teacher has been 
almost removed; though the belief in the absolute superiority 
of everything of Northern origin has been shaken; though tie 
wandering Yankees have all returned home, yet they have left 
traces of their presence. Our schools—especially the temale 
schools—have been based upon Northern models. The houses 
have been designed by Yankee architects, erected (when it was 
possible) by Yankee workmen, supplied with Yankee furniture, 
ofticered by Yankee teachers, who introduced Yankee books. 
So tur as the mere buildings and furniture are concerned, we 
have not much to object; but the system of education which 
has been introduced by them is very faulty. Passing by some 
minor objections, the grand characteristic of the system is 
superficiality. The appeal may be confidently made to every 
intelligent teacher, who has had under his charge pupils who 
have been members of institutes of high-sounding names and 
lofty pretensions, tor confirmation of the truth of the above 
statement. In general, the system may be described as one for 
show and not tor use. The great object of education,wiz: the 
training and developing all the powers of the mind into active 
and vigorous exercise, is quite ignored. ‘The knowledge im- 
parted is a mere smattering; the accomplishments mere tinsel 
gloss. All the energies of the pupil and teacher are exhausted 
in the effort to seem and not to be. Some have rather hastily 
concluded that this is a vice of American character, chargeable 
alike to North and South, and resulting trom that energy of 
spirit which pants to be engaged in the great battle of life and 
hurries forward without due preparation. But such an opinion 
is a Slander upon our grandfathers and grandmothers of the 
South. They were educated men and women, in the true sense 
of the word. It is true they knew not many sciences, but what 
they professed to know they knew well. ‘The evil is a Yankee 
one, and to be traced to Yankee influence. The Yankee is 
shrewd, cunning, and withal, presumptuous; he wishes to rival 
and even surpass the rest of the world, and in doing this, what 
he lacks in ability he thinks to make up in cunning,” This is 
the key to his whole character. He is altogether @ sham—a 
semblance—not a reality. Yake for illustrations his carpets, his 
broadcloths, his shoes, which look so fine and last such a short 
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time, his wooden nutmegs, his grand army, that was to have 
conquered so gloriously at Manassa, and last, though not the 
least, the young lady, just graduated, from Wrs. Blank’s cele- 
brated seminary. Of all Yankee tricks, this one of lmposing 
upon unsuspecting Southerners these flimsy creatures as per- 
sons fit to teach is the worst. 

But that is a thing of the past. “Vous avons change tout 


cela.’ Wewill have no more of these ladies to trouble us in 
the future. But we have to deal with the imperfections of our 
system of female education. Whether these imperfections 


resulted from the cause above assigned or not, the fact of their 
existence and the necessity of a remedy must be admitted. 

Let us consider more attentively the state of female educa- 
tion at the South, and then present some reasons which seem 
to us Conclusive in favor of elevating its standard. Even sup- 
posing it to have been divested of all Yankeeism, it would still 
be tar from occupying that rank to which it is entitled. And 
the reason is that there is a belief, unexpressed though it may 
be, that the female mind is so interior to the male that it does 
not deserve the fostering care of Government. Our grave 
legislators say this by their acts it not their words. In every 
Southern State there are one or more universities, built by the 
public money, endowed with annual appropriations from the 
treasury, supplied with libraries and apparatus, and all the 
means and appliances of the best instruction. Hither resort 
thousands of eager and enthusiastic young men to hear the 
principles of science expounded by the ablest professors. Can 
any one point out such an institution for young women in 
all the South? We have never heard of one. Education of 
womem has been left entirely to private effort, and permanent 
institutions for this object are solely the result of private 
beneficence. The wisdom of Government interfering at all in 
education may be questioned, but surely if it interferes at all 
it is but just that the female sex should share, to some extent, 
in its bounty. 

Ilere arises the much-vexed question of the intellectual 
equality of the two sexes. But we will not base our plea for 
a more elevated standard of education upon the establishment 
of an intellectual equality. Even admitting her inferiority, 
the difference in the standards of education for the two sexes 
is out of all proportion to any difference in intellectual power 
ever assigned even by those who most deery the sex. Thus, 
then, though wuman should fail to establish her equality, she 
does establish a claim to be better educated. 

A-knowledge of the true relation of man to woman would 
at once settle the question of the proper standards of educa- 

he question, it must be admitted, is a difficult one to 
solve. A priori, the argument seems to be on the side of wo- 
man’s absolute equality ; for she belongs to the same species 
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as man, is involved in the same moral ruin, may participate 
equally ina common salvation, and has the same eternal and 
final destiny. If the objector should ask, where are the actual 
evidences of this equality; where the mathematicians; the 
poets, the artists of the gentler sex, it might, perhaps, be suf- 
ficient to say in reply, that in no age, and in no country have 
women received intellectual training equal to man. And 
further, we might point with pride to the roll of illustrious 
female names, and wonder that with advantages so limited 
they were able to accomplish so much. But we do not go to 
the length of maintaining an absolute equality in the sexes. 
The relation which exists between them is rather that of equiv- 
alence than of equality, that is to say, without balancing each 
quality of the male intellect against the same one in the female, 
yet in considering their intellects in the aggregate of all the 
powers, woman’s mind will be found the equivalent of man’s. 
[tis a hackneyed observation that man is superior in the purely 
intellectual, and woman in the emotional part of our nature. 
This is in consequence of the broad line of demarcation which 
has been drawn by metaphysicians between the intellect and 
the sensibilities. By them the human mind is mapped out, 
with its boundaries and subdivisions, as rigid and unchanging 
as the natural barriers that separate countries. That this is 
false philosophy is evident to all who, in closely watching the 
operations of the miod, have observed the wonderful connec- 
tion and dependence upon each other of thought and feeling. 
The human mind is, we believe, a unit, possessing powers and 
capabilities in different directions, and all capable of an expan- 
sion and development almost unlimited. While, then, we would 
not affirm that there are no original and congenital differences 
between man and woman, we do believe that the aetual differ- 
ence in the intellectual status of man and woman is ma/nly due 
to the different courses of training and development to which 
custom has subjected the two sexes. Man, in the rough shock 
and conflict of the outer world, requires more a development 
of his purely intellectual powers; woman, in her gentle and 
unobtrusive walk within the family circle, requires more the 
development of her moral powers. In both cases there is 
development of the intellect, but in channels somewhat differ- 
ent, but we claim for woman the right to a higher development 
of those powers of the intellect which are now somewhat 
neglected. 

There is, then, a great fault in the system of education for 
women. Where does this fault lie? What is the origin of it? 
Who is responsible for it? The fault lies in an incorrect esti- 
mate of woman’s powers, and in a false view of her Bt to 
man. We have already given our reasons for belt th 
too low an estimate is placed upon her intellect. : 
this low estimate is seen in the low grade of scholarsh 
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manded in the education of women. A false view of woman's 
“mission,” and her relation to man, has also had its effects upon 
the general tendency of female education; i. e., upon the selec- 
tion of the subjects in which she shall receive instruction. 

The view most commonly entertained of woman’s relation to 
man is that, being an inferior creature, she must minister to 
his wants and pleasure. The wants of men in this respect are 
easily satisfied. Here is a portrait of « woman that will please 
most men—even men of intellect and cultivation. She must 
be handsome in person—must be able to read and write with 
tolerable correctness—must be able to enter a drawing-room 
gracefully and chat fluently on agreeable nothings, and must 
have educated her fingers sufficiently to be able to play some of 
the popular music of the day. Men less romantic require, in 
addition to these accomplishments, some acquaintance with 
household duties and housekeeping, ete. Literary excellence, 
so far from being regarded as among the recommendations of a 
woman, are, in most instances, the cause of her being avoided 
and slighted by the other sex. Accordingly, a woman, as she 
ralues the chance of a husband, dreads the reputation of a lu 
stocking; and if she has secretly enjoyed and been elevated bya 
literary culture, she studiously conceals the damaging fact. This 
picture may seem overdrawn, but, in its essential features, it is 
a true one. We know men of high literary culture—men of high 
rank in the various professions—who would give to women, 
their companions and the mothers of their children, a literary 
culture not very different from and but little higher than that 
of kitchen-maids. 

Now, when we observe the crue relation of man and woman, 
the true system of education for woman will follow as a corol- 
lary. That relation is not one of inferiority, but they are 
companions, They are Companions not only in this life, but also 
in the life to come. Possessed of the same powers, and aiming 
at the same eternal destiny, to be suitable companions, their 
powers should be developed equally; or, if it be true that 
woman is inferior, she should even receive a higher culture, that 
she may be placed on a level with man. But we do not claim 
that woman should be instructed in all the branches of learning 
that man is. The part to be performed by man and woman in 
this life is so different that the lines of education must some- 
times diverge. The great fact that woman is the mother of the 
human species must constantly act as a disturbing cause upon 
the systems of education. The lines of human destiny are 
parallel in infancy; in mature life they diverge; in old age 
they converge; and, finally, in the future life, they become coin- 
cid 1. Af, then, it be admitted that the true design of educa- 
tio 0 fit its recipient to accomplish his destiny—the true 


a end of his being—then it will follow that the education of men 


dWomen ought, in the main, to be the same in kind and 
ree. 
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Whatever, then, in literature is not merely technical, or 
addressed to particular professions, trades or sects of men; 
whatever is addressed to mankind as possessed of a common 
humanity and a common immortality, deserves equal attention 
from men and women: 

“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf'd or god-like, bond or free.” 
And hence we argue the necessity for a higher mental culture 
for women than has yet been accorded to them. 

There is no need to be perplexed with speculations upon the 
true relation of the sexes when we find the truth written in the 
Holy Scripture: “And the Lord God said, It is not good that 
man should be alone; I will make an helpmeet for him.” The 
companionship of the sexes is, therefore, a Divine ordinance, and 
no speculations of men can alter the decree. The following 
lines from Tennyson, in illustration of the subject, are replete 
with wisdom: 

(She must) “live, and learn, and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 

Not like to thee, but like in difference; 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 

More as the double-natured poet each: 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full summ'd in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest; 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinet in individualities; 

But like each other, even as those who love: 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men.” 
The Prince 8&8. 

It may be objected by some that these views savor too 
much of the “ Woman’s Rights” doctrine. We are in fayor of 
woman’s rights in the highest, noblest sense, and therefore we 
plead her claim for higher intellectual culture. But for that 
pestilent doctrine, springing latest-born and ugliest from the 
foul embrace of Yankeeism and infidelity, we have no sympathy. 
And yet the woman’s rights movement had some basis of truth. 
No movement of reform ever commenced that had not some 
grievance to be removed; otherwise it can enlist no sympathy. 
The error, into which all such movements are apt to degenerate, 
viz: that of not stopping at the proper point, early befell this. 
Commencing with the just and reasonable desire of elevating 
the condition of woman, it soon became folly run mad 0 seck- 
ing to make woman usurp the place of man. Observing that: my 
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there are some employments and professions to which the 

powers of woman were as well adapted as those of man, and 

‘be from which blind custom or avarice had excluded them, they 

laid claim not only to these, but to all the employments and 

prerogatives of man. In demanding a more extended mental 

culture and a more enlarged sphere of action, woman demands 

no more than is just and reasonable; but when she claims to be 

admitted into all the occupations of man, she asserts a physical 

equality which does not exist, and assumes a task to which 

her bodily powers are wholly inadequate. There are, also, 

occupations into which woman cannot enter without unsexing 

herself, and laying aside the distinctive garb of womanhood. 

As the Amazons of old. in order to be able to handle the sword 

and spear, mutilated their bodies, so the modern Amazons, in 

order to contend with men upon the arena of life, must cast off 
the veil of modesty, which is the chief charm of woman. 

Are there not, then, some professions and employments to 
which woman may be admitted, without debasing and degrad- 
ing her? We believe there are, but there are some in which 
it is impossible to conceive a woman engaged. Those creatures 
in the Northern States who appear in the pulpit, at the bar, 
on the lecturer’s stand and on the arena of politics, are not 
women; they are horrible abortions, nondescripts, utter perver- 
sions of human nature. Those employments which do not 
necessitate the rude struggle and rough contact of men ought, 
we think, to be open to women should they choose to enter. 
Among these may be classed the healing art. What sight 
would be more noble than the sick and wounded of our gallant 
armies attended by women, whose tender ministrations were 
guided by ligent medical skill? No good reason, certainly, 
can be gv@mewhy women should devote themselves to the eul- 
tivation: of the beautiful only in one of its forms, viz: sound. 
Why should she not, as well as man, evoke forms of beauty 
from the lifeless marble or de ‘pict them upon the glowing can- 
vas? That intense conservatism which regards woman only 
as a household treasure, would guard her even from such influ- 

» ences: as these, because it is thought that by them woman is 
©» rendered masculine and harsh, her manners unfeminine and 
rude. But the Roman poet understood human nature better, 
for he says: 
She * Tngenuas didicisso fidiliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. ’—Ovid. 

But we do not insist that woman be forced to enter into 

gssions, but only that the door be open for her to 
Sh she choose to do so. We claim for her that 
4 Iture which will enable her to do so should cir- 
: e such a step. The desire of knowledge is 
trong in women as in men, and its tification 
with a pleasure just as exquisite. hat system 
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of society is wrong which condemns woman to comparative 
ignorance, which provides inefficient means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire of knowledge which is the grand character- 
istic of human beings. Must she ever be eut off from the 
invigorating discipline of the mathematics? Must the treasures 
which lie buried in the Grecian and Roman literature be always 
hidden from her eyes? Must the immense volume of nature 
be ever to her a sealed book ? Must she ever gaze with stupid 
wonder upon the mighty phenomena of nature enacting around 
her, and never be able to penetrate the mystery? Must she 
look upon the orbs 


* Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, ” 


and never know the grand but simple laws which regulate 
their motions ? 

Before we consider the means by which the evil of the im- 
perfect education of women may be removed, let us consider 
the question who is to blame for it. Man is certainly the “ lord 
of creation ;” he holds in his hands the legislative and judicial 


power, he moulds the custom of a nation and is the director of 


thought and opinion. He may, therefore, be considered pri- 
marily responsible, but we do not think the blame altogether 
his. If he is to blame for asserting the inferiority of woman 
she is to blame for assenting so readily to the imputation and 
contentedly accepting the rank of an inferior creature. She is 
to blame for not making a better use of such educational ad- 
vantages as are within her reach, limited as they are. The 
fact is, that the time which young women are willing to devote 
to the purposes of education is entirely too shorty Amd this 
is so because, as a general rule, our women marty 06 carly. 
A vicious public sentiment has stamped the character of a 
woman who remains unmfrried, either from choice or necessity, 
with something of disgrace. Hence it is that young women 
yet in their early teens, chafe at the restraints of the school 
and sigh to launch forth upon the ocean of life. If they should 
not have secured a husband, or the promise of one, by the time 
they reach the age of twenty they begin to think their chance 
a small one, and at the age of twenty-five hope is quite gone. 
Hence it is that so many rush into marriage not only with 
minds but bodies undeveloped, and in many instances brin 
upon themselves ill health for the remainder of their lives, an 
entail upon their offspring constitutional infirmity, 

This brings us to the last point which we proposed for con- 
sideration, viz: What means should be devised to remedy the 
evil? Conventions of teachers, by which co-operation and uni 
formity of action may be secured, are desirable, certamMyy 
they do not touch the root of the matter. We mig 
tion, secure the aid of Government, rear magnifice 
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though important and useful, would not remove all the evil. 
The homely old proverb says: “ You may lead the horse to 
water, but you cannot make him drink.” What, if after the 
most complete provisions for the thorough education of women 
they should retuse to accept the boon?’ And we believe it to 
be true that, though there has been a most gratifying advance 
in female education in the South within the last few years, 
young women are not prepared to accept the full measure of 
intellectual culture to which they are entitled. The reform in 
the system ot education, to be complete, must begin with them. 
They must consent to postpone a few years the period of mar- 
riage, they must be willing to undergo the labor and toil of a 
thorough training. 

The considerations above adduced in favor of more thorough 
education of women apply with peculiar foree to the women of 
our Southern Confederacy. Where, upon earth, is there so 
much to elevate woman and to mitigate the evil of the primal 
curse pronounced against her, as in the States of the South? 
Possessing already the highest charms of person and of heart, 
all that is needed to make the Southern woman the highest 
impersonation of female excellence which the world has ever 
seen, is a higher intellectual development. And she has but to 
will it and the result will follow. The circumstances are pecu- 
liarly favorable. The form of our society relieves her from 
that manual labor which falls to the lot of women in other 
nations, and thus ample time is left for literary employments. 
She is moreover the cherished object of the devotion of a 
nation of brave and generous men, from whom woman will 
never have@to demand her rights; she has but to make known 
her wighes:and they will be granted, nay, anticipated. The 
time, t96, is auspicious. The beginning of our career as an 
independent nation, a career destin@d, we believe, to be pros- 
perous beyond all comparison in the annals of history, ought 
to be signalized by the beginning of a nobler, loftier career for 
women. We ¢an but believe that there was in the minds of 
Southern women an instinctive perception of the great advan- 
tages which would result to their sex from Southern indepen- 
dence, which helped to make them such bold advocates of 
secession. Whatever may have been the motive, the part 
contributed by her in throwing off a hateful and despotic sec- 
tionalism has not been a slight one; and in the advantages 
resulting from the political revolution she ought to share 
largely. Let her but use well the advantages within her 
grasp,and in future ages it will be the proudest boast ever 

permitted a woman to utter—that she is a citizen of the 
uthern Republic of America. 
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ART. VI.—_THE CONFLICT OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RACES. 


The existing conflict between the North and South has 
brought to its surface many curious developments, as well as 
substantiated some faets of historical prominence, which the 
casual observer of events would, in all probability, pass by un- 
noticed. And I desire to call the attention of the numerous 
readers of the “ Review” to one of the most important of the 
latter, in all its bearings, as exercising the most powerful 
influence on this new revolution—indeed, generating and super- 
inducing it as an inexorable fact—that of the original antag- 
onisms existing between the North and the South, as a neces- 
sary sequence of their radical difference in race, ever active 
and growing, and which has finally culminated in the complete 
disruption of every tie which ever bound them together. 

The history of the world conclusively proves two very im- 
portant facts: that unity, in the fundamental opinions of any 
people, constitute the very life and soul of their nationality ; 
and that difference in race, composing any people, will, inev- 
itably, sooner or later, generate and develop a corresponding 
difference in every primary belief, opinion and desire. And, 
perhaps, in no one country or nation of the world, has the 
latter fact been so indubitably established as in the iate Gov- 
ernment of the United States, where the deeply-defined differ- 
ence in race—aggregated without really being united—has 
produced that violent antagonism in thought, word and ac- 
tion, and which has finally resulted in its complete and lasting 
dismemberment. That this difference has ever opétated as a 
mighty and repulsive force to divide and distract Governments, 
no attentive student of history will deny, since the crowded 
records of both ancient and modern history is filled with 
endless and instructive memorials of the fact. We behold at 
the outset, all nations of historical prominence commence at the 
lowest point in the scale of civilization, and by even a cursory 
analysis of the circumstances marking their development, we 
can detect the two great influences of their whole career—cli- 
mate and race. 

But, more especially, to the agency of race on government, 
can be easily traced the many perturbations affecting the 
course of human and national development, leading invariably 
to antagonisms in opinion, feeling and habit; although people 
of different nationalities may reside for a long course of years 
in and under the same Government, and still lose none of their 
ethnological attributes, and maintain all their original antag- 
onisms. The history of France reveals on its every page the 
truth of this, and from which we can readily see why that 
empire has remained for so many years the grand theatre of 
civil war; and why her social evil is to-day the volcame cradle 
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logical elements of her people. 

Italy. too. shows the same record. From the time that the 
Greek. the Longobard. the Saxon and the Alleman disputed 
with each other in their continued train of ravages in a land 
where the genius of the world has ever wept and worshipped 
until now, has Italy been almost entirely composed of aggre- 


cated but discordant communities, and a continued prev to the 





pre! 
antagonisms of such radical differences. and even now crouches 
beneath the rod of alien tyrants—weeping in sadness, not so 
much for liberty as for license. The briefest glance at the his- 


tory of the rest of Europe will be sufficient to show the many 
antagonisms of race in every one of its Governments, and the 
influence exercised by such differences on the stability, concord 
and permanency of amy and every portion of Europe, where 
discoPdant elements if population have existed in a temporary 
affiliation. 

The same antagonisms have existed in the bosom of Ameri- 
can society, though affiliating more strongly, perhaps, from the 
nature Gf—0Gr institutions, than in any Government of Europe. 
The origifial basis, or rather the ethnological subsoil of our 
populati@nigas originally deposited in the “Old Thirteen.” con- 
sisted of English, with a meagre deposit of Dutch, Scotch, 
Swedes, and Protestant Irish. The exceptions to this classifi- 
cation were few, and aside from the English element, were 
altogether unimportant, and exercising little or no influence at 
all in imparting tone, vigor, or character to the Government 
At the era of the Revolution, the English blood and ideas were 
in the complete ascendancy, and controlled almost absolutely 
all the forces and facts of our social and political life ; and yet 
there was but a partial homogeneity existing among them 
because its existence was only partial in that English society 
from whence ours sprung. 

The unalloyed Anglo-Saxon, although somewhat related to, 
was radically different from the Norman Neustrian, or the Nor- 
re of the conquest. After the fall of the Roman 

€r, the south-eastern and midland counties of England 
we're subdaied and occupied by the Saxons, while the northern 
1€8 











were frequently overrun and largely colonized by the 
s.*" But in the eleventh century England was subdued by 
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the Normans, under William, Duke of Normandy, who inter- 
mixed, to some extent, with the Saxons and Danes, though not 
to that extent, however, as to lose the respective original char- 
acteristics of either. The Anglo-Saxon, betore the conquest, 
was heretical in the eyes of Rome, and the essence of that idea 
finally found its maturity in the rigid principles of the Puri- 
tans. On the other hand, the Norman—chivalrous, impetuous, 
and ever noble and brave—attained its full development in 
the Cavaliers of Virginia, and the Huguenots of South Carolina 
and Florida. One of these elements, the Saxon, sought the 
rigid climate of New England, and the other, the Norman, the 
genial and sunny South, as the proper spheres for their pecu- 
liar manifestations. 

These early settlers were as unlike as it was possible for 
Englishmen to be. Although the distribution of blood was not 
absolutely uniform in either locality, yet to the North flocked 
the Saxon, gloomy and ascetic, and largely predominated in all 
that portion of the Government. The settlers of the South, on 
the other hand, were men of a very different character. They 
were “courtiers and gentlemen,” who nourished their youth in 
the “spacious times of good Queen Bess,” and in the midst of 
the pomp and ceremony of the several courts of the House of 
Stuart. They came—some as Raleigh did, in search of some 
golden El Dorado; others, to enjoy the luxuriant climate and 
tropical vegetation of the New World, im a spirit of romantic 
adventure; and others, still, were drivep here when Cromwell 
and his warlike saints enjoyed their day of power and pride of 
place. It would have been strange if much sympathy could 
ever have existed between those who peopled thegdifferent 
parts of America, for reasons and under circumstames so dis- 
similar. The Athenian and the Spartan were not more unlike 
than the Saxon and the Norman. 

It is rarely possible that this difference might have been 
effaced in the long lapse of time, without any very serious con- 
sequences, if the flood-gates of emigration had not so suddenly 
opened and poured upon us millions more from Europe, to 
extend and keep alive the conflict of ideas and to generate new 
antagonisms. Slavery, which had been a creature of Northern 
society, gradually melted betore this vivacious swarm of recruits 
from northern Europe, and finally became extinct in all that 
portion of the Government north of Maryland, Virginia and 
Kentucky; while whatever representation of the Norman 
element there was in the North, and which really had an 
aflinity with the institution of slavery, followed it to the farther 
South, and meeting, as it were, the meagre Saxon element of 
the South on its mission to the North, thus leaving the Saxon 
pe pene master of the North and the Norman of the 
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distinct races, peopling the two portions of the Government, 
each thoroughly imbued with all the original differences of their 


bss respective characters, as manifested on the pages of history at 

“Boy broken intervals ever since the conquest. These differences of 

Ree, opinion, feeling, habit and belief soon peered through the outer 

| ie covering of an unnatural affiliation, and rapidly merged into 

: | 8 open and undisguised animosity and hatred, and finally reaching 

| their natural culmination in the total and irrevocable disruption 

; | oe aes of the Government their existence had cursed, and completely 
ca oS subordinating all other social and national elements to their 


supreme control. 

The manifestations of to-day are but the unerring illustra- 
tions of the character of the two races peopling the North and 
South. ‘The Puritan and the Cavalier have ever been rigidly 
tenacious of personal memories and national traditions; and, 
amid the wonders and the wildness, and all the subsequent 
development of the New World, the well-marked features ot 
their ancestral characters have ever been maintained. Each 
stood fast by its precedents, venerated its household and 
national traditions, and their alacrity to repulse any and every 
innovation upon their rights is being once more exhibited in 
the Cavalier, in his prompt and effectual efforts to repel the 
invasion of his old Saxon enemy. 

No attentive student of history who has even cursorily noted 
the many intestine feuds and wars, the disintegration and up- 
rising of empires, springing from the discordant ethnological 
elements of their people, but must have seen the same destiny 
marked out for America; and now that this same cause, the 
most powerful shutt®-driver which ever worked upon the net 
of human affairs, has added that nation to its list of gloomy 
illustratiOnsyis “assurance made doubly sure” that this great 


t: historical fact remains as yet uncontroverted. 
; Che disruption of the old Government was only a question of 
= time, entirely beyond the healing efficacy of any compromise 


whatever; and the separation, effectual and irrevocable, of the 
South from the North, with their conflicting sentiments and 
interests, was unavoidable and absolutely necessary for a con- 
tinuance of a Republican Government in the South. <A vast 
power was called into action, and its force, descending on us 
like an inspiration, anointing us to high offices of heroic ser- 
vice, and requiring us by all our hopes and strong desires for 
the future to be set entirely free from all the circumstances and 
obligations of the past. A new era of civilization and power, 
the necessary outgrowth of our regeneration, demanded im- 
it 4 peratively. that the South should commence anew and untram- 
melled her own career of both individual and national activity. 
Both our sense and sensibility clamored for an escape from the 
involuntary influences of old national ties and governmental 
of Gonnections, and by contact with ourselves alone, by cultivating 
yo" 
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our own capabilities, developing our own material resources, 
and by husbanding our every appliance of prosperity and na- 
tional vigor, to contribute to the growth of these sentiments, 
which ever afterward were to be the recognized law of a 
Southern civilization. If our peculiarity of temperament was 
ever to have freedom of escape—if our taste and talent were 
ever to be exercised in strict accordance with natural instinct 
and desire, and if the peculiar circumstances of our climate, 
position, resources and institutions were ever to be reproduced 
in trade, commerce and international intercourse. the fiat was 
imperative that we must work out these different manifesta- 
tions of our duty in a sphere exclusively our own. 

It is well that it is done, and I hope I may be pardoned for a 
few speculative remarks on the natural results of this impor- 
tant step which the South has taken in the pathway to honor, 
independence and renown. We will, ere long, have a common 
heritage in the achievement of our complete disentbralment 
from political vassalage. We have a compact and a united ter- 
ritory, 2 common object and destiny. We occupy a prominen 
position, with a history, a political and social philosophy, am 
with the means of vast wealth and physical power in our 
hands. We have one and the same social system, which, from 
its peculiar nature, unites us in feeling, and cultivates that 
manly independence, boldness and love of liberty which ever 
have characterized an honored ancestry. We have the ele- 
ments of originality to an extent never surpassed, and the 
peculiarities of our character, the scope and magnitude of our 
enterprize, the wondrous fertility of our resources, and the 
magnificence of all those material achievements which are 
rapidly expanding the homes of the South-west into empires, 
are each and all sufficiently distinct and bold to challenge the 
attention of all. Our form of government rests upon simple 
and tangible principles; it is public opinion in the form of law; 
it is the sovereignty of the individual man aggregated into the 
sovereignty of the body politic, pruned of those errors and im- 
proved by those addenda which the wise experience of the test 
of near a century has pointed out as beneficent and salutary. 
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ART. VII.—_THE PERILS OF FEACE. 

Already our professed democratic friends at the North 
threaten us with, or promise us a large influx of Northern 
population and Northern capital as a consequence of disunion. 
They have no capital to spare. It has been well-nigh annihi- 
lated by secession. It consisted of stocks, houses, factoriés, etc., 
which have become valueless. They will, after pe if not 


prevented by timely legislation, come down like an avalanche, . 
with their operatives and bosses, abolitionize the border States, 
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4 4 Y expel the present population, and become sole owners of the 
4 land. 

For many years the republican and democratic of the North 

have only differed as to the mode of conquering the South. 

The former proposed to employ force, the latter expected to 


: achieve the same object by immigration. There is no danger 

a that the Yankees will conquer us by war, but imminent danger 
“Py that they may do so by an illy-contrived peace. 

ia Ba wa The mail will come In as an efficient adjunct to immigration, 

z f unless it be properly guarded by high discriminating rates of 

at postage. No one unacquainted with the operations of the post- 

; 3 a4 offices under the late Union can have any idea of how we were 

: + fieeced, taxed and defrauded by the North through the instra- 

= mentality of the mail. More than half the matter in Southern 


post-offices consisted of Northern newspapers, and lying circu- 
lars, and worthless magazines, and lottery shares, gift books, 
etc. 

The mail had degenerated into a great drumming system, 
employed by the North to deceive and cheat the South. Not 
content, however, with the mail, their travelling drummers 
pervaded every hole and corner of our section, and their ped- 
dlers were to be found at every county court-house and at 
every cross-roads. If a low tariff and a low rate of postage 
revive the accustomed trade and intercourse between the sec- 
tions, and the threatened flood of immigration be superadded, 
so fur from having attained independence we should be more 
tributary and more dependent than before the war. The con- 
quest of the border States may be achieved by means of a cun- 
ningly-contrived peace. c 

But weshave not only to apprehend Yankee immigration. 
The North, separated from the South, will cease to attract so 
much European immigration, because the immigrants will not 
find employment. It has heretofore been Southern trade that 
has supported Northern laborers. Hereafter, we may expect a 
largely increased European immigration to our section. These 
new comers will setile chiefly in our cities, live to themselves, 
and be a disloyal, disaffected and abolition population. Noth- 
ing so enfeebles a nation as the introduction of a large foreign 
element. When that element preponderates, national decay 
and ruin are the inevitable consequences. This theory was 
broached by Mr. Calhoun thirty years ago. We see that 
Count Gobineau, a French author, has revived it, and handled 













¥ } F gi it with much learning and ability. We must not admit immi- 

a \ i gration faster than it will blend and assimilate with our native 

population, and thus become accustomed and attached to our 
Institutions. . ‘ 

The } aakness of the North proceeds entirely from its vari- 


mm nd Mcongruous population. Her people have no Opinions 
: “= or objects in life in common. So soon as the war with the 
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South is concluded, it is probable she will be dismembered and 
split up into three or four independent states or nations. Yan- 
kee ascendency has so far held her together, but that ascen- 
dency is now struggling for existence against the millions of 
foreigners Who have become more numerous than the native 
Yankees. The danger from too large an infusion of foreigners 
would be much greater here than at the North. There. they 
might be satistied to import and revolutionize their political 
system; here, they would be sure to assail our social system, 
and endanger our lives as well as our property. There is noth- 
ing of which the South entertains so great a dislike as of univer- 
sal suffrage. Wherever foreigners settle together in large num- 
bers, there universal suffrage will exist—for they will not be- 
come slaveholders. A non-slaveholding community in the midst 
of the South will ever be disaffected and treacherous. Witness 
St. Louis, Louisville, north-western Virginia, and eastern Ten- 
nessee. We must exclude such communities in future at any 
cost. By restricting the right of suffrage to native-born citi- 
zens we might attain this object; but it would be unfair and 
unjust in the extreme to cut off foreigners already in the coun- 
try, who were naturalized, or became naturalized within five 
years after their arrival among us, from all the rights and priv- 
ileges of native-born citizens. They came under promises held 
out by our laws and institutions, that in due course of time 
they should be remitted to all the rights of citizenship. We 
propose no “ex post fucto” law that shall cut them off from the 
enjoyment of their inchoate rights. We would fulfil our prom- 
ises to the letter; but no foreigners, immigrants hereafter, 
should ever exercise the right of suffrage. We would formally 
withdraw our promises, and give notice to the world, through 
our constitutions and laws, that we had withdrawn them. 
Patriotic foreigners now in the country, would approve the 
measure because it would add strength to our institutions; and 
at the sante time prevent that ruinous competition which is 
ever the result of the rapid influx of immigration. A measure 
such as we propose, is more necessary to the protection of our 
present foreign population than to that of our native citizens. 
The wellaffected would approve it; and we care not how much 
we offend the disaffected. 

“To Americans belong America!” But foreigners who have 
already settled among us are Americans. The people of Sther 
countries have no rights or interest in the South. They could 
hot complain if we prohibited all immigration, much less can 
they complain when we only subject them to the disabilities 
usually imposed on foreigners. ‘The right of citizenship in 
most countries, has ever been confined to the native-born. 
The ranting democracy of Jefferson and Jackson have largely 
imbued our people with the notion, that we only hold our 
country as trustees for “all the world and the rest of man- 
VOL. VI—NOS, IV & V. 5 
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kind.” National dignity as well as national security, require 
that the public mind should be disabused of such notions. 
Demagogues will say “foreigners are now fighting your battles, 
and yet you propose to proscribe them.” We propose to do no 
such thing. It is the resident citizen of other countries that 
we propose to put under disabilities when they hereafter come 
to settle amongst us. We doubt whether the measure that we 
propose will not be quite as popular with our foreign popula- 
tion as with our native-born citizens. 

Kuropean literature is less objectionable than that of the 
North, but resembles it very much in character. It is all revo- 
lutionary, socialistic, and at war with our institutions. There 
is no conservative literature in Europe. All men are dissatis- 
fied with the existing state of society at home, yet denounce 
ours most unsparingly, which is, at least, free from the defects 
of theirs, whatever other defects it may have. We must have 
a literature of our own; and to effect this, we should almost 
prohibit and exclude the introduction of books and periodicals 
from the North, and impose considerable duties on those from 
Europe. Southern writers need, at least, this protection and 
encouragement. Give them the whole South as a field of circu- 
lation, and a few large publishing houses, and authorship will 
become profitable. No people read so much as ours, but North- 
ern publishing houses have excluded our books from circulation, 
and pushed off among us the miserable trash of the North. In 
all other countries, authors have pensions and direct encourage- 
ment from Government. No official whatever has a stronger or 
clearer claim to be paid for his services, by the public, than the 
author, who zealously and ably sustains his country’s cause 
and his country’s institutions. The South, so far, has not re- 
cognised this right. In this she is far behind the North, which 
managed to procure the best Federal offices for her authors; 
and is now rewarding, with foreign missions and other high 
offices, men whose only literary merit consists in writing aboli- 
tion lectures. 

Were the exclusion, or partial exclusion, of foreign literature 
a mere matter of dollars and cents, it would be well worthy 
attention and consideration. Under the late Government, the 
productions of the Northern press, and the books from their 
publishing houses, cost us very many millions annually, and 
kep? out of employment, as writers, printers and book binders, 
thousands of our most worthy, industrious and ingenious popu- 









































ali lation. We must have a Southern literature; but it will not 
: : grow up inaday. We have all been taught from Northern 
i and European books, and are all unconsciously imbued with 
a] 3 many doctrines that do not harmonize with our institutions. 
:) a af The men to write Southern books will gradually arise. In the 





ee meantime, it would be well to use as reading-books in our 
schools the Bible, and translations of the Greek and Roman 
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classics. They are untinctured with abolition, and will greatly 
aid in forming a thought and opinion consistent with our social 
institutions. They are better books, in all respects, than any 
written by the moderns, and would save, in a great measure, 
the necessity of the study of the ancient languages. Free. 
trade doctrines, pushed to extremes, are, like all other philo- 
sophical theories, false and noxious. We are equally bound to 
exclude books that might endanger our institutions, and to 
encourage and aid the writing of such as will strengthen them. 
The peculiar circumstances of the South will require that, in 
many respects, she pursue a cautious and exclusive poliey. 
Let us cultivate friendly relations with all nations, whilst we 
avoid too much intimacy with any. The right of citizenship at 
the South should be a privilege—something for the citizen to 
be proud of, like Greek and Roman citizenship, and not lightly 
to be extended to every newgcomer. Thus only can we beget 
a truly national feeling, and make ourselves one people, in 
spirit and in object. 

Whilst deprecating the perils of peace, we would not speak 
lightly of the horrors of avar. Here in Richmond, where the 
hospitals are crowded with the wounded and the dying, and 
where at every turn you meet the hearse or the ambulance, he 
must have a heart of stone who does not long for peace. But 
let the objects of the war be first attained. Let not peace 
bring back a union with the North in fact, whilst it dissolves 
its form. Under the late Union, the Southern States might 
have enacted non-intercourse laws with the North, without 
violating the Constitution ; and such measures would have been 
far preferable to a peace that shall restore trade and inter- 
course between the sections. We wrote an article for this 
Review, more than a year since, entitled ** Disunion within the 
Union,” in which we proposed measures of non-intercourse— 
preparatory, however, to actual disunion, to which we knew 
they would lead. We still think, however, that *‘ Disunion 
within the Union” were better than an illy patched-up peace, 
that lets in the Yankees and their notions to the South. We 
would build up, by legislation, a Chinese wall along Mason and 
Dixon’s line and the-Ohio. 

It will, no doubt, be urged that we need more of commerce 
and manufactures, and that we must let in Yankee men and 
Yankee capital to build them up. To admit them, would be 
paying too dearly for the boon, even if it were necessary. But 
it is not necessary. We find, since we became involved in war, 
that we are not so destitute of manufacturing skill and manu- 
facturing resources as we all along supposed. We are quite 
capable of producing all the necessaries and comforts of life, 
for peace or for war, without foreign aid. Our separate nation- 
ality and revenue duties will build up commerce, trade and 
manufactures quite fast enough. We do not wish to become a 
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commercial or manufacturing people. We would not be shop- 
keepers, common-carriers and cobblers for mankind. Agricul- 
ture is our natural and our favorite pursuit. We would engage 
in other pursuits only so far as is necessary to secure national 
independence. We want no hot-bed system of protection to 
divert industry from its natural and most profitable course. 
And this brings us to another of the Pefils of Peace. The 
border States may ask for legislative protection to manafae- 
tures, and thus the old quarrel that has rent the Union asunder 
may be renewed. We believe such protection, other than 
revenue duties, is wholly unnecessary, except as against the 
Yankees. Exclude them and their notions by high discriminat- 
ing duties, and all our industrial interests will prosper and ad- 
vance. Admiration of the North, and of everything Northern, 
has ever been the besetting sin of the border States. Neither 
the folly and wickedness of Lingoln and his cabinet, nor the 
cowardice and incompetency displayed by the Northerners at 
Manassas, has awakened them from their delusion. 

Constant intercourse and much connection between the people 
on either side the line has naturally~begotten friendly and re- 
specttul relations. Those on the Northern side look on slavery 
with much toleration; and those on the Southern, not seeing 
free society in its worst phases, do not much dread connexion 
with it. The speeches made in the Virginia Convention, and 
the whole course of that body, show clearly enough that, if 
border State influence should prevail in adjusting the terms of 
peace, that our situation will be far worse after the war than 
before it. This is one of the Perils ot Peace. 





ART. VIII.—OUR TRUE POLICY—OUR TRUE POSITION. 

If ever the people and their leaders in any country enter- 
tained a unanimous opinion in regard to any one subject, it is 
the people and rulers of the South, or Confederate States, in 
regard to their great staples—that throtgh this agency we 
might tread the path of safety leading to an early peace. If, for 
instance, the exportation of a pound of cotton beyond the lim- 
its of our Confederacy were prohibited, and that prohibition 
enforced, in a few months the Yankee soldier would not have 
a shirt to his back. And if it be admitted, which it seems nO 
one ¢an deny, that men must be clothed as well as fed in war 
as well as ingpeace, the rpad to peace is plain, direct and short. 
Why has not this plain and direct policy been adopted by our 
Congress? Some say Commerce is king, others that Cotton is 
king; but inasmuch as in our day and time cotton is the foun- 
dation and life of commerce, cotton should be crowned. Let 
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us not, however, forget the only dominions over which he can 
justly sway his sceptre are those of peace. Peace, then, is a 
prerequisite to the exercise of his power, and toward that 
object all statesmanship should be directed. We are told. how- 
ever, with European Powers it is desirable that commercial 
relations be established, and that we must rely upon the neces- 
sity to them of our staples to insure such results. We have 
tried it and it has failed. Shall we persist in the failure ? 

We have established a Government de facto in a manner un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, in this, that it was done 
without bloodshed, without war, and, standing in the estab- 
lished line of precedents, within the spirit and letter of the laws 
of nations, ask our recognition as an independent people. Not 
only do we offer these Powers, to whom our staples are a matter 
of prime necessity, these very staples and an unfettered com- 
merce, yielding them the magnificent results of a free trade 
policy, and in return they have not given us the “cold formal- 
ity of a passing notice.” Our diplomats at Washington, oper- 
ating throagh a high judicial functionary of the old concern, 
long entertained us with the ery of peace! peace! when there 
was no peace; but in its stead we have prosecuted against us 
war—unnatural, cruel and unrelenting. Beyond the water the 
cry of peace is heard, but as yet no recognition even. Neu- 
trality—strict, rigid neutrality—is the declared policy which for- 
bids all idea of treaty-stipulations and commercial relations 
with us. Not only do these leading Powers, while studiously 
avoiding neutrality toward our enemies, and, as we know, 
recognizing mere paper blockades, violate the neutrality as 
regards us by excluding the prizes of our privateersmen from 
their ports, and thus, in violation of the laws of nations, paral- 
izing the most powerful and effectual blow we could give the 
North—for with fair play, an honest neutrality, we could sweep 
her commerce from the ocean in a few short months.. If 
these be our friends, in the language of the old Spaniard, when 
he gave immortality to the proverb: “Save us from our friends 
and we will take care of our enemies.” Are we to be forever 
thus duped and victimized. When are we to understand our 
true position 2 When that is understood we may understand, 
and, if not too late, pursue our true policy. We live ata grand 
era in the world’s history. The age in which we live is distin- 
guished, above all others, by its extended civilization and its 
general diffusion of intelligence. For the accomplishment of 
such results, the South may well claim a full share of honor and 
fame. It is her productions that have added to commerce until 
commerce has whitened every sea, and her productions, if let 
alone, will add to commerce until commerce shall form the 
golden circle of the globe—binding the netions of the earth 
together in the bonds of peace. The masses who have to labor 
from morning until night, and obtain only enough to hide their 
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nakedness and appease their hunger, are not prepared for an 
upward and onward march in progress and civilization. Cheap 
clothing and cheap food are the indispensable prerequisites. 

The productions of the South not only supply one of these 
prerequisites, but has developed the inventive genius of the 
age. Beginning with the spinning-jinny, it has developed the 
power of steam, which, with one revolution of its wheels, puts 
millions of spindles in motion to give the world an article of 
cheap clothing. Then come railroads and magnetic telegraphs, 
with various other improvements, until it may be said steam 
has become at once a civilizer and an educator; and thus the 
laborer, by labor-saving improvements finds grand compensa- 
sations. Indeed, it seems that every invention and every dis- 
covery, in our day, have a practical effect tor the diffusion of 
light and intelligence. Now, of all this, what is the inevitable 
result? Why, as men become more intelligent, more civilized, 
the demands are for the amel/orations in Government—greater 
liberty. To the demands of the age Louis Philippe could not 
respond, and he was dethroned. Louis Napoleon is a wonder- 
ful man, and so far he has been able to respond, and thus has 
been displaced the Bourbon dynasty, of whom it has long been 
said, they forgot nothing—they learned nothing. Austria 
could not respond, hence the loss of her Italian possessions. 
Even Great Britain has been compelled to consider the ques- 









































tion of the extension of the right of suffrage, and in this coun- 
try we understand the power of the ballot-box. Have we for- 
gotten the gigantic warlike preparations made by France and 
England within the past few years, at which the people com- 1 
plained on account of the burdens they imposed; but France 
declared she feared England, and so England feared France, ( 
and by this appeal to the national antipathies of the people ‘ 
they submitted. But they are still allies, and instead of war, ] 
have bound themselves closer together than ever by treaty- ! 
stipulation. Why such preparations?’ It is evident if conces | 
sions follow demands for ameliorations, as already in France, i 
though the Government stands in the same rigid outlines of I 
an unmitigated despotism, it has still been shorn in many re- 1 
spects of the exercise of despotic power. It is evident, we say, ] 
that a point will be reached when, by continued concessions, g 
the Government must pass into one of a more liberal form. v 
And the real contest of to-day is not simply between the North s 
and South; but the contest of to-day will determine whether, fi 
for ages to come, Governments shall partake more of the forms ti 
of those of monarchies, or that rule by force or of more libera 

forms. If stich be true, why not look the truth in the face. t: 
I do not say that such is now the crisis of affairs in leading u 
European powers; but I do say, if not already at hand, events W 
are rapidly tending to that result. And I do say when, to the h 






rulers and those who live by the Government, it comes to the 
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question of the preservation of such Government, no sacrifice. 
however great, will be considered too great for that purpose. 
Just as with Lincoln and the North, who have lived by the 
Government, rather than concede us the right of secession, the 
last vestage of liberty will be crushed under the iron heel of a 
military despotism in order to preserve the Government. Let 
us not then forget our true position. 

Let us not forget who, in times past, have given aid and com- 
fort to our enemies, and money without stint to foment the 
strife that has resulted in the present cruel and unnatural war. 
Let us not forget who they are, although now they profess to 
shed tears of holy horror over the spectacle which they have 
their full share of responsibility in presenting to the world. It 
is clear we can teed and clothe our people. And if by paper 
blockades we are to be cut off from the commerce of the world, 
we shall have the consolation of knowing commerce to the 
world, without the productions of the South, will be worth but 
little. Let us therefore lay an embargo, and rigidly enforce it, 
upon our staples. This, and this alone, will show whether, 
through this agency, we can travel a path of safety, leading 
to an early peace. It is due to foreign Powers that we at once 
declare our policy, and if our staples be to them articles indis- 
pensable, they will then understand how to obtain them, and 
can so shape their action. If we delay to do so until the neces- 


sity is upon them, it may not be then in their power to obtain 


them. Why halt we between two opinions? If in our staples 
lay our strength, let us test that strength; if not, let us no 
longer hug the delusion to our bosoms. Let us delay not until a 
foreign protectorate is established over Mexico, until measures 
may be adopted with a view to reconstruction with the sanction 
of the coolie trade—Seward’s policy attempted during Buchan- 
an’s administration, in order that the irrepressible conflict may 
proceed—that deficiencies on our part in our staple productions 
may be supplied, while the process of “ultimate extinction” Is 
progressing. I have endeavored to define our true position. It 
is grand, but it is isolated: for the South is the great motor 
power in the upward and onward march of progress and civil- 
ization. God has blessed us, we may say, with the exclusive 
productions of great staples, and if we fail to use them for 
great objects—and none can be greater than to secure peace, 
with its blessings—we prove false to him as well as to our- 
selves. It is true, we can, if needs be, defy the world in arms, 
for we have not only the men but the means of subsistence, and 
to this complexion it may come at last. 

It would certainly be better for us, if such is to be the inevi- 
‘table result, that those who might be prepared for such an 
undertaking should be deprived of our staples, in order that, 
whilst contending against us, they may have revolution at 
home, rather than that by the use of them they should be per- 
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mitted to enjoy peace and quiet. For years and years past we 


have declared without the staples of the South the industrial 

interests of the North would be prostrated, would perish, and 

it is true. Yet we continue to supply them; permitted 1850, 1 

the accepted time of our political salvation, to pass unimproved, 

for then we could have had a separation in peace; nothing was | 

then to be dreaded from the North or foreign Powers. And 

now the struggle is upon us at an unprecedented if not unfortu- | 

nate juncture of affairs; when the world before never presented | 

such a spectacle of gigantic preparations for war. It is true, 

the prosperity of the South was the indispensable condition of | 
: the prosperity of the North. Yet the North seeks our de- 
it struction by waging upon us a war of extermination.* Can it | 
ever be more to the interest of other foreign Powers than it ; 
, 7% 


was to the North to obtain our staples? Shall we not then lay 
the embargo, and impose as the indispensable condition of its 
removal terms of peace? I have forborne to discuss the ques- 
tion in its financial aspect, because that has been so ably done 
through thw public press, especially in the Charleston Mercury, 
showing how we could withhold our staple productions, and at 
the same time furnish to our people a circulating medium. * * 









ART. IX.—REMINISCENCES OF PARIS. 

The French people have acquired a world-wide fame for their 
elegance of manners, and for politeness in their social inter- 
course. Among the higher and educated classes this distinctive 
feature may be considered a national peculiarity, if the same 
may not be predicated of the educated classes of every civil- 
ized country. As applied to the French populace, this imputed 
refinement of manners consists in nothing more than a consti- 
tutional vivacity and an innate light-heartedness, which sets 
care and trouble at defiance. The politeness of the French 
people, as contradistinguished from that of any other people, is 
the stereotyped repetition of elegant phrases and idiomatic 
peculiarities of language. The “sil vowr plait” is the orna- 
mental appendage to every request, and the “bien heureuxr” and 
“bien charme” the introductory prelude to every proposition. 
Their beautiful custom of kissing their friends and acquaint- 
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* At the North the revolution has been consummated. Their Government has 
become a military despotism. We thought their p ople would resist the usurpation 
of their rulers, and thus would result peace. Not so, however. They submit to 
any usurpation to subjugate the South. The only hope of peace to the South is 
anarehy in the North, and the only thing we can do to produce that result, is to 
refuse to furnish them material for clothing; without clothing there will be no 
subordination in the ranks of their soldiers, no law and order with their people. 
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ances at every casual meeting, gives them the air of charming 
familiarity and disinterested friendship. : 

In their social relations the French are more frequently con- 
trolled by evanescent impulses and the sudden ebullitions of 
fecling than the dictates of mature judgment, or the salutary 
lessons of experience. Theiyjoy and their grief, their love and 
their hatred, are like the foam of the ocean, which, bubbling up 
for a moment, is in the end insensibly dissipated, without 
leaving a trace of its existence on the surface. 

The women of Paris are distinguished by that variety of 
personal charms which is so characteristic of the women of 
every densely populated city. But a French woman, however 
homely she may be, is capable of rendering herself most agree- 
able by her never-failing vivacity, her gracefulness of manners, 
and her naivety of deportment. 

A French belle is irresistible. UWer conversation abounds in 
such an inexhaustible flow of delightful eloquence, that her 
interlocutor is carried away by the coquettish motions of her 
hands, the pantomimie quiverings of her lips, the sparkling of 
her eyes, and the expressive tossings of her head. The stran- 
ver, even, is overcome by her unstudied politeness; the timid 
are fascinated by her unaffected familiarity, and the heartless 
utilitarian is drawn out from the sullenness of cold reserve by 
her charming simplicity and her attie wit. 

The French women of the middle-classes are not merely the 
pleasing companions of the household, but they are literally 
the helpmates of their husbands in the management of the 
sterner affairs of social life. They act in the capacity of shop- 
keepers and accountants, and are generally considered the most 
efficient clerks and the most prudent managers of the finances. 
While they tastefully arrange their wares and merchandize in 
the shop-window and on the shelves, or chatter away with a 
customer to induce him to invest his funds in a profitable bar- 
gain, their husbands or fathers superintend the labors of the 
factory, or ply the tools of their trade in the workshop. 

The Parisians are, above all, a theatre-going people. Like 
children, they love to be amused. When jaded and discouraged 
in following the heartless routine of every-day lite, they seek 
to revive their exhausted spirits by indulging in innocent diver- 
sion and feasting their imagination with the counterfeit senti- 
ments of mock declaimers and the tawdry costume of stage 
masquerade. 

The French theatres are the schools of scandal and the nur- 
series of despotism. The spirit of liberty finds no place in the 
French drama. Every liberal sentiment is brushed away by 
ihe censorship of the Cesar. Every play, ineulcating moral 
truth, is frightened off the stage by the hisses of the populace. 
E Religious tolerance is one of the most striking features of 
French equality. Religious tolerance in France is not merely 
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legalized by statutes, but it is intimately interwoven with the 
social life of the people. Every Frenchman is at liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of his conscience. Ifa 
wayward disposition should so far mislead an unfortunate indi- 
vidual as to prompt him to deny all Divine interposition in 
human affairs, he will not be looked upon, on that account, as 
an outcast of society; nor will he be pointed at with the finger 
of scorn tor infidelity or atheism. 

No citizen of France is deprived of his political rights be- 
rause he does not bow down to a crucifix, or pays his devotion 
to the Virgin; neither is he excluded from the common privi- 
leges of social intercourse because he does not invoke the saints 
of the calendar, or subscribe to the doctrine of Divine presence, 
or because he refused to acknowledge episcopacy to be of 
Divine institution. 

Christianity, in all its varieties of sectarian division, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism, are alike protected as the foster-children 
of the State; and their priests, preachers, rabbis and muftis are 
the recipients of the benefactions of the Government, in return 
for services rendered to the country as the special guardians of 
their flock. 

Sunday, which in Protestant countries is religiously kept as 
a day of rest, passes in Paris asa holiday, devoted to recrea- 
tion and pleasure. The passive quietude and almost oppressive 
solemnity of the English Sabbath find no favor with a people 
who are passionately fond of merry-making, and who are 
strangers to the social and domestic comforts of the English 
fireside. Religious services are performed in all the churches; 
but these beautiful temples, decorated with all that art has pro- 
duced, the most sublime and magnificent, are principally tre- 
quented by superannuated men of the world, staid matrons, 
ignorant devotees, and a few pious worshippers of all ages and 
all classes. 

The Boulevards are crowded with the idler, the artisan, the 
mechanic and the shopman. The moustached soldier and the 
wrivate citizen elbow each other without ceremonious formality. 
Vomen, rigged out in all the gewgaws of fashion, strut over 
the trottoirs, with measured step and graceful attitude, by the 
side of the ragged mendicant who asks charity in the name of 
“the Mother ot God.” The blind beggar pipes many a penny 
into his cup by the shrill but plaintive notes of his clarionet. 
At a corner where the streets intersect each other, the haber- 
dasher offers his small wares for sale, and finds customers among 
the populace who are ashamed to exhibit the humble preten- 
sions of their purse in the magnificent saloons of Parisian 
merchandise. There is a collection of lithographs and wood 
cuts strung up on the side of a wall, comprising a motley inter- 
mixture of military celebrities, Catholic saints and quaint 
representations of mythological divinities. Here a pedlar solic- 
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its the patronage of the credulous multitude for his hundred- 
and-one trifles, at tre-penny a piece. His four-wheeled counter 
is supplied in profusion, for the selection of his generous cus- 
tomers, with greasespot-destroying soap, silvering and gilding 
powders, caligraphic steel pens, tooth-brushes, looking-glasses, 
combs, scissors, needles and pocket-knives. 

Sunday is the great market-day of the Parisian shop-keepers. 
The people profit by the custom of doing everything on the 
Lord’s day except staying at home, and in their adventurous 
strolls through the city, they generally spend their surplus 
varnings, saved from a weeks labor, for the gossimer tissues 
of French manufacture, and the pinchbeck tinsel of modern 
fashion. 

The merchant palaces of the Boulevards are the most mag- 
nificent in the world. The passages, those splendid and elegant 
bazaars, which invest Paris with the grandeur of oriental luxu- 
riousness and wealth, recall to the mind the fabulous extrava- 
gance of the traffic of India, and the antique splendor of the 
princely establishments of Tyre and Sidon. The astonished 
stranger and the wondering countryman are overpowered by 
the inimitable display of the most exquisite taste, the most 
finished workmanship, and the most gorgeous brilliancy, of 
almost every imaginable article of luxury and usefulness, 
exhihited here in the most approved style and made of the 
most costly materials. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the highest respectability frcquent 
the coffee-houses as a place of resort, to pass an agreeable hour 
with their most intimate friends and associates. Here the 
young of both sexes meet to talk agreeable nonsense over the 
fumes of a deliciously-flavored cup of coffee, a glass of unadul- 
terated sugar-water, or a goblet of agreeably-acidulated lemon- 
ade. Two amateurs are here earnestly engaged in the game of 
dominoes or chequers, while at another table the attention of 
two staid personages is enlisted in fighting the battle of the 
chessboard. Enthusiastic billiard players manceuvre their 
queux with adroitness, not inferior to that of the most prac- 
tised tactician. The professional politician has all newspaper- 
dom spread before him. He reads, reflects, and reads again, 
and then discusses the topics of the day with an earnestness 
suggestive of the idea that the responsibility of managing the 
political affairs of the world was resting upon his shoulders. 
No other country in the world can boast of cosmopolitan re- 
sorts of recreation, instruction and pleasure, similar to the 
coffee-houses of Paris. Here is the home of idleness, the 
rendezvous of friendship, the political school of the rising 
Statesman, and the athenzum of polite literature. They are 
the oracular temples of Cos, where the events of the day are 
treasured up to be engraved, as perpetual memorials, on the 
polyglot tablets of those powerful levers of civilization—the 
printing press and the newspaper. 
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The Frenchman does not merely seek happiness in the pur- 
suit of physical well-being, but he delights to revel in the 
luxurious banquet spread out before him in the productions of 
the heaven-born arts of the imagination. THe is not disposed 
to treat the palate as the step-child of the senses, for on the 
Lord’s day he never fails to regale himself with the delicacies 
of French cookery, and the exquisite contrivances of the pastry- 
man, in the shape of gooseberry pie and fruit cake. But at the 
same time, he does not neglect the higher necessities of his 
nature. He feasts his eyes with all that genius and taste have 
called forth from the realm of fancy, and his ears imbibe, so to 
say, the intoxicating effusions of harmonious melody, with the 
ecstatic fervor of the devout worshipper. 

On Sunday. the Boulevards have the appearance of an im- 
mense ocean of human beings, with its uninterrupted currents 
and counter-currents, flowing in from the numerous intersect- 
ing streets, and emptying its ever-moving life into the Champ 
Elyseé—the Elysian fields of Parisian diversion and Parisian 
sports. Both sides of this immensely wide street are fringed 
with deeply-shaded avenues and beautifully-chequered pleasure 
grounds; intersected by meandering pathways, where the prom- 
enading idlers and the fashionable elite of Paris, take their 
stroll of leisure. This is the resort of childhood with its hobby 
horse and its baby carriage, and of old age leaning on its staff 
for support. Here the Rothschilds and the Barings—the kings 
of tis Bourse and the Stock Exchange—vie with the nobility 
of merit as well as birth, in the gorgeous brilliancy of their 
equipage and the rich accoutrements of their liveried coachmen 
and valets. The Phrynias and Timandras of a dissolute capital 
far surpass here, in elegance of dress and splendor of adorn- 
ments, the assumed grandeur of a haughty aristocracy without 
ancestry and without prestige. Genius and mediocrity, virtue 
and vice, beauty and homeliness, youth and old age—in one 
word, social life in all the various phases of its sexual, national 
and ethnographical peculiarities, is here exhibited in a micro- 
cosmic view. To the philosophical mind, real life here assumes 
the_ appearance of a theatrical farce: while the pasteboard 
exhibitions of fictitious characters mimic the mechanism of 
society with inimitable fidelity. 

The wire-puller is faithfully represented by the manager of 
the puppet show. Concealed behind the curtain, he wields the 
most potent influence in the management of public affairs, and 
he is the principal beneficiary of the emoluments and honors 
his ingenious deception secures Children are awed into silence 
by legerdemain, agility and mock colloquial familiarity of au- 
tomaton heroes and buffoons, and the grown-up children of the 
world are no less willing to become the dupes of similar contri- 
vances. They give credit to counterfeit honesty for the merit 
it simulates, and pay the imposter for his shrewdness. 
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Here is a shop where fortume is sold for a penny. This 
lottery offers to the daring adventurer numerous blanks and 
but few winning numbers. Success in this game of hazard 
is here, as it is on the social chessboard, the child of chance, 
aided by a speck of skill in driving home the unsteady ball into 
the repository of wealth or the nook of poverty. g 

There are to be seen the gaudy chariots, provided with wings 
and flying in the air; the wooden hypogriffs, which run, with 
elastic step, upon the erial race-ground ; and the frail barges 
that gently slide over the smooth, ethereal sea, transporting to 
the upper regions of space the fairies and wizards of earth, 
who, at the termination of their speedy voyage, find their air- 
castles demolished, and their fantastic dreams dissolved into 
airy nothings. 

Not far from these resorts of amusement are the pleasure 
gardens, with miniature temples of Grecian architecture, in- 
terspersed amidst shrubbery, flower-beds and parterres. ‘There 
the Bacchanal nectar is poured out in profuse libation, and 
the revellers of the hour are celebrating their gay, social 
orgies. The poor are contented with the more humble cider or 
ginger beer; they regale themselves, as an exceptional allow- 
ance, with a roll of bread or a sweet cake. A brass-band dis- 
courses the sweet symphonies of great masters with that soul- 
inspiring earnestness which is characteristic of the people of 
France, Spain and Italy. These delightful performances are 
contrasted at no great distance by the lugubrious notes of the 
organ-grinder, Who amuses the spectators around him with the 
curious freaks of his best friend—the monkey. Men, woman 
and children form a ring around a mountebank, who attracts 
the attention of patronizing customers by the various exhibi- 
tions of rope-walking, tumblers’ feats, jugglers’ tricks, and the 
gymnastic contortions of the rustic clown and the fantastic 
harlequin. 

In this microcosm of society, the innocent gambols of the 
children present the most interesting episode. At some dis- 
tance from the social bedlam, where the vices and follies of 
fashion riot in unrestrained licentiousness, little boys and girls 
enjoy themselves in playful amusements and childish freaks. 
The French are remarkably fond of children. They idolize 
their prattling little ones, and lavish upon them unmeasured 
tribute of admiration. Every child is paraded in the streets, 
in the public walks, at places of amusement, in the most 
attractive guise, as real master-pieces of art. Nothing is too 
costly or too extravagant that is not cheerfully procured, at 
great expense, calculated to soothe the vanity of parents and 
their passion for exterior adornment. om 

There is an arrondisement, a cancer spot, in the very heart 
of the French metropolis, which, in its moral characteristics, is 
not far superior to the once-famous Savoy and Whitefriars of 
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London. It is the Ghetto of poverty and destitution, where 
wretchedness flourishes in rank luxuriance. There are to be 
seen the mouldy and dilapidated dwellings, ready to fall into 
ruins, and sinking under the burden of decay. There are the 
narrow and filth-infected lanes; the dark and gloomy alleys, 
peopled by a race of miserable beings, who are the enemies of 
social order—who wage a continual warfare upon society, to 
save themselves from the slow and torturing process of starva- 
tion. Here is the home of the rag-man and the rag-woman, 
who, with a pick in their hand and a basket on their back, 
traverse the city im every direction to gather together all 
the refuse rubbish ejected from the neighboring dwellings as a 
nuisance. They heap up vast piles of unassorted materials, 
which acquire value as merchantable commodities by being 
subject to the cleansing process of water, and the more ingen- 
ious operation of class-division. 

Here are the headquarters of socialism, where its legions lie 
encamped until the tocsin sounds the knell of insurrection, 
Here is the mount of olives of its eloquent apostles, who 
predict, with the confident assurance of the prophet and the 
seer, the near approach of the long looked-for millennium of 
social regeneration. This much-neglected quarter of Paris has 
always been the hot-bed of revolution. It is the northern hive 
that sends forth the Goths and Vandals of anarchy, ready to 
destroy, with a sacriligious hand, all that has been consecrated 
by the benign spirit of civilization and the accumulated expe- 
rience of centuries. 

But the rag-pickers are not the only children of poverty who, 
by their wretchedness and destitution, put to the blush the 
benevolence of human nature. The numerous water-carriers 
and organ-grinders that throng every thoroughfare, are the 
more respectable mendicants who save themselves and their 
families from absolute starvation by extorting a small pittance 
from the charity of the rich and the sympathy of the trades- 
man. But there is still a higher order of honest poverty, who 
depend on their labor for their daily bread, without being able 
to accumulate a saving-fund to providé against the contingency 
of a monetary crisis, the sudden changes brought about by 
periodical revolutions, the helplessness of disease and the 
infirmities of 6ld age. Whenever their labor commands no 
remuneration, or their daily wages are cut short by the strin- 
gency of the money market, they are thrown upon the charity 
of the world, and as the most respectable of that class are too 
proud to beg, and too honest to steal, they are driven to the 
verge of starvation. The scavengers, the sempstresses, the 
factory girls, and thousands of penniless mechanics and arti- 
sans, are the doomed helots of a labor system that is unjust in 


its distribution of benefits, and degrading in its mode of opera- 
tion. 
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Adjoining the urban precinct, where poverty, with its un- 
told miseries and its heart-rending wretchedness. sits enthroned 
as if it were the ruling monarch of the day, is the home of the 
schoolman—generally known by the name of the “Latin Quar- 
ter.” The Sorbonne—the University of France—presents in 
its exterior outlines a venerable pile of medieval architecture, 
distinguished by its rusty walls, its cloistered gloominess and 
its ascetic severity. Science, art, literature and scholastic 
learning are worshipped here with undivided adoration, and 
their votaries bow with reverential awe before the consecrated 
shrines of a divinity that never fails to crown its devoted 
priesthood with the imperishable laurels of immortality. 

The close proximity of poverty and learning, accidental as it 
may seem, is but too appropriate—for the poor are the children 
of genius. They are taught experience in the school of adver- 
sity. They are trained from the earliest period of childhood to 
habits of industry ; and from this laboratory of society are sent 
forth the flashing meteors which astonish us as much by their 
sudden appearance as by their dazzling brilliancy. 

Here the laborious student, whose brain is racked in the 
effort of solving the deep mysteries of science, whose feverish 
brow contracts in the dim glare of the midnight lamp, while 
his mind is absorbed in the demonstration of an intricat2 prob- 
lem, forgets, in his zealous endeavor to advance the happiness 
of mankind, that he is treated as the step-child of society, and 
deceives himself with the infatuating delusion that a gloomy 
garret is a magnificent palace; that a rude couch and a broken 
chair are ornamental outfits of a sumptuous dwelling; that the 
scanty fare, niggardly supplied by a cynic purse, surpasses the 
luxurious banquet of a king. 

The enthusiastic votary of science and learning, whose heart 
is yet uncorrupted by the vices of aristocracy, whose mind 
receives its inspiration from the pure and lofty sentiments of 
youth, rushes into the turmoil of conflicting passions, and, im- 
pelled to action by the visionary conceptions of what society 
ought to be, he assumes the leadership at the head of a bold 
phalanx of levellers—preaching the gospel of social equality, 
and ready to blot out from the panorama of society the hid- 
eous skeleton figure of poverty, which obscures its brilliant 
illuminations and distorts the most attractive feature of civil- 
ization. 

The repulsive, distortions of poverty are effectively con- 
trasted by that splendid monument of royal opulence and 
taste, the “Palais Royal,” the temple of venal luxury, where 
the costly gems are enshrined which glitter on the diadems of 
princes, and which urge the nabobs of wealth to press onward 
in their career of extravagance and folly. The vast assem- 
blage which holds its daily siestas in the cafés and pleasure- 
grounds of the Palais Royal, is somewhat cosmopolitan in its 
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national character. Here the good-natured Chinaman, with 
wide trowsers and loose jacket, laughs in his heart at the droll 
appearance of the outside barbarians, packed away in tight 
pantaloons and neatly-fitting coats. The Persian nobility is 
here represented by a tall Asiatic, with sallow complexion and 
delicate features, proud of his semi-oriental attire of rich cash- 
meres. Here is to be seen the Bedouin Arab, in his gaudy 
costume; the melancholy Greek, in his crimson smock-frock ; 
the cunning Turk, with his many colored turban; intermixed 
with Europeans from every nation in Christendom. Europe 
looks with compassion, if not scorn, upon these semi-civilized 
strangers; but the followers of Zoroaster and Confucius might 
with as much reason smile contemptuously at the antiquated 
customs, silly superstitions, ridiculous buffooneries, senseless 
ceremonies, and the venal vices of civilized Europe. Time and 
habit consecrate the most absurd incongruities of social life; 
and unreasoning fashion rules the empire of taste with despotic 
omnipotence in Paris and London, no less than in Pekin and 
Teheran. 





ART. X.—OUR COMMISSIONERS TO EUROPE—WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


[Whatever differences of opinion may exist between ourself and the author of 
the article which follows, they are not of a kind to make us hesitate a moment in 
giving it insertion. The views and opinions of a gentleman so intelligent and 
cultivated, are worthy of respect and consideration everywhere. It matters 
little, in the present aspect of affairs, whether the line of poliey adopted was or 
was not the very best, since the “inexorable logie of events” ( facts, as our friend 
would call them,) is rapidly and certainly bringing us to the desired consumma- 
tion. We incline to think that, when ey erything comes to be made public and 
to be fully canvassed by the historian, the policy of the Confederate States— 
Executive and Legislative—will be regarded very nearly the wisest and the best 
that could have been adopted, under all the peculiar circumstances of the case.]—- 
Epiror. 


Naturally cnough, a people just about to commence a new 
and untried career—to break from old conditions and com- 
mence new ones—will be apt to show themselves flexible and 
timid. They will distrust themselves, their own resources, their 
own power—nay, their own right—though well satisfied that 
they are just in what they seek; honest in What they design ; 
and that their real purpose is dictated by a policy as evidently 
necessary as the sunshine to the day. , 
We are this very people. Sundering a connection that has 
lasted for eighty years, we feel all the natural doubts which 
hang about an untried existence. This sort of apprehension 
and timidity has Jed to several measures, in our Confederate 
Congress, which were so many confessions of doubt, if not of 
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apprehension. Suéh, for example, was our gratuitous declara- 
tion against the slave-trade: such the preservation of the 
status of representation for the negro slave; and in these 
things we have deferred to European opinion, and to our desire 
to conciliate the border States, by appealing to their most 
selfish considerations. 

We are of opinion that all subterfuge is not only wrong, 
but, politically, an error. Kither we are capable of indepen- 
dence, or we are not. To endeavor to purchase its recognition 
by a sacrifice of right or principle, is a great blunder which will, 
no doubt, exact its penalties in the end. But this aside. 

We sent Commissioners to Europe—a few questions: 

1. Did we need to send them at all? And, if’ so, 

2. Did we send the right men? 

Did we need to send them at all? Did we need argument 
in the Courts of Great Britain or France, to persuade these 
empires to recognize us as capable of our independence? This 
was the only point. 

Were the persons sent capable of this argument, and in- 
formed of all the proper facts, and endowed with the proper 
eloquence of speech to render the argument effective 7 

Briefly, to speak, they may be so. We are willing to believe 
that they were as well chosen as they could have been. What 
were they required to do? 

Persuade Great Britain and France, ete., to recognize the new 
republic ? 

These countries recognize facts only not arg iti nts. The y can 
make their own arguments, once in possession of the facts. 

But nations never recognize Facts until they feel them. 

The United States, Federal, Abolition, Central, Consolidation 
Government, never once conceived one of the facts in our con- 
dition, from all our arguments, watil it was made to feel them. 
It is only now beginning to feel them. The facts must and will 
do their work. The philosophy will come afterward. The 
argument will be arrived at by the foreign Powers from the 
facts only, and not from any eloquence of ours. 

What says great Britain—her press—her politicians 7 

“Why, naturally,” they say, “ these people are in a snarl;— 
they will say and do everything to conciliate us;—they want 
our help;—our sympathy ;—they, too, are Yankees, like the 
rest from whom they separate ;—cunning dogs; and will prac- 
tice upon us, if they can, in getting their axes ground. Asa 
matter of course, they pass a moderate tariff, for our special 
conciliation, which shall be in happy contrast with the Mor- 
rill tariff of the late United States. 

“They know we have prejudices against the African slave- 
trade. The Yankees of the North tell us that these Yankees 
of the South are for reopening the slave-trade. Well, as a 
matter of course, the States of the latter must give this the lie 
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So—they graft it upon their 





as ostentatiously as possible. 
Constitution. 

“Very good!” quoth Bull—*«Very amusing! But—ve are 
sagacious Britons; by no means verdant! We have an eye, 
when the wind is northerly, to distinguish a hawk from a hand- 
saw! We take their professions for just what they are worth, 
and no more! 

“Well, theysend hither their Commissioners. These gentle- 
men tell us fine things, and make the most of their argument. 
Their purpose is blarney. They would conciliate us,—we, John 
Bull, and Jean Crapaud,—and do not scruple at what they say. 
Eh! Well! We take what they say cum grano. We will wait 
ror the facts! The eloquence is quite another thing.” 

Now, what are the facts for which Bull and Crapaud wait? 

Briefly, two! 1. Can we sustain ourselves without their help ? 
If so, they WILL HASTEN TO HELP Us! 2. Are we necessary to 
them? 

Cotton must and will answer this question, in due season ; 
and trade will answer. 

The sncidental facts, to be arrived at by Bull, and by moder- 
ate paces, are these, among others: 

1. We get our cotton from these seceding States. 


= 


2. We get nothing, for which we care, from the Northern 


> 


Yankees. 

3. The Northern States have really, perforce, become our 
factors as well as those of the Southern States. We pay them 
tribute. 

4. It is the Northern States which are our competitors in the 
fisheries, in the carrying trade, and in manufactures. 

5. They compel us to pay cash for cotton, yet, by their tariffs, 
not only keep us from the planters, from whom we buy indi- 
rectly, but they claim, and exercise, the power of keeping the 
whole trade of the South a monopoly in their own hands! We 
could sell to these planters of cotton what they need a great deal 
cheaper than can the Yankees. The planters know this. What 
is the record. These cotton planters, for thirty years, have 
been trying to secure free trade. These Northern Yankees, in 
all that time, have been denying it. What then? 

6. We, Bull—we, Crapaud, have been actually fighting 
against our best customers, and in behalf of our deadliest 
rivals, the most accursed of all the monopolists of the world! 

7. And for what? A fiction! Slavery and the slave-trade! 
We are to ruin Europe for Exeter Hall, and the wretched old 
women, whether in breeches or petticoats, who gather in that 
establishment to hearken philanthropic twattle, at which the 
Yankee grins; his ships, meanwhile, doing still the largest 
business in the slave-trade, now as yesterday, and for ninety 
years before. 

“Facts,” you say? Yes, look at the facts. It was these 
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very Southern Colonies and States that first urged the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. 

8. Clearly, the Yankees are not our customers, but are rivals. 
Clearly, these Southerners are not our rivals, but our best 
customers. 

9. What do we lose, then, by dropping the Yankees? What 
do we gain by taking up these Southrons? 

What say the facts, in reply to these questions? Does Great 
Britain, or France, or Holland, or Spain, need that we should 
show them these facts’ Are they so blind to history; their 
own experience, for thirty years at least; their own knowl- 
edge of Yankee cunning and cupidity, and lust of wealth and 
power; and eager grasp at territory; and a most desperate 
selfishness ; as to require us to couch their eyes for seeing these 
things? Besure, Nor! They know them all. quite as well as 
we can teach,and no words of ours—no Commissioners—are 
necessary to put them in possession of ovr argument as well as 
their own. 

What then? That we should send Commissioners to teach 
that which, let alone, will teach itself—which these European 
pupils will themselves arrive at in due season; only proves our 
solicitude—our fears our eager ANI ty for support and sympathy. 
Here, then, we afford the foreign Powers an opportunity to 
speculate upon our solicitude. It becomes their capital; and 
States apply to each other, the same policies which men 
observe, in similar cases, dealing with one another. You are 
needy, and you apply to a money-lender, and let your need be 
known.” As a matter of course, the knowledge of your need 
provokes his greed. “Two per cent. per month, wny dear 
friend!” He will save us at two per cent. per month! So 
Bull, so Jean Crapaud. They will save us “at a premium?” 
They will hang off, and fight shy, until, in our desperation, we 
concede terms unfavorable to our future, and /rreconcilable with 
our facts and our independence. 

The facts, as we have shown, prove us as completely inde- 
pendent of Britain and France, as of Yankeedom! All these 
States and Empires are, and will be, under obligation to us. 
We have them ina net. They know the power of Cotton: 
They must and will have it. Let us be tranquil and wait, and 
make no concessions. We can exist and he independent, without 
selling a bale of cotton for years! We will accumulate it, if 
need be, and look at its piles, and admire their growing pro- 
portions! It is a surplus erop; at least, we can make it so 
Wholly. There is not a plantation in the South that cannot 
feed fat on all its other productions. And, as communities, we 
acquire new resources of independence, in the cultivation of 
products which we have hitherto neglected. Already an 
internal trade, springing up in all the South, is repairing all 
(leficiencies ; supplying us with commodities heretofore brought 
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from abroad; and at lower prices! In respect to provi- 
sions, we shall really want nothing. For a_ brief period, 
our cities may slightly suffer from a_ scarcity in some 
things, and an enhancement of prices. But, we know the 
fact that the farms within seventy miles of Charleston are 
now supplying excellent fresh butter to the neighboring 
shopkeepers at twenty-five and thirty cents a pound; an 
article which, in Charleston, usually averaged (Northern) 
thirty to forty cents per pound at the same season of 
the year; and this in a season of blockade! And we may 
take this as a sample of what may be done in all articles of 
provisions, and what is in progress for procuring all, Wheat 
flour, and rye and potatoes; and hay, corn, fodder; bacon, 
lard ;—everything, in brief, of the order of creature comtorts, 
will soon be forthcoming, of native production, paying no 
foreign duty, needing no foreign agency, and liable to no 
capture! And so, too, of our domestic manufactures. One 
year more of the blockade will find us manufacturing every 
article of iron-ware, of pottery, of firearms, percussion caps, 
gunpowder, shet, shell, sewing-machines, fire and = steam- 
engines, gas-burners and pipes;—to say nothing of shirtings, 
sheetings, prints, paper, types and ink. 

That we should be allowed to suffer a little, before helping 
us, is the short-sighted policy of the European States—precise- 
ly as it would be that of individuals dealing with one another, 
in order to enhance the merit of the favor done, and to increase 
the responsibilities ot the favored party. 

Unfortunately, however, for such a policy, it is apt to be 
carried too far! The individual, in a nobler despair, brings a 
powertul will to bear upon resolution; and States, in like man- 
ner, Where a generous virtue, like courage, exists among the 
people, rise to the necessities which bear upon them, accept them 
as facts, to be grappled with and overcome, not dodged; and so 
they overcome them; and this is independence! What prevents 
us from manufacturing our own cotton; our own iron; our pot- 
tery, cloths, everything’ We have all the raw material: we 
have the energy, the will, the labor, the fuel, the water-power— 
our water-power never freezes; our labor never exacts short 
hours and higher prices—never strikes! Our independence is 
in our own hands. 

These are a few of our Facts. They will soon be as readily 
comprehended by Europe, by their own compulsory expression, as 
if enforced by the eloquence of a thousand commissioners. 

But Europe, governed by its own shams and cupidities, will 
fail to comprehend even the facts, until it is made to feel them ! 
Facts require to be always FELT first betore they are rightly 
understood! And it is just possible, that Great Britain will 
hold off so long,—to the last moment,—as To FORFEIT SOME OF 
HER CAPITAL in the future alliance with us, She may forge Ws 
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to do our own manufacturing. We prefer agriculture. Dealt 
with honestly, we should be good customers for foreign manu- 
factures. Trifled with ; and we become, as we may. a self-sup- 
porting, self-existing power, working up our raw cottons and, 
having cheaper labor, and an abundance of the necessary agen- 
cies, entering into competition, in all the departments, with all 
the nations! Look at the States of the South. from the capes 
of the Delaware, to the waters of the Rio Grande: from the 
low shores of the Atlantic. to the high steppes of Tennessee ; 
from the great back-bone of the Apalachian chain, to the turbid 
and peeulent waters of the Mississippi and the Red river; and 
you behold the most compact, well-assimilated, various, fruit- 
ful, resourceful, and, perhaps, most wondrously prolific and 
genial empire that the world’s sun has ever illumined with his 
light! The politicians of Europe may delay an hour too long; 
but we have no sort of doubt that they @lready begin TO FEEL 
our FAcTs, even as Yankeedom begins to feel our power. Both 
require to be made to feel them; and with such resources, in 
agricultural staples; in mines, metals; such susceptibilities for 
manufactures, we shall have, or may have, the carrying trade 
also! Our independence, once secured by the bravery of our 
boys in battle ;—and we have no doubt of them /—and gvhat can 
prevent us trom having a great commercial, and, if need require, 
agrand war marine’ Mr. Webster told the North that, in the 
event of a dissolution of the Union, her shipping would rot at 
her wharves. This was one of Mr. Webster’s grand mistakes, 
the result of his desire to round a period sonorously. The 
ships will not rot at her wharves! They will leave them! 
Ships have an instinct against rot, dry or wet! The moment 
our law shall prope rly discriminate hetinee n fore yn and domestie 
bottoms, that moment will these ships become ours ! They will go 
wher the freights are; and we have nine-tenths of all the freights 
of the Atlantic shipping. We provide, or occasion their employ- 
ment to this extent.  JWe export, not only all the great staple s of the 
world, but all are BULKY articles—cotton, rice, tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, lumber, tobacco, wheat and other commodities! Ship- 
owners must come to the South, or si l] out to the South ! They will 
hot suffer the ships to rot at the wharves, or wait upon the Lin- 
colnades of Black Republicanism! We have them, too, in our 
hands, asin a net! Only be firm—be patient, and let the d—l 
take the foreign politicians, if he thinks it worth while to 
do so! ; F 

Not that we have any doubt of what France and Great 
Britain mean to do, and must do. They may make what pro- 
‘fessions they please. A hypocritical age demands that they 
Should maintain appearances. Great Britain has especially 
committed herself to philanthropic and humanitarian philoso- 
phies, which remain unaffected by the bombardments of the 
Chingse and the apprenticeship of the coolies; and France, 
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especially regardful of Italian liberty, is proverbially the war- 
rior for freedom in all countries, not already under the yoke of 
Louis Napoleon. But the philanthropy of all these nations 
yields gracefully to the stubborn facts which affect the profits 
and encourage the possibilities of the empire. Neither Great 
Britain nor France has any strong reason for loving Yankee- 
dom. Yankee commerce, Yankee manufactures, Yankee fish- 
eries, Yankee cupidity, cunning and enterprise, are all subjects 
of jealousy and ill-will in Europe. The Yankees for thirty 
years have been simply endured and tolerated, and simply 
because the Union was unbroken. Cotton has kept the peace 
between Yankeedom and Europe for just thirty years. The 
South has saved the North, when its insolence in regard to the 
Oregon territory and the fisheries would otherwise have 
brought down upon it all the most vindictive power of Great 
Britain. Nor does it commend Yankeedom more favorably to 
John Bull, that, even within the last few months, the Yankee 
politicians, with Seward at their head, have been coolly propos- 
ing to dismember the British Empire, taking the Canadas as the 
proper share of New England. 

These are a few of our facts, constituting the capital which 
forms the basis of our future relations with the great States ot 
Europe. These States are in as full possession of these facts as 
our own Commissioners. They do not need to hear a word on 
the subject. They simply wait their time to act upon these 
facts, and will begin to act as soon as the facts, which are 
known, are lx ginning to be felt. This is substantially what we 
have said repeatedly in other language. When the further 
facts press upon them—when they begin to PEEL that the 
blockade has arrested the march of cotton—when they feel that 
our own embargo denies that it shall pass over railroads into 
neutral or hostile States, and that it can only be obtained 
through our own blockaded ports, then their feeling of the tacts 
will be productive of sore sensations, and the argumentum ad 
crumenam Will begin to work out its full effects upon the na- 
tional sensorium. Mouths ago we published an article headed 
“ Keep BACK your Corron.” Had our cotton been then embar- 
goed, New York would never have got that enormous surplus 
fund of specie, upon which she has based her loans to the Abo- 
lition Government for the purpose of our invasion. 

Had our Government then promptly stept in to the relief oi 
our planters, we should have taught the lesson to the North and 
Europe equally, three months sooner than we shall do now, of 
our power to make both parties feel. It was the cunning policy 
of the North to hold out shows and signs of peace until our whole 
crop, or the bulk of it, had gone torth—out of our keeping. 
The North got the profit of the agency—the manufacturing 
establishments of Europe got their supplies—and the one grew 
impudent, and the other cold, in degree with our present inca- 
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pacity to make them fe el Our FACTS. We then let slip a pres nt 
power for coeRCcION! With cotton enough to last till November. 
Great Britain economizes her war power. Watchful of Louis 
Napoleon, she is reluctant to find too many hostile customers 
on her hands at once Her whole policy is summed up in 
these considerations. Now, had we passed an embargo Act on 
cotton, when we had at least two millions of bales in our own 
keeping, cut off all connections with the enemy—all communi- 
cations-—abolished the postal connection—denied passports to 
the North, and, instead of Commissioners to the Courts. sent 
secret agents for supplies, to buy shipping and munitions, and 
with a éarte blanche for privateering—we should have made 
Great Britain and France decidedly uneasy, and the North 
uncomfortable, three months ago. Through our Commissioners 
at Washington, Richmond, England and France, we have been 
losing precious time, and much valuable capital. The whole of 
them have been trifled with, not so much through the incompe- 
tence of the men, as through the impoliey of the proceeding. 
Had we not sent our Commissioners to these Powers, they must have 
sent them tous. Wad we cut off our cotton exports, by law, and 
all our communications, ovr facts would have been so much soon- 
er felt by all the parties. Our planters could not do so, for they 
were in debt. But the proceeding by Act of Government 
would have relieved all parties—planters, factors, traders—all. 
It would have worked all the benefits of a general bankrupt 
law, throwing the burden upon the enemy. Then, every citi- 
zen of the South would have been taught, in the most emphatic 
manner, that, to pay money to the enemy, is not only the act 
of a traitor, but that of a fool! We should have kept our 
money and our cotton, and so much the sooner taught the 
foreigner and the enemy our facts, through the only sure pro- 
cess, that which makes them fee/ them. 

Briefly, so far as the political objects of our European Com- 
missioners are concerned, they may be considered failures. All 
such missions, from the weaker power to the greater, have 
proved failures, until the conviction is brought home to the 
latter, by the felt force in the facts of the former. 

But we have no notion that the most important part of the 
mission of our Commissioners was_ political. We take for 
granted that their secret objects were far more vital to us than 
those which are made patent. We feel pretty sure that they 
had much to do in England and France, which ministers were 
not permitted to hear, and which they did not choose to see. 
We shall probably hear and see, soon enough, when other facts 
come to be developed. 
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ART. XI.—OLD MEN. 


Old gentlemen are very green. Much greener than used to 
be; although since the days of Nestor they have had a decid. 
edly verdant tint. They always would talk of the past, 
when the present only was at issue, and look back to the past 
through magnifying vl; isses, Whilst they scrutinized the South 
with microscopic lens. They grow old, too, much faster and 
sooner than they did when we were a boy. A man of forty- 
five loses the run of things, falls as far behind the times, and is 
quite as green as a man of sixty-five was forty years ago. 
Human lite, in full developed manhood, is now reduced to less 
than twenty-five years. After a man has played his part for 
that time he looks round and finds new actors, new spectators, 
new dresses, new manners, Customs and fashions, new modes of 
travelling. of eating and of doing everything, and new ideas, 
thoughts and theories in religion, law, politics, and on any other 
subject; in fact he suddenly discovers that the world he learned 
“to live in has slipped by him, and that he is ushered into one 
Sabout which he knows nothing. It would be well, probably, 
for his peace and quiet of mind, when he finds himself * de trop,” 
and the byhoys in possession of the stage, not to dispute mat- 
ters with them, but quietly to resign his role, retire trom the 
stage, and take to religion, literature or philosophy, as might 
best suit his taste. 

Invention succeeds invention, fashion follows fashion, theory 
supplants theory, customs, habits, laws, governments, come in 
and go out so fast and frequently that none but the most prac- 
tical, watchful, observant, impressionable and alert minded, can 
keep up with the changes of the times. The man who even 
ventures to retire to closet study, loses his seat in the rapid car 
of events—is lett behind, not for the next train, but forever. 
Now, “the only study of mankind is man,” and he must be 
studied by every-day ‘observation, and through the columns of 
the newspaper. Our world has become most vulgarly prac- 
tical and utilitarian. and it requires all the suppleness and 
keen-sightedness and adapt: ibility of youth to keep ap with it, 
and along with it, in its frequent changes. Old men, then, are 
greener than they used to be, because the world moves fuster 
than it used to move—we fear much faster than it ought to 
move—and that we shall, ere long, tind to our sorrow, that 
whilst the old men have become green, the young men have not 
grown yo The rashness of youth, untempered and unre- 
strained by the wise and prudent counsels of age, makes 
society like a ship with all sails set, but without ballast, or rud- 
der, or helmsman, All old men, hh owever, do not fall behind 
the times. A few (we know several such in V irginia) retain 
their elasticity, , impressibility and adaptability of “mind to ad- 
vanced old age. The counsels of such men are invaluable and 
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should be attentively heeded, for they add the energy and 
enterprise of youth to the experience and wisdom of age. The 
world can neither be safe ‘ly or wisely governed by the young 
nor the old—the two must combine: the former to propel, the 
latter to control and direct. ; 

It is the misfortune of our times that the knowledge and 
experience, gathered only from the past, often unfits a man to 
deal with the present—so rapid and so thorough have become 
the revolutions in the moral, social and political world. 

This new phenomenon, of premature superannuation, of old 
and addled heads on young shoulders, needed a name to define 
and deseribe it. The terms old fogy and old fogyism wére well 
adapted for the ocension. An old foxy i3 One, like the Bour- 
bons. who can learn nothing and forget nothing. He is like a 
clock that has stopt running. and whose lands ever point to 
the same hour. Did the world move slowly, these old fogies 
would probably keep up with it; but seeing that it moves too 
fast for their stiffened limbs, they mulishly refuse to move at@ 
all. A majority of our Virginia Convention is composed of this 
verdant class of old gentlemen. whom the Amerie¢an world has 
agreed to call old fogies. Professional pursuits and seclusion 
from the world have with them precipitated senility and inten- 
sified verdancy. 

We have still a graver charge to prefer against our old men. 
They were born and educated and ushered into lite when all 
men's minds were more or less tainted with the political and 
social doctrines of Locke, Jefferson, Paine and the French 
revolutionists; hence they are radicals, and their radicalism 
acquired a deeper and a darker hue, under the vulvar regime 
of Blair, Benton and Amos Kendall. In all great movements 
of opinion, the seemingly opposing parties ditter only in the 
rapidity of their prog rress—the movement is all in one diree- 
tion, but with unequal speed. The re formation was not con- 
a to the Protestant churches, but was almost as great in the 

Catholie church as in the more conservative of those churches. 
It has been often remarked that the tory party of England is 
only some fifty years behind the whigs. The two parties are 
moving in the same direction, at d lifferent rates of speed. In 
like manner, the Whig party in the late Union always followed 
the lead of the democratic party. There is but one spirit of 
the age, and all men imbibe more or less of it. We conclude, 
therefore, that, with véry few exc eptions, all old men are 
radicals in theory, at least: whilst we know from our own 
observation, that the enligh tone «d young men of the South are 
all conservatives. In other countries, radicalism has not yet 
run its course; but when it has done so, it will be found that 
everywhere the young men will take the initiative and the lead 
in behalf of conservatism. ao 

Yet young men are apt to be rash even when conservative In 
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There is a strong disposition to underrate the old in our 
country, especially in newly-settled portions, growing out ot 
the fact that they do not readily unlearn old habits or acquire 
new ones, and, therefore, cannot adapt themselves to new coun- 
tries, new circumstances, and new modes of' living. In passing 
down and up the Ohio and Mississippi ten years avo, we met 
with scarcely a man past middle lite. The census and bills of 
mortality of those sections show no such shortness of life as 
our experience would indicate. The old must leave affairs, in 
that section, almost entirely to the management of the young. 
This want of due appreciation of the aged (for there is no 
want of respect), time will cure—quite as soon, perhaps, as a 
new generation of the old, educated in and imbued with con- 
servative notions, shall arise. We want the wisdom and pru- 
dence of age, not mere years, to direct and give stability to our 
institutions. That precocity ot the young which is complained 
of among us is natural and salutary in our peculiar cireum- 
stances, and will pass away as we become an old people, with 
fixed modes of thought and well-established habits and = cus- 
toms. We are as yet but in the transition state, and boys are 
sure, in such a condition of society, to welcome change and 
innovation more readily than men, and thus to display rather a 
rude precocity. 

Contrary to the common opinion, we think that when not 
soured by misfortune, men grow better as they grow older. 
Their pleasures become less selfish, as a family of children 
grows up around them, and they learn, naturally, to live for 
others rather than for self. Their happiness is reflected, and 
they live over their lives again in witnessing the enjoyments 
of their offspring. Young people, when they enter the theatre 
of the world, find all the seats occupied, and are not willing to 
wait for the exit of the incumbents to another state of being. 
Be they vood or bad, if’ they have energy or sunbition, they LO 
about trying to get seats, regardless of this fact, and generally 
unconscious of it, that they must oust some one by doing so. 


They engage eagerly in the game of competition, the war of 


the wits. If professional men, or merchants, or mechanics, 
they seek, if they be good men, by superior skill, industry and 
attention to business, to get the patronage which others now 
enjoy; if bad men, they try to undermine the character and 
reputation of those already established in business, and to sup- 
plant them—not by merit, but by misrepresentation. But good 
or bad, when we analyze closely the character and action of 
the young just entering into life, we shall find them competitive, 
rapacious, and hungering after what now belongs to others. 
Like all hungry animals they dash forward, with little nicety 
or delicacy as to the means by which they shall gratify their 
appetites. Nature dictates and impels to this course, and we 
will not undertake to say that it does not promote the good ot 
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society ; yet certainly it is the height of selfishness, and we are 
not willing to award the usual meed of merit to success in life, 
however brilliant, where selfishness, avarice or ambition have 
been the only incentives to exertion. 

People who marry very young, often exhibit little love for 
their children; and if, after marriage, they continue to live in 
the house with either parent. sometimes none at all. The hus- 
band is engrossed in schemes of avarice or ambition, and in the 
eager pursuit of his object finds neither time nor inclination for 
domestic enjoyments. ‘The wife, still young, beautiful, fond of 
admiration, and the votary of fashion, feels her little children 
to be an incumbrance, which she willingly shifts on her parents. 
Both husband and wife are intensely selfish, and derive all their 
happiness from out-of-door life. Yet they love no one out of 
doors, but are full of envy and jealousy and competitive rivalry. 
The man, struggling to make money faster than his (so called) 
friends, and to make money out of them, whenever an opportu- 
hity occurs; and the woman, striving to surpass her dear female 
Visitors in the fashion and material of her dress and the costli- 
ness of her equipage; and each insinuating a little scandal, or 
hinting at untairness, against such of their friends as are more 
successful in life than themselves. Yet if this couple in any 
way become rich, they will be esteemed highly meritorious 
people, and be held up by their neighbors as models for 
imitation. 

The old people at home, who are taking care of their grand- 
children with more than a parent’s affection, had, probably, 
their day of jealousy, envy, rivalry, competition and successtal 
trade, and were, when young, just as selfish and rapacious as 
their children. But now, having run the course of vice and 
dissipation—lost their relish and appetite for out-of-doors en- 
joy ments—laid up, by hook or by crook, a sufficient fortune, 
they have retired trom the busy world; ceased hard-dealing 
and ceased to scandalize and misrepresent their friends, because 
they have no object in doing so; begun to cultivate the domes- 
tic affections and to form a few sincere friendships, in order to 
kill time and drive away ennui; begun to give large suths to 
public charities, and to exercise private charity among their 
poor neighbors to the extent that becomes their means; and to 
crown all, have become members of some highly fashionable 
church. Now, reader, don’t call this exemplary couple “ex- 
tinct volcanoes, toothless tigers, contemptible pharisees, wicked 
hypocrites ;” for, we assure you, they are most admirable people, 
who have grown gvod naturally and from necessity, because 
they have: grown old. Their wicked children, now the devo- 
tees of trade and fashion, may some day become equally good 
people, retire from the world, concenter all their happiness in 
their grandchildren, and deny themselves the luxuries and 
many of the comforts of life to advance the interests of those 
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grandchildren. They, too, may become comparatively good as 
they grow old, and learn to live for others as well as for self. 

The class of old people of which we have given you a speci- 
men, is the worst of their kind; and yet they are better than 
| 


most young people—better because, like animals that have be- 
come fat, they have grown indolent and good-natured, whilst 
the young are generally lean, hungry and rapacious, and ready 
to endorse the sentiment of ancient Pistol: “The world’s my 
oyster, which I with sword will open.” A yard-stick, a pint- 
cup or a pound-weight is a better “open sesume” than the 
sword. 

There are old people who never were very bad; who, when 
boys, only worried cats, and rode calves. and beat cows, and 
threw stones at pigs and poultry occasionally, to gratify the 
innate, instinctive love of mischief and of giving pain—which, 
in more or less degree, is a trait of character of all boys—but 
who rarely whipped their juniors at school for mere sport, con- 
tent to worry and mortify them by a few practical jokes; and 
who, when they became men, did not charge exorbitant fees or 
profits, nor misrepresent and scandalize their competitors; yet 
even they, to take care of and advance themselves, had to enter 
into the war of selfish competition, and try to get the better of 
others in all their dealings, to make themselves richer by every 
business transaction, and make those with whom they dealt 
poorer. They bled all their customers, bat not so ¢ plously as 
bad men dd; and found this quasi honesty admirable policy, for 
more came to them to be bled. They make up for the modera- 
tion of their profits by the number and magnitude of their trans- 
actions. They have now grown rich and old, and retired from 
business, and their whole happiness consists in doing wood and 
in relieving poverty and pain, They love their descendants 
and their neighbors,—not trom mere habit or to fill a void in 
their affections, but from higher and purer motives. They are 
unostentatious christians, who never make a display of their 
charities, nor vo to church to show off their costly dress and 
equipage. Like ripened fruit, they have lost the acrid bitter- 
ness of boyhood,—the subacid of early manhood,—and have 
matured and mellowed into that proximate perfection which 
nothing earthly can attain until it has passed through all the 
natural stages of growth and of existence. Everything im- 
proves as it ripens, and old age is the ripening ot man—his 
State of maturity. God has gifted man with great length of 
lite, in order that a moral and intellectual nature so complex, 
80 delicate, so God-like, might have time to fully develop and 
mature. Whatever is worthless, grows up rapidly and soon 
decays; what is good, is of tedious growth. ; 

If Satan had made man, he would have so moulded his 
hature, that he should grow worse as he grew older; but it is 
4 libel on Divinity to charge Him with departing from His 
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course in all the rest of His works—whose growth is always 
improvement—and making His favorite, man, a being whose 
evil nature was ever gradually supplanting what was, at birth, 
good about him, and whose maturity was all rottenness and 
sin. All the analogies of nature go to prove that man grows 
better as he grows older; and the attributes of a benevolent 
Deity contirm the fact. 

Cicero has written an essay “de senntule,” in which he treats 
of the comparative happiness of old age. We will not borrow 
from it, for we find in it neither profound or original thought, 
nor useful suggestions. It is trite, without being true. We 
think mature age, from tifty to seventy, or as long as health of 
mind and body continue, even if it be to ninety, is the happiest 
period of most men’s lives, because man has then ripened in all 
his taculties—physical, moral and intellectual; has usually quit 
the arena of busy, competitive life, with allits corroding cares 
and anxieties, and envyings and jealousies, and hatreds 2 
strifes; has resigned himself to his circumstances, be he rica 
or poor; has learnt the hollowness of human pursuits and 
human enjoyments when too eagerly sought; and has resolved 
to be happy and contented, rather than, like the young, weary- 
ing himself with preparations to become happy. Not that 
men quit business at this period of life, but that they enter 
into no new, untried adventures, and have learned to bear 
reverses, to be satisfied with small profits, and to live economi- 
cally and within their means. 

We wish we could say that the recollection of a well-spent 
life was essential to happiness in old age. But it is not so. 
They who have succeeded in life, no matter by what means, 
whose minds and bodies are sound, whose appetites are good, 
and whose family and social relations are agreeable, are 
always happy in old age. The conscience becomes seared by 
a long course of crime, dissipation and hard dealing; and old 
men always beast of the tricks, and deception, and little mean- 
nesses by which they have acquired wealth. The happiest 
men we ever knew—and we have seen thousands such—were 
always boring and disgusting their listeners by tedious details 
of a course of life that had been little.better than a series of 
successful swindling. 

Nothing shows more clearly the necessity of future rewards 
and punishments, than the utter insufficiency of the human 
conscience to restrain from crime. Nay,, unfortunate virtue 
is usually conscience-smitten, whilst successtul crime is ever 
rewarded with self-approbation and consciousness of rectitude. 
The banditti who have made a successful foray, killed a tew 
men, and retired with a large booty to a place of safety, are 
as happy as it is possible for human beings to be. They have 
had the excitement of danger—which is the highest source of 
pleasure—as well in the action as the retrospect; they are 
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now enjoying the sense of security after danger past, with 
plenty of money and other plunder to last until a good chance 
comes for another raid. The bandit’s CONSCIENCE, on such ocea- 
sions, is as self-approving as the Quaker’s «Inner Light” after 
he has cheated a customer. Virtue is not always its own 
reward, nor vice its own punishment; and he who entertains 
such low, selfish and sensual notions of human obligation and 
religious duty, deserves to be disappointed. Bad men are as 
happy as good men. Successful men are usually’ happy, 
whether good or bad. 

Knowledge is, no doubt, a source of much elevated and 
refined happiness; but, when much time is bestowed on its 
acquisition, men take to solitude, and acquire habits of indo- 
lence and feelings of lassitude. Occupation is, of all things, 
most essential to happiness, and it is probable that the well- 
to-do peasant who, when too old to work, can still supervise 
the work of others, is the happiest of men. Farming lias ever 
been, and must ever be, the most Common human employment, 
and it is right to believe that God has made it, of all 
the most conducive to happiness. 

Great intellectual effort is generally followed by great de- 
pression of spirits ; and as the acquisition of learning requires 
such effort, we doubt whether, on the whole, the knowledge of 
books enhances human happiness. 

There is one class of the old of whom as yet we have said 
nothing. It is they whom old age overtakes in the midst of 


others, 


poverty and mistortune. Ave brings with it resignation, and 
resignation blunts the arrows of adversity and assuages the 
pangs of misery. The feelings of the young are more ex- 
quisite than those of the old; contentment is unknown to them; 
they never bend before the blasts of adversity—and hence 
they suffer more from poverty and misfortune than the aged. 

The young, too, are tempted to commit crime when they 
find their situation almost desperate; whilst the old, being less 
wretched and more resigned, are not so liable, under similar 
circumstances, to take to wicked and desperate ways. We 
conclude, then, that the aged, the poor, and unfortunate, are 
less miserable, and are better men than the young or middle- 
aged who find themselves in a like predicament. 


ART. XII—REFLECTIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


THE TRUE POLICY HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY OUR GOVERNMENT. 


ally inconsistent in their treatment of 
the officers of our army and of the executive head; that in great measure 
controls and directs those officers. We boast of the skill, courage and supe- 
rior ability and efficiency of our officers over those of the North. The 


Oar people are strangely and crimin 
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North admits and deplores the fact, and all Europe re-echoes the opinion. 
We point to Little Bethel, Bull Run, Springfield, and a hundred lesser bat- 
tles or skirmishes, to show that this universal estimate of the superiority of 
our officers and our army is abundantly sustained by facts. 

We compare the Contederate Administration with that of the Union, and 
insist that the former is distinguished for good breeding, modesty, circum- 
spection, foresight, and calm, quiet, determined courage; and that the latter 
is notorious for its vulgarity, its bluster and bullying, its vacillation of pur- 
pose, its gross usurpations, its want of good sense, its want of courage, and 
its total inefficiency. All Europe cordially concurs in our estimate of the 
two administrations, and expresses continually its opinion of the former in 
the language of high encomium, and its contempt for the latter in terms of 
severe ridicule, biting sarcasm, and bitter rebuke. The North, if it dared 
utter its real opinions, would express concurrence with the European esti- 
mate of the Powers at Washington and at Richmond, and propose, probably, 
to hurl Lincoln and his wicked, usurping Cabinet from seats which they 
dishonor. 

When our people speak of the war in the aggregate, and its results so far, 
they boast that it has been conducted with consummate ability and courage 
and wondertul success on our side, and has been a series of disasters and 
defeats on the side of the Federals. Yet, strange to say, whilst they proudly 
proclaim that, on the whole, everything has been done rightly, they have 
loudly and bitterly complained, and are still loudly and bitterly complaining 
that, in its parts, everything has gone, and is still going wrong. They say 
almost to a man, whether they be lawyers, doctors, farmers, merchants, or 
mechanics, men “ who never set a squadron in the field,” that our officers 
are too slow; that they should, months ago, have taken Washington and 
Baltimore, and marched upon Philadelphia; “that President Davis, an 
experienced and successtul officer himself, and the officers under him, do 
not understand the art of war;” or insinuate that, if they do, they are 
afraid to apply their knowledge to practice. We have tor the last three 
months heard thousands ot men freely expressing their opinions in the 
streets, in hotels, and in private houses, about the strategic details in the 
conduct of the war, and we are sure that not six out of a thousand approved 
the course of our oflicers, whilst the balance were loud and bitter in de- 
nouncing unnecessary tardiness and delay; vet these thousands had not the 
remotest idea of the number of our soldiers. nor that of the enemy ; know 
nothing of the comparative state of discipline of either army, nothing as to 
their supply of muffitions of war, provisions and means of transportation, 
and nothing as to the natural or artificial strength of the positions which 
they elamorously insisted we should go at once and take. Yet, knowing 
nothing about uulitary matters, nothing about the comparative strength and 
numbers of the opposing armies, nothing about the scene of action, they 
pass off-hand, sweeping sentence of condemnation against president, oflicers 
and army, and in the very next breath will swear we have the best presi- 
dent, the finest oflicers, and bravest soldiers in the world. If such inconsist- 
ency were merely inconsiderate, silly and puerile, we would pass it over in 
silence; but it is as wicked and mischievous as it is weak. ‘[’o undermine 
confidence in our army and ur officers is to destroy, or at least greatly im- 
pair, their efliciency ; to arrest recruiting, and to cripple the credit and pecu- 
mary ability of our Government. The bravest men will lose presence ol 
mind, calmness, coolness and collectedness, and become less efficient soldiers, 
when led into battle by officers whom they deem incompetent or cowardly ; 
for brave men, though ready to shed their blood for their country, are not 
willing to throw away their lives uselessly ; nor will men flock to a standard 
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that is to lead them to defeat and disgrace. Credit is peculiarly sensitive, 
and men will not lend money to a new Government, which at the start has 
become in bad odor with its own citizens. Treasury notes, for a domestic 
currency, will answer all the purposes of gold and silver so long as our Goy- 
ernment enjoys the confidence of the people, and that confidence, if con- 
tinued, will make the cotton and provision loan sufficient to give us credit 
abroad, and supply us with all the specie which we may need. In truth, 
our people as yet, despite their criticisms, complaints and repinings, have 
entire confidence in the Government, its officers and its army: but distrust 
will be sure in time to ensue, if complaint be not abated, or blended at 
least with approbation. 

Next to faith in God, it is necessary to the well-being of society to have 
faith in men. Indeed, there could be no such thing as faith in God without 
faith in men, for we derive all our ideas of a Christian God through the 
medium of human authority. The man who has no faith in his fellow men, 
especially in those in positions above him, is a disturber of the peace of soci- 
ety, an Ismaelite, “ whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
is against him.” 

It is our right and duty, when we thoroughly comprehend a subject and 
see that our officials have erred, to review and censure their conduct. But 
when we are, as in this case, not in possession of the facts necessary to form 
an opinion, and if we were, have not the military skill and capa ‘ity to form 
one; and when we know that our officers have all the facts betore them, 
and possess the requisite professional skill to deal with them, it is the height 
of impertinence, presumption and wickedness for us to censure them. The 
fickle and inconstant Jews, or the more fickle and inconstant turha mobilium 
(Quiritum, or the depraved democracy of the North, might complain of their 
rulers without cause; but it will be a disgrace to the South, so proud of its 
conservatism, if it paralyzes the energy and usefulness of its Government 
by misrepresentation and abuse. Better, tar better, pass over many trivial 
errors in silence, and wait for a new administration, than bring the 
Government and the Contederacy into disgrace by continuous complaint 
and villification. 

So far as we understand the character of the war, the scene of action and 
relative strength of the contending parties, it appears to us that the war has 
been conducted by our officers and army with admirable wisdom, prudence, 
energy and courage. But we have no confidence whatever in any opinions 
we have formed, except what results from our confidence in the skill, patri- 
otism and courage of our officers and our soldiers. We all implicitly trust 
to our doctor and our lawyer within the line of their profession; and it is 
equally natural and right to trust to our experienced and educated officers, 
whether educated in camp or at military schools, in war matters. 

In fact, a restless love of excitement is at the bottom of’ wost of the com- 
plaints about the dilatoriness of our armies. We are all like habitual play- 
goers, and the war is our play; we are impatient whilst the curtain is down 
and the action suspended, and uproarious in our complaints until it rises. 
Each battle is a new act, and each skirmish is a new scene, and men become 
impatient and annoyed if they do not rapidly succeed each other. The 
contending armies are to us civilians mere play-actors, fighting tor our 
entertainment. But real fighting is far more interesting than sham fight- 
ing, and the disappointment much greater when the play does not come off 
as advertised in the bill. The moderns, it is said, are a much more humane 
people than the ancients. The Romans delighted in gladiatorial shows, in 
Which three or four might be killed in an evening. They were a hard- 
hearted people. We have been mollified and humanized by the gentle 
influence of Christianity, aiid abominate gladiatorial shows, and bull-bait- 
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ings, and even cock-fighting; yet delight in murder on a grand scale, travel 
five hundred miles to see a battle come off, and are sadly disappointed if 
several thousand are not killed. 

We firmly believe that Christopher North was right when he said * There 
is a great deal of human nature in man:” and it will stick to him so long as 
he occupies his present clayey tenement. We, ourselves, plead no exemp- 
tion from this common infirmity of humanity. Confident as we are that 
our armies will fight whenever the proper time and opportunity arrives, vet, 
when we go down street of evenings. and hear neither of a battle nora 
skirmish, we always return home dissatisfied and sulky. * Congenial hor- 
rors” have become our every-day food, and their abstraction has a very 
deleterious effect on our nervous system. 

To sustain our theory, we are about to forfeit our credit for originality. 
Juvenal has this thought—that wars serve as subjects of entertainment to 
those who hear of them or read about them. Describing the life and char- 
acter of Hannibal, he thus writes: 


“T, demens, et s@vas curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas, et deelamatio fias.” 


We have said that the effort of our people and our press to urge our offi- 
cers to proceed with torward and offensive movements, and rebuking them 
for delay, is weak, wicked and mischievous. We have a very recent proof 
and example of the correctness of our suggestions in the conduct of the 
Federals. Scott, Lincoln and Seward knew that their troops were not 
sufficiently disciplined for an invasive movement, and were opposed to the 
attack at Bull Run and Manassa, but yielded their opposition to the abuse 
of the Northern press and the clamors of the mob. It was a weak and 
inexcusable procedure on their parts; but all men seek the approbation of 
their fellow men, and are more or less influenced by their opinions. We 
have no doubt whatever that some of our officers will be hurried into acts 
of rashness by this pressure from without, and that occasional defeat and 
disaster will be the consequence. Attacking the fortifications at Washing- 
ton, on the Virginia side, wili be attended with great loss of lite; possibly 
prove unsuccesstul, destroy the prestige acquired by our past victories, and 
encourage and strengthen our enemies. To divide our army by sending, oF 
attempting to send, half of it across the Potomac, until we have closed the 
navigation below Washington and can spare an overwhelming force tor the 
purpose, would be an act of madness; ior our troops on either side could 
not communicate with each other, and we might be vanquished in detail. 
Caution, next to courage, is the best quality of a soldier, and especially in 
defensive wartare. It requires double as much money and double as many 
men to invade a country as to defend it. Most invading armies have been 
conquered by exhaustion—often proceeding from many victories. 
HOW LONG CAN THE NORTH CONDUCT THE WAR—CREDIT OF THE 
TWO GOVERNMENTS. 


The apothegm that “money is the sinews of war,” is not true in the 
sense in which it is usually employed. It is not money, but what money 
will buy, that constitutes the sinews of war. If men, provisions and a 
the munitions of war can be had without money, there will be no difficulty 
in carrying on war; and if these cannot be had, money will aval 
nothing, however large the sum. Credit, with its own citizens, in a country 
that produces all the articles necessary for conducting war, answers all the 
purposes of money; and the credit of a nation will continue so long as the 
people are attached to it, and confide in its integrity, ultimate ability to pay 
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its debts, and upon its strength and stability. The Northwest produces an 
immense surplus of the coarser necessaries of life, and the Northeast is 
prepared to manufacture, on short notice, any amount of the munitions of 
war. So long as there is at the North a sufficient annual production te 
support her people, and to carry on the war, provided the war be popular, 
and she be troubled by no internal dissensions or sectional feuds, and her 
people retain confidence in the integrity, stability and solvency of her 
Government, the war may be continued. But all these things must concur 
to enable her to use her credit instead of money, and to continue the prose- 
cution of hostilities. In the case of England during the wars of the French 
Revolution these things did concur. The Bank of England suspended 
specie payments, and continued in a state of suspension until long after that 
war was concluded. The notes of the bank were made a legal tender, and 
England not only punctually paid her own enormous expenses, but was able 
besides to subsidize half the little States of Europe. 

The North is troubled with domestic dissensions in the Northeast: the 
war not being popular even there. The Morrill taritf, the loss of the 
Southwestern market, and the closing the navigation of the Mississippi, 
added to the natural antipathy between the German and Yankee races, is 
fast breeding a feud between the Northwest and Northeast. The former 
section is daily becoming more and more tired of and opposed to the war. 
The enormous expenditure incurred in carrying on hostilities threatens the 
Washington Government with bankruptcy, alarms capitalists, and, combined 
with other causes which we have, or shall, enumerate, may soon destroy the 
credit of its paper as a medium of ordinary expenditure. The usurpations, 
and tyranny, and corruption of Lincoln and his cabinet, their vulgar boast- 
ing, their little progress in the proposed invasion, and their many disgrace- 
ful defeats, leave little ground for confidence either in the integrity or 
stability of their Government. Their army is demoralized, their people at 
home demoralized, and recruits come in slowly and reluctantly to fill up the 
places of the disbanded three months men. Unless affairs very shortly take 
some new turn, the North will be unable to prosecute the war further, as 
well for want of credit as for want of men. At present, the slow, but sure 
and cautious course that our officers are pursuing—driving them out of 
Missouri, expelling them from the Kanawha valley and from northwestern 
Virginia, and daily more closely besieging their Grand Army in Washing- 
ton—is calculated to disgust, weary and tire them out with the war. If 
our men be impatient ot delay, who never proposed offensive or invasive 
warfare, how much more impatient must they be who were promised a 
speedy and easy conquest, and who find that, after enormous expenditure of 
money, after many disgraceful defeats, and the loss of thousands of lives, 
and after five months hostilities, instead of conquering the South, they are 
trembling for the safety of Washington and of Philadelphia. A continued 
prosecutypn of the war on the present plan, and with our past success, will 
convince the North that it can gain nothing, and is sure to lose and suffer a 
great deal by its further continuance. Added to these reasons, the North 
apprehends that European nations will acknowledge our independence and 
open the blockade, after a dignified delay; and no doubt she would rather 
make peace with a good grace ere those events take place, than be forced 
to make it afterward. 


WHAT IS TO BE GAINED BY A CHANGE OF OPERATIONS. 


On the other hand, should we change the mode of warfare, capture or 
attempt to capture Washington by “eoup de main,” all the North, as at the 
taking of Sumter, would flame up into a violent passion, civil dissensions 
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and sectional feuds would be healed, and they would turn out almost en 
masse to wipe off their disgrace, and to retrieve their fortunes. Yet we 
may and should get Washington by making it too hot to hold them. If we 
cross the upper Potomac with fitty thousand well-drilled tro yps, thirty thon- 
sand Marylanders will join us. We shall have then but to make a demon- 
stration on the Relay station, near Baltimore, in order to cut off their land 
communication with the North; and long before our army arrives at that 
station, Lincoln, with his cabinet, clerks, and all the parapharnalia of 
Government at his heels, would make his second, or northward, hegira. 

A voluntary desertion of Washington by the Federal authorities would 
not produce half the indignation at the North that would its forcible capture. 
Yet we contess we have some lingering doubts as to the desirability of taking 
it at all. The Federal Government is now, and has been trom the com- 
mencement of hostilities, in an enemy's country, and the Grand Army has 
been needed and retained for its body guard, leaviv g little disposable force 
for invasive purposes. If this Government be removed to some secure 
position in the North, she will at once have an additional force of a hundred 
thousand of her best troops wherewith to invade the South. It may be 
better to permit Lincoln and his crew to remain in Washington, where tear 
and trepidation divide their attention between what concerns their own 
personal satety and their country’s good. This having the capital of a 
nation in the midst of the enemy's country is a new and rash experiment; 
and it may be sound policy in us to permit it to be played out to their 
heart’s content. 

In some respects the South is better situated to conduct war on credit, 
without money, than the North. Her credit is based on a firmer basis. 
Every man in the Confederacy, who is not a traitor, feels that his personal 
interests, safety and security are involved in the maintenance of the credit 
of the Government. There are a tew well-defined, disatlected neighbor- 
hoods, but nothing that can ever rise to the dignity of a sectional feud ; tor 
the safety and very existence of each Southern State imperiously requires 
that we should remain united. There are no internal dissensions; no oppo- 
sition to the war; no parties amongst us. Our citizens have already ten- 
dered to the Government their crops, to an amount sufficient to carry on 
the war to its probable conclusion ; and those crops may, ere long, be con- 
verted into specie, or exchanged for munitions of war, clothing tor our sol- 
diers, and for other things in which we may be somewhat deficient. In the 
meantime we are rapidly learning to manutacture all the articles which we 
may need, and our mighty armies, suddenly levied and brought together, 
have been very little embarrassed by deficiency of food. clothing, or muni- 
tions of war. Our treasury notes are as current as gold and silver, and 
will continue so, because all of our citizens have full confidence in our 
ability 10 achieve our independence—in the integrity and solvency of our 
Government, and in the stability and permanence of ‘our institutions. We 
want not a single element that goes to form the basis of nation’ credit, 
whilst our enemies are deficient in all of them. 


ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY THE NORTH. 


But whilst the credit of the North rests upon an insecure and tottering 
basis, and gives rise to the belief that she cannot wage a long war, she 
is for the present better situated than we for maintaining - hostilities. She 
has the whole machinery and prestige of an old Government in her hands: 
the navy of the late Federal Union and its army are all hers; she produces 
a larger surplus of grain and meat than we do. Her ports are open, and 
she can procure tea, coflee and sugar from abroad—tor want of a sulli- 
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ciency of which we begin to suffer: and, more than all, she is abundantly 
supplied with the munitions of war for the present, and can turn out more 
from her thousand factories much faster than she will need a new supply 
added to this, her population is much more numerous. She began the 
war with, apparently, overwhelming advantages; we have whipped her 
with all those advantages, and now the advantages are rapidly vrowing 
up on our side. Our people were then divided—hers united. Now. 
her people are divided— ours united. Her army was then much larger 
and better drilled than ours—now our army is larger and better drilled 
than hers. She finds it difficult to get more recruits—thev flock to 
our standard faster than we can arm and equip them. Public opinion 
in Europe was then with her—it is now with us. When to these 
advantages, that have recently aecrued to us, our independence is recog- 
nized by the nations of Europe, and the blockade broken up, the North 
must make peace or suffer invasion. 

We have strangely overlooked and omitted the chief advantage that the 
South possesses, or will possess after the war, in this matter of credit, over 
the North. The South will export about four hundred millions, and, of 
course, import an equal amount. Moderate duties on these imports will 
pay the interest of the war debt. and gradually extinguish it. The North 
will export about fifty millions, and import the same amount; the duties on 
which will not discharge the annual expenses of her Government—mnuch 
less pay the interest on her war debt. 


SCENES IN RICHMOND. 


We came to reside in this city the day before the meeting of the Virginia 
Convention, and ever since then it has been the focus of news, of interest 
and of excitement. Every day the city has been thronged with new 
visitors, and every hour brought its news or its rumors. Thrilling events 
within or without, hurried on in rapid succession, until it seemed not a 
reality, but some grand moving panorama that we were witnessing. At 
first, the Convention, with dogged and stupid obstinacy, was deat to the 
remonstrances of the people and of the press, of their wives, their sons 
and their daughters. Indignation meetings were held at every court 
house and at every cross-road: thousands of their constituents came to 
Richmond to protest against their conduct; commissioners were sent from 
the more southern States to urge them forward to secession; even Mary- 
land—ex posed and oppressed Maryland—had a committee sent here by her 
Convention, to incite Virginia to bolder action. Every morning the whole 
press of the city teemed with the most scathing rebukes of its half-treason- 
able course; and every evening crowds of eager and attentive people were 
addressed from the steps or windows ot the hotels. by distinguished speakers 
irom every quarter of the Union—all urging on secession. The air was 
every moment rent with shouts of applause, whilst the surrounding lamps 
seemed to cast a brighter illumination. Last, not least, the women took 
possession of the spare seats in the hall of the Convention; were in their 
places long before that body met, and always sat out its prosy deliberations. 
Despite ot the rules of order, they would cheer and applaud the few, 
honest, patriotic, true-hearted secessionists in that body, and give audible 
and unmistakable evidence of their contempt for the corrupt or timid sub- 
missionists. After repeated cringings and fawnings betore the throne of 
Lincoln: after being insulted, cuffed and kicked irom his footstool ; seeing 
that no terms could be made there, a majority of the body yielded a reluc- 
tant assent to secession— ; , 


But, men convinced against their will, 
Are of the same opinion still. 
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The old submissionists who constitute a majority of this Convention, will 
not change their opinions, their prejudices, nor their partialities—Virginia 
is still in their hands, and she must watch them closely. 

During most of the time we have attempted to describe, the Legislature 
was also in session. Being composed of intelligent young men, who under- 
stood the crisis and its needs, its conduct was judicious, prompt, energetic 
and patriotic. Slowly and gradually a new set of characters added interest 
and variety to the scenes. Men in various uniforms began to be seen in 
our hotels and to walk our streets. The city volunteer companies, with 
their brass-bands and fine corps of artillery, went through frequent exer- 
cise and drill, and added much to the ardor and enthusiasm of our citizens. 
All began to pant for war. The taking of Fort Sumter carried the 
excitement to its highest pitch. Every man you met in the street wrung 
your hand with affectionate gratulation; and so full of joy was many a 

som, that speech was drowned in tears. The cannon boomed at inter- 
vals; the troops turned out; at night the houses were illuminated; long 
torch-light processions, of every grotesque fancy and variety, pervaded the 
streets, whilst fireworks illuminated the upper air. 

Soon after the ordinance of secession was submitted to the people, large 
numbers of troops from every part of the State and every section of the 
Confederacy began to flock into Richmond. The hotels and the streets 
were filled with soldiery, and the city surrounded by camps; uniforms ot 
every imaginable cut and color met you at every turn; and from that hour 
to this, troops have continued to pour in; martial music salutes the ear at 
almost every hour of the day and the night; military drill and exercise 
are ever to be seen on the one hand, and squads of lounging soldiers, not 
yet organized into companies or on leave of absence, on the other. Such 
a varied pageant has never before beer seen in an American city; nor 
have such thrilling events ever before been crowded into so short a space 
of time. The conduct of our troops has been invariably good, and they 
have been both agreeable and profitable visitors. From the citizens in 
general they have received much kind attention; yet, we regret to say, 
there are demons in human shape here, as elsewhere, ready to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of the poor soldier, and swindle him in every pur- 
chase he makes. When we hear of their conduct, we almost wish we had 
a “ Majister Movum,” with discretionary power to inflict the death penalty. 
Richmond, at the usual prices of the times, is reaping a rich harvest from 
this war; with those prices most of her dealers are satisfied—they who are 
not, should be held up to public execration. 


SECESSION OF VIRGINIA. 


The last scene of excitement here was on the occasion of the passage of 
the ordinance of secession. Since then, firm resolve has taken the place o! 
noisy gratulation. Not a single clamorous demonstration has since beeD 
enacted. The news of our victories has been received with silent joy—all 
men seeming to think that we must not stop to signalize and celebrate our 
triumphs, until the enemy is driven from our soil and all danger past. ; 

Another scene in the passing panorama, which is still continuing, is the 
daily arrival of prisoners, of the sick, the wounded and the bodies ot the 
dead. Our hospitals and our prisons are crowded, and the solemn ambu- 
lance and gloomy hearse too often meet the eye. Our women are hurrymg 
through our streets on missions of mercy, or plying the needle in public 
halls, or in the domestic circle, to clothe our soldiers. Every Sabbath the 
sound of war is heard from our pulpits, and fervent prayers ascend for the 
success of our arms. Squads of men, impatient for news, crowd about the 
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telegraph office and besiege the printing establishment. We devour the 
morning paper first and eat our breakfasts afterward, because the appetite 
for news 1s sharper than that for food. Throngs of secessionists, from Balti- 
more and Washington, have been for some time amongst us, many of whom 
have lost their all by their truth and loyalty to the South. In one of its 
multiform aspects, Richmond is a City of Refuge. 


REMOVAL OF CAPITOL TO RICHMOND. 


Another change came over our town when the seat of the Confederate 
Government was removed to it. This removal was hailed with pleasure 
and exultation, because it shewed the confidence of our rulers in their 
ability to defend even the frontier, and to drive back the invaders; and 
begat additional confidence in our army and among our people. As a tem- 
porary measure, few will question its propriety. The permanent seat of 
Government should not be fixed until after full and fair discussion and close 
examination and comparison of the relative advantages of the various pro- 
posed localities. We think the claims of Richmond will suffer nothing from 
such discussion, examination and comparison. Whilst Congress was sitting, 
the Convention, which had adjourned, again met, and again adjourned to 
meet again. Its presence, though it gave no new interest to the scene, 
increased its variety, and added to the number of faces we met in the 
streets. It was just at this time, when these two bodies were sitting, when 
strangers and fugitives, and soldiers and officers, and curious visitors, and 
office seekers, filled the town, and stirring news and rumors about the war 
were every hour brought in by telegraph or mail or travellers, that the 
interest rose to its greatest height. But there was no excitement. Our 
rulers, and the officers of our army, modest as they are brave, were reti- 
cent, calm, collected and determined, and our home people caught their 
manner, and tried to imitate their example. Nobody stopped to boast of 
what we had done, but all were eager to do more, or have more done. 
Really, in this whole matter of secession and war, from the president down, 
the entire South has acted the part of modest, but brave gentlemen ; whilst 
the entire North, from Lincoln to the boot-black, has enacted the role of 
the bully, the blackguard and the coward; and each section has had the 
world for its spectators and its audience. 

We would continue our description, but we know we do not wield a 
on pen. A minute history and description of events, men and things 
in Richmond, for the last seven or eight months, would form a most agreea- 
ble and instructive volume. There are pens, we know, better fitted to do 
justice to the subject, and we hope some one of them will take up the theme 
ere the full and fresh recollection of men and things fades trom the memory. 


Note.—-Since finishing our “ Observations and Reflections on the War,” we 
discover from an article in the miscellaneous department of this Review, for 5ep- 
tember, that we were in error in admitting that the Northeast and Northwest 
combined, produced more grain and meat in proportion to population than the 
Confederate States. The reverse is true. We produce per eapita almost twice as 
much as they, and yet we have heretofore consumed not only all our own meats, 
but very large quantities sent across the Obio into Virginia and Maryland, or down 
the Mississippi to the cotton States. We assume, without the fear of successful 
contradiction, that the people of the South, negroes included, consume twice as 
much meat a head as the Northern people. We eat too much of it, but they fur too 
little—for fat meat is necessary to sustain animal beat. In all cold climates, the 
people who can obtain it eat large quantities of meat. The population ot the 
North, as a whole, is always suffering for want of the comforts and necessaries of 
life. The negroes of the South are abundantly supplied with them. 
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ART. XIII.-THE WAR TAX. 


A WAR TAX A NECESSARY RESORT. 


It is obvious that during the continuance of the war with the United 
States, and the blockade of our ports, our foreign commerce must be inter- 
rupted and little or no revenue can be derived from duties on imports. The 
Congress of the Contederate States, therefore, instead of being liable to 
censure for raising revenue by internal taxes, might with more reason and 
justice be arraigned for having postponed, too long, a measure which ought 
to have been adopted as soon as the existence of the war was fully recog- 
nized. The export duty on cotton will produce nothing while no cotton 
can be exported, and without a scheme of internal taxation the whole 
dependence of the Government, for its own support and for the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the war, would be upon loans and the credit of the Con- 
federacy in the form of treasury notes. There must surely be some limit 
beyond which the expedient of borrowing cannot be carried. Without some 
revenue from other sources, even the interest on former loans must be paid 
with borrowed money, and thus the mass of indebtedness would soon be 
accumulated to such an extent that, if the ability of the people to lend were 
not exhausted, the public credit would be ruinously impaired and the Con- 
federacy ultimately reduced to discredit and bankruptcy. 

But it is also necessary, in order to sustain the value of the treasury 
notes, that the Government should have some certain revenue, apart from 
loans. These notes are in form of promises to pay money, but they are also 
promises that the Government will receive them at their nominal value in 
payment of taxes and other dues to the Confederacy, except only the 
export duty on cotton. And it is upon this quality of being applicable to 
the payment of public dues that the maintenance of their full value will 
mainly depend. Some of them are to be made payable at the expiration of 
two years, without interest, and others at the expiration of six months from 
the ratification of a treaty of peace between the Confederate States and 
the United States, also without interest. Now, a note or other security for 
the payment of money at the expiration of two years, or of any other con- 
siderable period of time, definite or indefinite, without interest, is worth no 
more than the residue of the nominal amount to be paid, after deducting 
the interest for the intervening time. Of this the daily practice of discount- 
ing notes, payable at a future time, furnishes a clear and simple illustration. 
But if, in the meantime, any party having large demands upon the com- 
munity, as, for example, a bank to which many individuals were always 
indebted, or a Government whose treasury was supplied by taxes, should 
agree to receive such notes at the full nominal amount in satisfaction of 
their demands, the notes, unless they were greatly in excess of such de- 
mands, would at once assume the same value as if they were payable imme- 
diately. It is, therefore, manifest that these treasury notes will command 
general credit and currency at their nominal value, not because they are 
the promises gf the Government to pay certain sums of money at a future 
time, but because the Government engages to receive them immediately at 
their full value in payment of taxes and other public dues, and also in ex- 
change for the bonds or stock of the Confederacy, bearing interest at the rate 
of eight per cent. per annum. If it were absolutely certain that a sufficient 
amount of the funded debt would be sold in the course of the ensuing year 
to absorb a large proportion of the notes which might be issued—tfor exam- 
ple, as much as one-half or perhaps even less—the receipts into the treas- 
ury on account of such sales might be relied on to sustain the full credit of 
the notes, and keep them in circulation at their nominal value. But invest- 
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ments in the funded debt are entirely voluntary, and dependent upon the 
ability and willingness of the people to purchase. It must also be remem- 
bered that our people derive their income mainly from the production and 
sale of a few great agricultural staples, which find their chief markets in 
foreign countries, and therefore depend upon foreign commerce for their 
commercial value; so that while our foreign commerce is interrupted the 
money income of the people must be in a great measure cut off; and as the 
price of many of the ordinary comforts of life is at the same time very much 
enhanced by the same cause, there cannot be any considerable surplus to be 
invested in public securities. 

In the absence, therefore, of a revenue from duties on imports, and the 
uncertainty which must attend the sale of the funded debt, it is not only 
eminently proper, but may be absolutely essential that there should be a 
system of internal taxation by which it may be put beyond all doubt that 
there will be large payments to be made into the treasury, so as to insure 
the value of the treasury notes. These treasury notes are in substance 
and reality, though not in name and form, just such Government paper as 
was suggested by Mr. Calhoun in his great speech on the Treasury Note 
Bill, delivered in the Senate of the United States on the 19th September, 
1837. As some of our readers may not have read that speech, and may 
not have Mr. Calhoun’s speeches at hand, we extract from it the following 
passage, which relates specially to this matter : ’ 


MR. CALHOUN’S VIEWS IN REGARD TO TREASURY NOTES. 


“On what, then, ought a paper currency to rest? I would say, on demand and 
supply simply, which regulates the value of everything else—the constant demand 
which the Government has on the community for its necessary supplies. A me- 
dium resting on this demand, which simply obligates the Government to receive it 
in all of its dues, to the exclusion of everything else, except gold and silver, and 
which shall be optional with those who have demands on Government, to receive or 
not, would, it seems to me, be as stable in its value as those metals themselves, and 
be as little liable to abuse as the power of coining. It would contain within itself 
a self-regulating power. It would only be issued to those who had claims on the 
Government, and to those only with their consent, and, of course, only at or above 
par with gold and silver, and superior in many, particularly in regulating the dis- 
tant exchanges of the country. Should, however, a demand for gold and silver 
from abroad, or other accidental causes, depress it, temporarily as compared with 
the precious metals, it would then return to the treasury, and as it could not be 
paid out during such depression, its gradual diminution in the market would restore 
it to an equality, when it would again flow out into the general circulation. Thus 
there would be a constant alternate flux and reflux into and from the treasury, 
between it and the precious metals; but if, at any time, a permanent depression in 
its value be possible from any cause, the only effect would be to operate as a reduc- 
tion of taxes on the community, and the only sufferer would be the Government 
itself. Against this, its own interest would be a sufficient guaranty. Nothing but 
experience can determine what amount, and of what denominations, might be safely 
issued: but it may be safely assumed that the country would absorb an amount 
greatly exceeding its annual income. Much of its exchanges, which amount to a 
vast sum, as well as its banking business, would revolve about it, and many mil- 
lions would thus be kept in circulation beyond the demands of the Government. It 
may throw some light on this subject to state that North Carolina, just after the 
Revolution, issued a large amount of paper, which was made receivable in dues to 
her. It was also made a legal tender, but which, of course, was not obligatory 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A large amount, say between four 
and five hundred thousand dollars, remained in circulation after that period, and 
continued to circulate for more than twenty years, at par with gold and silver dur- 
ing the whole time, with no other advantage than being received in the revenue of 
the State, which was much less than $100,000 perannum. I speak on the informa- 
Hon of citizens of that State on whom I can rely. ; 

“But whatever may be the amount that can be circulated, I hold it clear 
that amount it would be as stable in value as gold and silver itself, provie 
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Government be bound to receive it exclusively with those metals in all its dues, 
and that it be left perfectly optional with those who have claims on the Govern. 
ment to receive it or not. It will also be a necessary condition, that notes of too 
small a denomination should not be issued, so that the treasury shall have ample 
means to meet all demands either in gold or silver. or the bills of the Government, 
at the option of those who have claims on it. With these conditions no further 
variation could take place between it and gold and silver than that which would 
be caused by the action of commerce. An unusual demand from abroad for the 
metals would of course raise them a little in their relative value, and depress rela- 
tively the Government bills in the same proportion, which would cause them to flow 
into the treasury and gold and silver to flow out; while on the contrary, an in- 
creased demand for the bills in the domestic exchange would have the reverse 
effect, causing, as I have stated, an alternate flux and reflux into the treasury 
between the two, which would at all times keep their relative values either at or 
near par.” 

In another speech on an amendment which he proposed to the bill, made soon 
after, he said: “IT threw out some ideas on this important subject in my opening 
remarks. I have heard nothing to change my opinion. I believe that Govern- 
ment credit, in the form I suggested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit 
circulation in the highest degree, and also that Government ought not to use any 
other credit but its own in its financial operations. * * * * * 

“We are told the form I suggesied is bat a repetition of the old continental 
money—a ghost that is ever conjured up by all who wish to give the banks an 
exclusive monopoly of Government credit. The assertion is not true: there is not 
the least analogy between them. The one was a promise to pay when there was no 
revenue, and the other is a promise to receive in the dues of the Government when 
there is an abundant revenue. * % * * % 3 * 

“ But there remains another and great advantage. In the event of war, it would 
open almost unbounded resources to carry it on, without the necessity of resorting 
to what I am most disposed to call a fraud—public loans. I have already shown, 
that the loans of the Bank of England to the Government were very little more 
than loaning back to the Government its own credit; and this is more or less true 
of all loans where the banking system prevails. It was pre-eminently so in our 
late war. The cireulation of the Government credit in the shape of bills receiva- 
ble exclusively with gold and silver in its dues, and the sales of public lands, 
would dispense with the necessity of loans, by increasing its bills with the increase 
of taxes. The increase of taxes and, of course, of revenue and expenditures, 
would be followed by an increased demand for Government bills, while the latter 
would furnish the means of paying the taxes without increasing in the same degree 
the pressure on the community. This, with a judicious system of funding at a low 
rate of interest, would go far to exempt the Government from the necessity of con- 
tracting public loans in the event of war.” 


The speeches from which these extracts are taken, as well as all the other 
speeches of Mr. Calhoun on similar topics, ought to be carefully studied by 
those who desire to understand the true principles of finance, currency and 
commerce. | Nowhere else are they to be found more thoroughly considered 
or more clearly expounded. 

If the treasury notes of the Confederate States were simply promises to 
pay at the expiration of several years, without interest, and were not made 
receivable at all times during the interval in payment of dues to the Gov- 
ernment, it cannot be doubted that they would be depreciated at least as 
much below their nominal value as the amount of the interest for the period 
of their running to maturity, and perhaps considerably more. On the con- 
trary, if they contained no promise to pay at all, but merely engaged the 
Government to receive them in payment of public dues, they would main- 
tain their full nominal value, provided the payments to be made into the 
treasury bore a just proportion to the amount of the notes issued. It is 
therefore manifest that their value consists not in their being ultimetely 
payable, but in their being immediately receivable, and that they would be 
equally valuable if they were not payable at all. o 

In this measure the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun is substantially adopted 
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without acknowledgment, under the disguise of another name and a dif- 
ferent form. 


HOW THE WAR TAX WILL OPERATE. 


The war tax of fifty cents on every hundred dollars of the value of real 
estate, slaves, merchandise, bank and other corporation stocks, and some 
other descrtptions of property, will, no doubt, be onerous and inconvenient 
to many persons; but as heads of families, whose taxable property is of less 
value than five hundred dollars, are exempt from the tax, the poor will be 
almost entirely beyond the reach of its direct burthens. The rich may be 
compelled to forego some of their accustomed luxuries, or to add less, or 
perhaps even nothing, to their accumulated wealth; and those who 0 ‘cupy 
the middle ground between riches and poverty, may find it necessary to 
abstain from some of their usual comforts and enjoyments, and may be sub- 
jected to some inconvenient privations ; but these things sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the hardships and perils to which our soldiers are 
exposed in the field, and seem absolutely less than nothing when it is con- 
sidered that they are part of the price to be paid for our freedom and inde- 
pendence, and for the security of all that we have and all that we are. * 

But it is possible, and perhaps even not altogether improbable, that this 
tax may never be collected. The strange infatuation by which the people 
of the North are deluded to believe that it is in their power to subjugate us 
and force us back into political union with them and under their Govern- 
ment, cannot endure very long. A few weeks, or at most a few months 
more, with the experience they have already had, can scarcely fail to bring 
them to a sober perception of the insuperable difliculties of an enterprise 
which has appeared to them to be so easy to be accomplished. They will 
then begin to entertain thoughts of peace, however little they may be 
inclined to it now. The loss of the Southern States is a very severe blow, 
both to their pride and their pecuniary interests; it is therefore perfectly 
natural that they should make a strenuous effort to prevent so serious a 
calamity. But they must soon be convinced that the effort is hopeless. In 
the meantime, while the war lasts, they are suffering all the evils of a disso- 
lution of the Union, and others besides. If the two sections were at peace 
with each other, though politically and commercially separated, the North, 
though deprived of the great advantage of free trade with the South, while 
others were subject to burthensome duties and hindrances, would still enjoy 
many of the benefits of commerce with us; but while we are at war all 
commerce between us is entirely cut off, and in addition to the previous 
mischiefs which the suppression of so large a portion of their trade must 
necessarily inflict upon a commercial people, they have also to bear the 
burthens, losses and inconveniences of the war. It is therefore not unrea- 
sonable to expect that they will have their eyes opened to the usclessness 
and folly of persisting in the war, and will be as anxious to bring it toa close 
as they were to rush into it. And when peace is restored and our foreign 
commerce is reopened, we shall immediately begin to derive a large revenue 
from duties on imports. 

The result would be very nearly the same, even thougl J 
not cease, if the blockade of our ports were disregarded and set aside by the 
great maritime Powers of Europe. The exportation of our products and 
the importation of the foreign merchandise received in exchange for them, 
would then be carried on in foreign bottoms and on foreign account, that 1s 
to say, our products would be purchased in our ports on account ol mrege 
merchants, and shipped as the property of neutral foreigners In neutral ves- 
sels, and our supplies of’ foreign commodities would come into our ports the 
property of neutrals in neutral vessels, and the ownership would not, be 
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changed until the importation was completed, and the goods as much beyond 
the reach of the enemy as any other part of our property. For a long time 
past much the greater part of our foreign commerce has been in the hands 
of European and Northern merchants, and so it would be again for some 
time to come after the restoration of peace, until a class of exporting and 
importi: nerchants should grow up among ourselves. But in the point of 
view in which we are now considering the subject, that is, with reference to 
the value of the exports and imports and the amount of revenue accruing 
from duties on imports, it would make no material difference whether the 
trade was carried on by foreigners and in foreign bottoms, or by merchants 
and in vessels of our own. The value of the exports and imports, and the 
amount of revenue from customs, would be nearly the same in either case. 
With our foreign commerce revived, either by the termination of the war 
or the breaking up of the blockade, the value of the exports from the Con- 
federate States would be at least 200,000,000 of dollars, and the value of 
the imports could not be less than that sum, and might be greater. Assum- 
ing it to be $200,000,000, the revenue from duties on imports under the 
existing tariff would not fall short of 30,000,000 of dollars. At the same 
time the market of the world being open for the sale of our products, the 
people would be more abundantly supplied with the means of investing in 
the funded debt of the Confederacy. The large receipts from these two 
sources would be more than sufficient to maintain at the highest point the 
credit and currency of the treasury notes, so that the finances of the Goy- 
ernment would be easy and prosperous. In such a condition of affairs the 
war tax would become unnecessary, and might with safety and propriety be 
repealed. Let us not be understood as objecting, generally, to internal and 
direct taxation. On the contrary, it is our deliberate conviction that inter- 
nal taxes, direct and indirect, ought to constitute a permanent and regular 
part of the fiscal system of the Confederacy. It appears to us to be unwise 
for any Government to depend for its revenue exclusively upon taxes on 
foreign commerce; but more especially the Government of a country not 
= ssing the elements of naval power, and therefore exposed to the risk of 
1aving its foreign commerce interrupted by war, and the sources of its rev- 
enue thus cut off at the very time when it is most in want of means. But 
the inauguration of the financial policy here indicated must be deterred to 
a period of greater quiet and security, when it may be calmly and_thor- 
oughly considered, and its foundations wisely and carefully laid. In the 
meantime the early establishment of our foreign commerce would give us a 
sufficient revenue from duties on imports, and as the Act for levying the 
war tax was no doubt passed under the belief that there would be little or 
no revenue from duties on imports, and intended to supply that deficiency, 
the reason of the law having ceased to exist, why should the law itself’ be 
continued? The people of the several States must necessarily be subjected 
to extraordinary burthens in the form of heavier State taxation, increased 
expenses of living, and demands for private contributions, which cannot be 
resisted. They ought, therefore, to be relieved from all exactions which are 
not absolutely indispensable. The choice is between a great reduction of 
the duties on imports and the repeal of the war te The scale of duties 
on imports ought, no doubt, at the proper time, to very much reduced, 
and a scheme of moderate and equal internal taxes ought to be arranged 
and established. But a sudden reduction of the duties on imports would be 
productive of great damage and injustice to merchants having in their pos- 
session stocks of merchandise, on which the higher rates had been paid; 
while the repeal of the war tax would do no injury to any class of people, 
and afford signal relief to all classes. F . 


‘ 
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TAXING POWER OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


The provisional Constitution of the Confederate States, under which the 
Government is now acting, gives to each of the States an equal voice in the 
Congress, and does not contain that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, and also of the permanent Constitution of the Confederate 
States, which declares that “ Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States, according to their respective num- 
bers—which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
yersons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and excludine 
Tndians not taxed, three-fifths of all slaves.” The taxing power of the pres- 
ent Government is, therefore, unrestricted: but if just such a tax Act as 
this should be passed by the Congress which will assemble next winter 
under the permanent Constitution, it would be liable to very grave consti- 
tutional objections; for some of the taxes included in the ‘Act are clearly 
direct taxes, and yet they are not apportioned among the States according 
to their respective numbers determined in the manner above stated. In our 
judgment, the taxes on real estate, slaves, bank stocks and railroad and 
other corporation stocks, money at interest or invested in bills, notes, or 
other securities, watches, plates. pianos (except such as may be held by 
manufacturers or dealers for sale), and pleasure carriages (except such as 
are kept for sale or hire) are all direct taxes. It is true, that as early as the 
vear 1794, only five years after the Constitution of the United States went 
into operation, the Supreme Court determined that a tax on pleasure car- 
riages kept by the owner for his own use was an indirect and not a direct 
tax. (Hylton vs. United States, 3 Dallas, 171.) The chief, and in truth 
the only reason assigned for this judgment is, that a tax on pleasure car- 
riages could not be apportioned among the States according to the requisi- 
tions of the Constitution ; because there might be many such carriages in 
some of the States and few or none in others, and therefore the tax was not 
a direct tax in the sense of the Constitution. This reason obviously applies, 
with even greater force, to a tax on slaves, because in some of the States 
there are actually no slaves. Yet afterward, in 1798, Congress passed an 
Act, laying a direct tax of $2,000,000, which is carefully apportioned among 
the States, by defining the exact sum to be paid by each State, viz: New 
Hampshire, $77,705 36; Massachusetts, $260,435 31, ete. The Act directs 
that the tax shall be assessed on dwelling-houses, lands and slaves; thus 
distinctly affirming that a tax on slaves is a direct tax. And the same 
thing was done again in 1813, when a direct tax of $3,000,000 was laid, 
and an Act was passed “ for the assessment and collection of direct taxes,” 
the fifth section of which declares, “that whenever a direct tax shall be 
laid by the authority of the United States, the same shall be assessed and 
laid on the value of all lands, lots of ground with their improvements, 
dwelling-houses and slaves.” 

The truth is they shrunk from the danger of practically asserting that a 
tax on slaves was an indirect tax: for then it would follow that by taxing 
slaves and nothing else, the whole burthen of supporting the Government 
might be thrown upon the slaveholding States; yet it is impossible to point 
out any rational es in this respect between a tax on slaves and a 
tax on pleasure carMages. The distinction between a direct: and an 
indirect tax is inherent in the nature of things and existed before and 
independently of the Constitution, in which the word “direct” was unques- 
tionably used in its natural and yroper sense, and not in any new sense 
having reference to the spaticaliliiey or convenience ol apportioning the 


tax. A direct tax is one which is originally paid and also eamaiery Bote 
by the same person, who thus pays it directly into the public treasury. An 
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indirect tax is one which, though paid by one person, is afterward refunded 
and ultimately borne by others, and therefore passes indirectly from them 
into the treasury. Our taxes on lands and slaves are familiar examples of 
the former, and duties on imports and excises on merchandize which are 
paid by the merchants and atterward refunded in the price for which they 
sell the goods, are examples of the latter. The clause of the Constitution 
of the United States which declares that “* Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States,” ete., is adopted into the 
Constitution of the Confederate States with no other alteration than the 
substitution of the word “slaves” for “other persons,” and there is nothing 
anywhere else in the Constitution to define more clearly the distinction 
between direct and indirect taxes. Did the Contederate States adopt the 
language of the Constitution of the United States with the interpretation 
put upon it by the Supreme Court of the United States? If they did so in 
this instance, why not in every other? The Supreme Court of the United 
States aflirmed the power of Congress to incorporate a bank—does the 
Constitution of the Confederate States confer that power upon their 
Congress ? 

In this matter of taxation and finance, and also in some others, but 
especially in this, the Constitution is very detective. The powers of the 
Government are not defined with sufficient clearness and explicitness, and 
for want of proper limitation and restriction, will be liable to dangerous 
abuses. It is surely not impracticable to endow the Government with all 
the revenue power necessary for the public service, but so restricted that it 
could not be perverted to the public injury. And when the war is ended, 


the attention of the people cannot be too soon directed to this important 
subject. 


ART. XIV._THE NEW SEA-SALT MANUFACTURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES. 


BY PROF. R. THOMASSY. 


[We call the serious attention of the publie to the views of our correspondent, 
Mr. Thomassy, in regard to the alarming deficiency in the supply of salt, and to 
the only possible mode of relief. This article, so essential to our very existence, must 
pot rest upon any uncertainty, but should be provided for by municipal and State 
action, if individual enterprise prove to be inadequate. We shall want at least 
400,C00 bushels of salt, and the question is, how are we to get it? We cannot 
rely upon running the blockade nor upon existing works, but must put in operation 
new and very extensive machinery. This movement Mr. Thomassy proposes to 
aid, and we desire again to put him in communication with the Southern public. 
His proposals are of the highest importance. We have no practical knowledge of 
the subject ourselves.]—Epitor. 


How many Southern interests have been jeopardised by a dream of per- 
petual peace! Before the present war, when the Southern States were 
from every side invaded by manufactured products from the North and from 
abroad, the import of — salt was ipcreasing yearly with a wonderful 

) 


progression. It was carried on, not as of old, during the colonial times, by 
some hundred sacks of this article, but by thousands and ten thousands of 
sacks and tons landed every week on the American wharves.’ So that 
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every year one, two, three or more millions of bushels were imported, as 
if it were to prevent the competition of a domestic manufacture by the 
superabundance of the foreign merchandise, : 

What change has happened since we are aroused from our dreams by the 
blockade of our ports and the prospect of a probable long war! No more 
eargoes of salt being landed on our wharves, the value of this indispensable 
article increased monthly, proportionally to its scarcity. In many places of 
the sea-coasts, the bushel of salt costs now two dollars instead of twenty-five 
cents, as it did some months ago. Such a price supposes already an alarm- 
ing scarcity. Indeed, the annual supply brought home, by foreign vessels, 
during the shipping season of cotton, cannot fail to be exhausted at the 
end of the next winter. So that the moment approaches again when, as 
during the war of 1812, and also during the Revolutionary period, the cost 
per bushel of salt was raised at Charleston and many other places to six 
and eight dollars. Mark that—six and eight dollars for what costs only two 
or three cents to be manufactured by atmospheric evaporation on the sea- 
boards of France, Spain or Italy, and what I have myself produced at one 
and a half cents from the weak brine of the Adriatic sea! Look at the 
remarkable disproportion between the producing price abroad and the sell- 
ing price at home. In the present time let us look to household salt; for 
soon will come the turn of the monopolists, and what a fair chance for their 
grasping this vital merchandise from the general market! How they will 
easily submit the improvident consumers to any extortionate price ! 

Indeed, the onal production of our domestic salt is not even equal to 
one-tenth of the general want. 

From such a situation how many public evils may grow out? It is easier 
to foresee than to prevent them. Whiatsoever be the result of so longa 
carelessness in the matter of a domestic supply of salt, we are to give some 
correct information on the American salt consumption, and the new method 
of making it from the sea-brine, which might easily be established either on 
the Atlantic coast or along the Mexican gulf. 

First, we must remark, the North Americans are the greatest consumers 
of common salt in the world. If we include the salt used in their meat- 
curing establishments and fisheries, a portion of which is exported to foreign 
countries, more than one bushel to each inhabitant is the average of their 
individual consumption, whilst in Europe the same average does not reach 
a half bushel. Then, if the supply of this article, of which we are threat- 
ened to become short, has been always and everywhere considered as a 
matter of public interest, we must a fortiori take it for granted among us, 
and we must look at once at the cheapness and abundance of the article. 
Indeed, the repeal by Congress of the old duty on foreign salt, and the pas- 
sionate speeches of Thomas Benton on this question of national economy, 
had no other aim. Unable to sustain any competition, the impertect do- 
mestic salt-manufactories of the seaboard, were given up only from the 
lack of practical skill; and since that time nearly all the Southern and 
Western States have been relying for their home supply and for manur- 
ing their fields on the arrivals trom abroad. 

‘We know the besfefgrtilizers are the product of the 
several of them ougfWto be manufactured at our salt works. 
affords the raw standard of’ such a production, and will give the first under- 
standing of it. This has been already pointed out by Dr. Daniel Lee, in 
his Study of Soil (Agricultural Reports of 1850-51) : 

an Guano is the best repre- 


e-fuld to the productions of 
a that 


sea, and, therefore, 
Nature itself 


“The salts of the ocean,” says he, “of which Peruvi 
sentative, should be obtained and employed to add thre J 
cultivated land. The same organized and disorganized elements in the se 
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supports its flora and fauna, are equaily capable of nourishing all land plants and 
animals. Every river and smaller stream that falls into the ocean, carries with it 
an indefinite amount of both the mineral and organic constituents of all crops. 
All lakes and seas which have no outlet except by solar evaporation, are salt; and, 
in many places, salts of lime, soda and potash are precipitated. /t is more than 
probable that the evaporation of sea-water in Florida and other southern Atlantic 
and Gulf States, to obtain salt for manure, will pay a fair profit. The water 
should be let into shallow basins at high tide, and there remain until the sun and 
wind evaporate it. The more compound the salts, the better for all agricultural 
purposes.” 


These reflections are judicious, but too deficient, certainly, in leaving 
only the sun and wind in charge ot making salt on the Southern shores. 
Many specimens of that spontaneous production are met with in the lakes 
of Texas or on the keys of Florida. But so irregular a manufacture, 
earried on by the grace of God alone, without the help of human skill, is 
too old-fashioned and patriarchal to be relied upon. In this matter, as in 
everything, we must follow the progress of the age; and when salt, by an 
improved process controlling all the evaporating power of the atmosphere, 
is made for about two cents per bushel in the south of France, in Italy 
and Spain, we must undoubtedly do the same as well, if no better, under 
physical circumstances a great deal more favorable to the evaporation of 
the sea brine. 

Remark, also, that common salt is not the only product of these scientific 
salt-works. The sea contains the residuum of the universal washing of 
the earth, and into its water many kinds of salt may be found in solution. 
The only difficulty is to get them by a practical and cheap method; and 
this is what is done by making good salt or the pure chloride of sodium, which 
erytalizes after the sulphate of lime has been deposited, and before the 
sulphates of magnesia, soda and potash are drawn in large quantities from 
the bitter waters. These salts may be manufactured from the residuum of 
the common salt. ‘ 

The three sulphates will help the Southern industrial pursuits to compete 
against the importations of the Old World; but they will be used for 
agricultural purposes, especially the sulphate of soda, which often is a great 
deal more available than the common salt itself in the alimentation of 
domestic animals. 

I am not to explain here how this new manufacture will be added to our 
salt-works, but only to remember that it is carried on with admirable 
success in the south of France. 

To close the agricultural point of view of the question, it is obvious that 
the time is coming when the common sea salt shall be produced in such 
abundance as to be everywhere at hand, not only on our tables, but 
in the stables of every farm for improving the health of cattle, and 
rewarding, as a fertilizer, the bright and noble occupation of Southern 
husbandry. 

We append to Mr. Thomassy’s paper the prospectus whieh he has issued 
for the establishment of a salt-producing company, in which the modus 
operandi and the probable results are explained. “The subject is certainly 
deserving the attention of capitalists, and we commend it to their attention 
in the language of a Committee of the City Council of Charleston: 


: “Tn conclusion, your Committee have only to add that the home produc- 

tion of an abundant supply of salt, at a cheap rate, being of inestimable 
benefit to the country, ought to be liberally encouraged both by the State 
and municipal authorities, and that we should not fail to avail ourselves of 
the science and large experience of Professor Thomassy for the attainment 
of so desirable an object.” : 
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PROSPECTUS of a Joint Stock Company for Sea Salt Manufacture, on an im- 
proved and patented plan, under the superintendence of Mr. Raymond Tho- 
massy: 


Whereas, the producing price of the sea salt, made by atmospheric evaporation 
in the south of France, Spain or Italy, is no more than two or three cents a bushel, 
and the publie notoriety of that cheapness is fully certified by the American Consul 
at Cadiz, declaring the average wholesale price of Cadiz salt to be three and a half 
cents per bushel. (See Consular Returns of 1855-56, p. 107, Vol. III.) i 

Whereas, the manufacture of the American salt by the same atmospheric evapo- 
ration, either in the Southern or Northern States, has been always so misunderstood 
that at Syracuse, New York, Professor Cook, appointed by the salt producers of 
that city, tells them: About three-fourths of the evaporating power is lost in the 
actual process of making salt. (Oficial Report of 1854, p- 14.) 

And whereas, by controlling all that evaporating power, we can make salt as 
cheap and good in America as it is made in the south of Spain or France, inasmuch 
that Mr. R. Thomassy, having improved that method of manufacture, is to have a 
patent-right for it in the Confederate States, and has already taken a caveat: 

A Joint-Stock Company is herewith organized, on the following basis, for estab- 
lishing salt-works which will produce the first year, at least, 100,000 bushels, and 
each subsequent year from 300,000 to 500,000 bushels. 

1. These works will require an outlay of about 375,000 for the construction of 
the embankments, salting rooms, houses, steam-engine, purchase of thirty negroes 
(women and children included), tools, provisions, and salary of the superintendent 
and subordinates. 

2. The war price of salt, which increases so rapidly, is now $1 50 a bushel, and 
will last, I suppose, one year. The peace price at Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
and other main harbors, is about twenty cents a bushel. 

3. When the above salt-works commence operation, the salt will cost the com- 
pany ten cents delivered in the market, during the first year, and about six cents 
the following years. 

Hence the financial situation of the company: 

SHARES. 

Maximum cost of the works. .......eeeeeee eoeeeed 0,000, representing 750 

To Mr. Thomassy, for his skill and a patent-right 

peculiar to the State where the said salt-works, 

shall be established... .cccccoccccccccccccccscos 20,000, OF 250 

100,000 1,000 

Profit the first year, 100,000 bushels to be paid.....+,.seecceeeeeeeeeres -3150,000 

Profit the second and third years, 600,000 bushels at the peace price....--.120,000 

270,000 

Deduction of salaries and expenses for three years....eeeseeeseeeeeeees ee +0,000 


General and net income for three years....+eecsesccecececcereeceeecees 220,000 
Deduction of 25 per cent. for Mr. Thomassy.++.+eseeeeeeecesterseeeseres 55,000 
Net profit of the primitive outlay for three VOATSs os ececeeeeereseceeseress 165,000 
or for one year $55,000—thus giving an interest of 74 per cent. of the capital of 
foundation. 

N. B.—This interest of 74 per cent. is but a minimum. Indeed, the stock- 
holders must consider— i 

1. The article to be manufactured by atmospheric evaporation is a sea walt, Hie 
the Turk’s Island salt, the use of which is made obligatory by law for curing the 
army and navy provisions; so that the boiled salt made at home, or from abroad, 
will never compete against it, in the meat-curing establishments. ; 

2. The unclean salt of the same manufacture, which is given up in Fraace into 
the salt-works, is perfectly good for cattle and manuring purposes, and may be sold 
with great profit, even at ten cents a bushel, especially when the shipment of guano 
has ceased. 

_ 8. The bitter waters, residuum of the same manufacture, are extensively used 
in France for chemical products, and their avail will constitute in the Confedera- 
tion another great industry. 

4. If the war price of salt, instead of lasting one lasts two years, the 300,000 

VOL. VI—NOs. IV & V. 8 
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bushels of the second year on/y will give a net income of at least $400,000. The 
company is to be organized when the amount of subscription will reach fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Certificates of shares payable one-fourth when the company is organized, and the 
balance in such instalments as the board of directors shall name, after the manu- 
facture of salt shall have been commenced. 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
1.—LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS. 


We continue and conclude our digest of the leading Acts passed at the 
last session of Congress: 

PRintTING THE Laws—Attorney-General is required to have the laws 
printed and bound, in the order of their dates, with sectional notes and 
indexes, in the style and manner of Little & Brown’s edition of the Laws 
of the United States. 

VoL_uNnTEERS—Authorized to be raised in Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
land and Delaware. 400,000 volunteers may be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, from any of the Confederate States, to serve for a period of not less 
than twelve months nor over three years. 

CONFERENCE OF PARIS OF 1856 AND PRIVATEERING—Be it Resolved 
by the Congress of the Confederate States of America: 1. That we main- 
tain the right of privateering, as it has been long established by the prac- 
tice and recognized by the law of nations. 

2. That the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

3. That neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture, under enemy’s flag. 

4. That blockades, in order to be binding, must be effectual; that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy. 

Missouri—Authorized to be admitted into the Confederacy, by procla- 
mation of the President, whenever its inhabitants, by popular vote, shall 
ratify the Provisional Constitution. C. F. Jackson recognized as lawful 
Executive. 

Foreign ComMIssioNERS—Two additional commissioners authorized, 
and the President may designate the Courts to which any of the commis- 
sioners may be accredited. ‘ 

Coast Derences—Volunteers for this service may be accepted for any 
time and for special service. August 21. . 

Cooks AND Nurses—Additional number authorized. August 21. 

NATURALIZATION—The rights of citizenship conferred upon all persons 
serving in the Confederate Army, who shall take the oath of allegiance. 
August 22. 

Bonps—Inscribed stock payable to order, may be issued by the Treasury 
in lieu of Coupon Bonds. August 24. 

ForriGn Corns—Sovereign fixed at $4 85; Napoleon, $3 85; Spanish 
and Mexican Doubloons, $15 60. August 24. 

Gun Boatrs—Additional authorized. August 29. 

STATE CLAIMS AGAINST THE TREASURY—Authorized to be audited 
and reported to Congress. August 30. 

RETALIATION FOR OUTRAGES UPON Prisoners—The President is 
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authorized to retaliate upon prisoners treatment received by our captured 
privateersmen. August 30. : 

Mississipp1—Floating Batteries authorized. August 30. 

Property DestTROYED OR REMOVED BY THE ENEMY—Evidence 
may be recorded before Confederate Judges and Commissioners or Notarvy’s 
Public, of property destroyed and negroes taken away, to be filed at the 
State Department. » August 30. 

Provisions—Well-baked bread, wherever practicable, and vegetables, 
to be furnished to the troops. August 31. ¥ 

SEQUESTRATION OF ENEMY’S PROPERTY, ACT AUG. 30. 
A Bill to be entitled, “An Act for the Sequestration of the Estate, Property and 

Effects of alien enemies, and for the Indemnity of citizens of the Confederate States, 

and persons aiding the same in the existing War with the United States.” 


The Bill recites, in the nature of a preamble, the departure of the Government 
and the people of the United States from the usages of civilized warfare, and the 
necessity of our only protection against such wrongs in measures of retaliation. 

The following is the principal legislative clause : 

Be it enacted by the Congress of the Confederate States, That all and every, the 
lands, tenements and hereditaments, goods and chattels, rights and credits within 
these Confederate States, and every right and interest therein held, owned, pos- 
sessed or enjoyed by or for any alien enemy, since the twenty-first day of May, 161, 
except such debts due to an alien enemy as may have been paid into the treasury 
of any one of the Confederate States prior to the passage of this law, be, and the 
same are hereby sequestrated by the Confederate States of America, and shall be 
held for the full indemnity of any true and loyal citizen, a resident of these Con 
federate States, or other person aiding said Confederate States in the prosecution 
of the present war between said Confederate States and the United States of 
America, and for which he may suffer any loss or ifijury under the Act of the 
United States to which this Act is retaliatory, or under any other Act of the United 
States, or of any other State thereof, authorizing the seizure or confiscation of the 
property of citizens or residents of the Confederate States, or other person aiding 
said Confederate States, and the same shall be seized and disposed of as provided 
for in this Act: Provided, however, when the estate, property, or rights to be affected 
by this Act were or are within some State of this Confederacy, which has become 
such since said twenty-first day of May, then this Act skall operate upon and as to 
such estate, property or rights, and all persons claiming the same from and after 
the day such State became a member of this Confederacy, and nut beture: Provided 
further, that the provisions of this Act shall not extend to the stocks or other public 
securities of the Confederate Government, or of any of the States of this Confederacy, 
held or owned by an alien ene my, or to any debt, obligation, or sum due Srom the Con- 
fedevate Government, or any of the States to such alien enemy: And provide d also, 
that the provisions of this Act shall not embrace the property of citizens or resi- 
dents of either of the States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, or of the 
District of Columbia, or the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, or the Indian 
lerritory south of Kansas, except such of said citizens or residents as shall com- 
wit actual hostilities against the Confederate States, or aid or abet the United 
States in the existing war against the Confederate States. : 

See. 2 makes it the duty of every citizen of the Confederate States to give infor- 
mation of the property of alien enemies. : 

Sec. 3. Attorneys, agents, former partners, trustees, or persons holding or con- 
trolling any deseription of property or interest of alien enemies, are required to 
give information and render account of the same to a receiver, on pain of being 
adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine not exceeding $9,000, and 
imprisonment for a term not less than six months, and of being sued in addition 
for double the value of the property. : 

Src. 4 charges the Grand Juries in the Confederate Courts to inquire and make 
presentments of the property of alien enemies affected by the provisions of the 
Act. $ 

Sec. 5 provides for the appointment of a receiver, by each Confederate Judge, 
for each section of the State for which he holds a court, and in occasions of neces- 
‘ity, for sub-districts, said receiver to give bond, and to make cath to digcharge bis 
duties well and truly. 
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Sec. 6. The duties of the receiver are to take possession and control of the prop- 
erty of alien enemies ; for accomplishing the purposes of the Act, he may sue for 
and recover such property in the name of the Confederate States, by the form of 
petition to the Court for a decree of sequestration. Allowing for the recovery 0 
credits such delays as may have been or may be prescribed in any State, as to the col- 
lection of debts therein during the war. All orders of seizure necessary to secure the 
subject-matter of the suit from danger of loss, injury, destruction, or waste may be 
made by the Court; but when such necessity does not exist in the opinion of the 
Court, the property of credits may remain in the hands of the party in possession, 
except that bank and corporation stocks, dividends and rents on real estate shall be 
delivered up, and on the further condition as to other property or credits, that the 
party in possession shall pay all interests and net profits accrued since the 21st May, 
1861, into the hands of the receiver, and at annual periods thereafter, on pain, in 
cases of failure, for judgment against principal and security, for which execution 
shall be issued in the name of the receiver. 

Sec. 7 allows any claimant or party interested in the subject-matter of the suit 
to intervene and defend to the extent of his interest, on affidavit, that no alien 
enemy has any interest in the right which he asserts. 

Sec. 8 authorizes the issue of writs of garnishment to attach credits due alien 
enemies; and the courts shall have power to condemn the property or effects or 
debts according to the answer; and to make orders for the bringing in of third 
persons claiming, or disclosed by the answer, to have an interest in the litigation. 

Sec. 9. The District Attorney of the Confederate States is required to prosecute 
all causes instituted under this Act; his compensation to be two per cent. upon the 
fruits of the litigation. 

Sec. 10. The receiver is required, at least every six months, and as much oftener 
as he may be required by the Court, to render an account @f all matters in bis 
hands or under his control, stating accounts, and making settlements of all matters 
separately, so that the transaction in respect to each alien enemy’s property may 
be kept recorded and preserved separately. 

Sec. 11. Notice of settlements to be published for four weeks. The interlocutory 
settlements may be impeached at the final settlement, which latter shall be conclu- 
sive, unless reversed or impeached, within two years, for fraud. 

Sec. 12. The court having jurisdiction of the matter shall, whenever sufficient 
cause is shown therefor, direct the sale of any personal property, other than slaves, 
sequestered under this Act, on such terms as to it shall seem best; and such sale 
shall pass the title of the person as whose property the same has been sequestered. 

Sec. 13. Settlements of accounts for sequestered property to be recorded, and 
copies forwarded to the treasurer of the Confederate States. Any embezzlement of 
money under this Act shall be liable to indictment, the guilty party to be confined 
at bard labor for not less than six months, nor more than five years, and fined in 
double the amount embezzled. 

Src. 14. The President is authorized, by and with the advice and consent of 
Congress, to appoint three Commissioners, with salaries of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each per annum, who shall hold at the seat of Government two terms 
each year. It is made the duty of these Commissioners to hear and adjudge such 
claims as may be brought before them by any one aiding the Confederacy in the 
present war, who has been put to loss by the United States or by any State thereof. 
The finding of the Commissioners in favor of any such claim is to be taken as 
prima facie evidence of the correctness of the demand, and whenever Congress 
shall pass the same it shall be paid from any money in the treasury derived from 
sequestration under this Act, The Board of Commissioners is designed only to 
continue until the organization of the Court of Claims provided for by the Consti- 
tution, which shall take the place of the Commissioners. 

Sec. 15. All expenses incurred under the proceedings of this Act are required to 
be paid from the sequestration fund; the Receivers to be allowed compensation of 
two and a half per cent. on receipts and the same amount on expenditures: Pro- 
vided, That the same do not realize more than $5,000 in one year. 

Sec. 16 provides that the Attorney-General shall prescribe uniform rules of pro- 
ceeding under this law not otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 17 allows appeals to be taken from any final decisions of the district court 
under this law as in ordinary cases. 

- Sec. 18. The word “person” is used in the law to inelude all private corpora 
ions. 

Sec. 19. The courts are vested with jurisdiction to settle all partnerships between 
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citizens of the Confederate States and alien enemies; to separate the interest of the 
alien enemy and to sequestrate it; and to sever all joint rights where an alien 
enemy is concerned, for the purposes of sequestration. 

Sec. 20. In all eases of administration of any matter or thing under this Act, the 
court having jurisdiction may make such orders touching the preservation of the 
property or effects under the direction or control of the Receiver, not inconsistent 
with the foregoing provisions, as it shall deem proper. 

Sec. 21. Treasury notes are made receivable in payment of all purchases of 
property or effects sold under this Act. 

Sec. 22. Nothing in this Act is to be construed to destroy or impair the lien or 
other right of any creditor, a citizen or resident of the Confederacy or of friendly 
States or Territories; in all such cases the court to determine, by making parties 
and by the proper proceeding, the respective rights of all parties concerned. 


2—THE CONFEDERATE STATES AND KENTUCKY. 
PRESIDENT DAVIS TO GOV. MAGOFFIN. 
Richmond, August 28, 1861. 
To Hon. B. MaGorrry, Governor of Kentucky, ete.: 

Sir: I have received your letter informing me that “ since the commence- 
ment of the unhappy difficulties yet pending in the country, the people of 
Kentucky have indicated a steadfast desire and purpose to maintain a posi- 
tion of strict neutrality between the belligerent parties.” In the same com- 
munication you express your desire to elicit “an authoritative assurance 
that the Government of the Confederate States will continue to respect 
and observe the neutral position of Kentucky.” 

In reply to this request, I lose no time in assuring you that the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America neither intends nor desires to 
disturb the neutrality of Kentucky. The assemblage of troops in Tennes- 
see, to which you refer, had no other object than to repel the lawless 
invasions of that State by the forces of the United States, should their Gov- 
ernment approach it through Kentucky without respect for its position of 
neutrality. That such apprehensions were not groundless has been proved 
by the course of that Government in Maryland and Missouri, and more 
recently in Kentucky itself, in which, as you inform me, “a military force 
has been enlisted and quartered by the United States authorities.” 

The Government of the Confederate States has not only respected most 
scrupulously the neutrality of Kentucky, but has continued to maintain the 
friendly relations of trade and intercourse which it has suspended with the 
people of the United States generally. 

In view of the history of the past, it can scarcely be necessary to assure 
your Excellency that the Government of the Confederate States will con- 
tinue to respect the neutrality of Kentucky so long as her people will main- 
tain it themselves. : : 

But neutrality, to be entitled to respect, must be strictly maintained 

between both parties; or if the door be opened on the one side for the ag- 
gression of one of the belligerent parties upon the other, it ought not to 
be shut to the assailed when they seek to enter it for the purpose of self- 
defence. ' 
_ Ido not, however, for a moment believe that your gallant State will suffer 
its soil to be used for the purpose of giving an ‘advantage to those who vio- 
a its neutrality and disregard its rights, over those who respect them 
oth. 

In conclusion, I tender your Excellency the assurance of my high consid- 
eration and regard. “ : 

And am, sir, very respectfully, yours, ete. h 4 
' '. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
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PROCLAMATION OF GEN. POLK AND CORPORATE AUTHORITIES OF 
COLUMBUS, KY. 

The Federal Government having, in defiance of the wishes of the people 
of Kentucky, disregarded their neutrality, by establishing camps and depots 
of armies, and by organizing military companies within their territory, and 
by constructing a military work on the Missouri shore, immediately opposite 
and commanding Columbus, evidently intended to cover the landing of 
troops for the seizure of that town, it has become a military necessity worth 
the defence of the territory of the Confederate States that the Confederate 
forces occupy Columbus in advance. 

The Major-General commanding has, therefore, not felt himself at liberty 
to risk the loss of so important a position, but has decided to occupy it. In 
pursuance of th's decision, he has thrown a sufficient force into the town, 
and ordered fortifying it. It is gratifying to know that the presence of his 
troops is acceptable to the people of Columbus, and on this occasion thes 
assure them that every precaution will be taken to insyre their quiet, the 
protection of their property with their personal and corporate rights. 

LEONIDAS POLK. 

Dated Columbus, the fourth (4th) day of September, 1861. 


THE WAR IN KENTUCKY—PROCLAMATION FROM GEN. JOHNSTON. 


Whereas, the armed occupation of a part of Kentucky by the United 
States, and the preparations which manifest the intention of their Govern- 
ment to invade the Confederate States through that territory, have im- 
posed it on these last, as a necessity of self-defence, to enter that State and 
meet the invasion upon the best line for military operations; and, whereas, 
it is proper that the motives of the Government of the Confederate States 
in taking this step should be fully known to the world: Now, therefore, I, 
Albert S. Johnston, General and Commander of the Western Department 
of the Army of the Confederate States of America, do proclaim that these 
States have thus marched their troops into Kentucky with no hostile inten- 
tion toward its people, nor do they desire to seek to control their choice in 
regard to their union with either of the Confederacies, or to subjugate their 
State, or to hold its soil against their wishes. On the contrary, they deem 
it to be the right of the people of Kentucky to determine their own position 
in regard to the belligerents. It is for them to say whether they will join 
either Confederacy, or maintain a separate existence as an independent 
sovereign State. The armed occupation of their soil, both as to its extent 
and duration, will, therefore, be strictly limited by the exigencies of selt- 
detence on the part of the Confederate States. These States intend to 
conform to all the requirements of public law and international amity, as 
between themselves and Kentucky; and, accordingly, I hereby command 
all who are subject to my orders to pay entire respect to the rights ot 
ere and the legal authorities within that State, so far as the same may 
e compatible with the necessities of self-defence. 

If it be the desire of the people of Kentucky to maintain a strict and 
impartial neutrality, then the effort to drive out the lawless intruders, who 
seek to make their State the theatre of war, will aid them in the attainment 
of their wishes. If, as it may not be unreasonable to suppose, these people 
desire to unite their fortunes with the Confederate States, to whom they 
are already bound by so many ties of interest, then the appearance and aid 
of Confederate troops will assist them to make an opportunity for the free 
and unbiased expression of their will upon the subject. But if it be true. 
which is not to be presumed, that a majority of those people desire to 
adhere to the United States and become parties to the war, then none can 
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doubt the right of the other belligerent to meet the war whenever and 

wherever it may be waged. But, harboring no such suspicion, I now 

declare, in the name of the Government which I serve, that its army shall 

be withdrawn from Kentucky so soon as there shall be satisfactory evidence 

of the existence and execution of a like intention on the part of the 
United States. 

By order of the President of the Confederate States of America. 
A. 5. JOHNSTON, 
General Commanding the Western Department of the Army 
of the Confederate States of America. 


3.—THE WAR IN MISSOURI. 


We give the address of Gen. McCullough to the army in Missouri, and a 
part of his report of the glorious battle of Oak Hill. The report of Gen. 
Price’s equally glorious achievement at Lexington will be recorded in our 

jually g z 
next: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE WesTERN ARMY, 
Camp near Springfield, Mo., August 12. 


The General commanding takes great pleasure in announcing to the 
army under his command the signal victory it has just gained. 

Soldiers of Louisiana, of Arkansas, of Missouri and of Texas, nobly 
have you sustained vourselves. Shoulder to shoulder you have met the 
enemy and driven him before you. Your first battle has been glorious, 
and your General is proud of you. 

The opposing force, composed, nearly, of the old regular army of the 
North, have thrown themselves upon you, confident of victory, but by 
great gallantry and determined courage ‘you have utterly routed it with 
great slaughter. Several pieces of artillery and many prisoners are now 
in your hands. The commander-in-chief of the enemy ts slain, and many of 
the general officers wounded. The flag of the Confederacy now floats over 
Springfield, the stronghold of the enemy. The friends of our cause who 
have been imprisoned there are released. 

While announcing to the army this great victory, the General hopes that 
the laurels you have gained will not be tarnished by a single outrage. The 
private property of citizens of either party must be respected. Soldiers 
who fought as you did yesterday cannot rob or plunder. 

By order of Ben. McCuL.ouau. 


The battle became general, and probably no two opposing forces ever 
fought with greater desperation; inch by inch the enemy gave way, and 
were driven from their position; Totten’s battery fell back, Missourians, 
Arkansians, Louisianians and Texans pushed forward. The incessant roll 
of musketry was deafening, and the balls fell thick as hailstones; but still 
our gallant Southerners pushed onward, and with one wild yell broke upon 
the enemy, pushing him back and strewing the ground with their dead— 
nothing could withstand the impetuosity of our final charge; the enemy 
fled, and could not again be rallied, and they were seen, at 12,M., fast 
retreating, among the hills in the distance. Thus ended the battle. It 
lasted six hours and a half. ; 

The force of the enemy, between 9,000 and 10,000, was composed of well 
disciplined troops, well armed, and a large part of them belonging to the 
old army of the United States. Pm 

My effective force was five thousand three hundred infantry, fifteen 
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pieces of artillery, and six thousand horsemen, armed with flint-lock mus- 
kets, rifles and shot guns. 

With every advantage on their side they have met with a signal repulse. 
The loss of the enemy is at least 800 killed, 1,000 wounded, and 300 
prisoners. We captured six pieces of artillery and several hundred stand 
of small arms, and several of their standards. 

Major-General Lyon, chief in command, was killed. Many of the offi- 
cers, high in rank, were wounded. Our loss was also severe, and we 
mourn the loss of many a gallant officer and soldier. Our killed amounts 
to 265; 800 wounded and 30 missing. Col. Weightman fell at the head of 
his brigade of Missourians, while gallantly charging upon the enemy. 
Gens. Slack and Clark, of Missouri, were severely wounded ; Gen. Price 
slightly. Capt. Hinson, of the Louisiana regiment, Capt. Mc Alexander, of 
Churchill’s regiment, Capts. Bell and Brown, of Pearce’s brigade, Lieuts. 
Walton and Weaver, all fell while nobly and gallantly doing their duty. 
Col. McIntosh was slightly wounded by a grapeshot while charging with 
the Louisiana regiment. Lieut. Col. Neal, Major H. Ward, Capts. King, 
Pearson, Gibbs, Ramsaur, Porter, Lieuts. Dawson, Chambers, Johnson, 
King, Adams, Hardista, McIvor and Sadler, were wounded while at the 
head of their companies. Where all were doing their duty so gallantly, it 
is almost unfair to discriminate. 

I must, however, bring to your notice the gallant conduct of the Missouri 
Generals, McBride, Parsons, Clark, Slack. and their officers. To Gen. 
Price I am under many obligations for assistance on the battle-field. He 
was at the head of his force, leading them on, and sustaining them by his 
gallant bearing. 

Gen. Pearce, with his Arkansas Brigade (Gratiot Walker Dockery’s 
Regiment of Infantry), came gallantly to the rescue when sent for; leading 
his men into the thickest of the fight, he contributed much to the success 
of the day. The commanders of regiments of my own brigade—Cols. 
Churchill, Greer, Embry, McIntosh, Hebert, and McRae—led their differ- 
ent regiments into ac tion with great coolness and bravery, and were always 
in front of their men chee ‘ring them on. Woodruff and Reid managed 
their batteries with great ability, and did much execution. For those ofli- 
cers and men who were particularly conspicuous, I will refer the Depart- 
ment to the reports of the different commanders. 

To my personal staff I am much indebted for the coolness and rapidity 
with which they carried orders about the field, and would call partic cular 
attention to my volunteer aids, Capt. Bledsoe, Messrs. Armstrong, Bent 
Johnson (whose horse was killed under him), Hamilton Pike and Major 
King. To Major Montgomery, Quartermaster, I am also indebted for 
much service as an aid during the battle, and was of much use tome. To 
Col. McIntosh, at one time at the head of his re giment, and at other times 
in his capacity of Adjutant-General, I can not give too much praise ; 
wherever the balls flew thickest he was gallantly leading different regi- 
ments into action, and his presence gave ¢ onfidenc e everywhere. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Ben. McCutiouanu, 
Brig.-Gen. Com’g. 


4.— BOMBARDMENT OF GALVESTON—GROWL OF THE 
BRITISH LION. 
The U. S. Steam gun boat, South Carolina, Commander James Alden, 
recently threw some ‘shells into the City of Galveston, as will be remem- 
bered by our readers. 
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’ " 5 
s Subsequently, Commander Alden received the following protest of the 
foreign consuls : 
‘ GALVESTON, August 5, 1861. 
To Capt. James A Ide - c ommanding T nited States Steamer South Caro- 
lina—Sir: The undersigned, consuls and vice-consuls at Galveston. consider 


it their duty to enter their* solemn protest against your bombardment of 


this city on the evening of the 3d instant, without having given anv notice 
so that the women and children might have been removed, and also against 
your firing a shell into the midst of a large crowd of unarmed citizens, 
among whom were many women and children, causing thereby the death of 
an unoffending Portuguese, and wounded boys and peacefully-disposed per- 
sons, as acts of inhumanity unrecognized in modern warfare, and meriting 
the condemnation of christian and civilized nations. : 
ARTHUR LYNN, British Consul. 
JAMES FREDERICK, Hanoverian and Oldenburg Consul. 

The protest was also signed by the Vice-Consul of Prussia, the Deputy 
Consul for Bremen, Saxony, Belgium and Holland, and Vice-Consul for 
Austria, the Consul for Mexico, and the French Agent-Consul and Consul 
for Spain. 

5—FREMONT’S PROCLAMATION ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 

HrADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, August 30th, 1861. 

Cireumstances, in my judgment, of sufficient urgency to render it neces- 
sary that the Commanding General of this department should assume the 
administrative powers of this State, its disorganized condition, the helpless- 
ness of the civil authority, the total insecurity of life and the devastation 
of property by bands of murderers who infest nearly every county in the 
State, to avail themselves of the public misfortunes, and the vicinity of a 
hostile force to gratify private and neighborhood vengeance, and who find 
an enemy wherever they find plunder, finally demand the severest measures 


to repress the daily increasing crimes and outrages which are driving off 


the inhabitants and ruining the State. 
In this condition the public safety and the success of our arms require 


unity of purpose, without let or hindrance to the prompt administration of 


affairs. 

In order, therefore. to suppress disorder, to maintain as far as is now 
practicable the public peace, and to give security and protection to the per- 
sons and property of loyal citizens, I do hereby extend and declare estab- 
lished martial law throughout the State ‘of Missouri. 

The lines of the armv of occupation in this State are for the present 
declared to extend from Leavenworth. by the way of the posts of Jefferson 
City, Rolla and Ironton. to Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi river. 

All persons who shall be taken with arms in their hands within these 
lines shall be tried by court-martial, and if found guilty will be shot. | : 

The property, real and personal, of all persons in the State of Missouri, 
who shall take up arms against the United States, or who shall be directly 
proved to have taken active part with the enemies in the field, is declared 
to be confiscated to the pub ic use, and their slaves, if they have any, 
declared Sree men. icati 

All persons who shall be proved to have destroyed, after the publication 
of this order, railroad tracks. bridges or telegraphs, shall suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. i | 

All persons engaged in treasonable correspondence, 


in giving or procur- 
ing aid to the enemies of the United States, in fomenting tumults, in dis- 


Sil se- Spee mntion 
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turbing the public tranquility by creating and circulating false reports 
or incendiary documents, are in their interest warned that they are exposing 
themselves. 

All persons who have been led away from their allegiance are required to 
return to their homes forthwith. Any such absence, without suflicient 
cause, will be held presumptive evidence agairfst them. 

The object of the declaration is to place in the hands of the military 
authorities the power to give instantaneous effect to the existing laws and 
such deficiencies as the conditions of war demand ; but it is not intended to 
suspend the ordinary tribunals of the country where the law will be ad- 
ministered by the civil officers in the usual manner and with their custom- 
ary authority, while the same can be peaceably exercised. 

The Commanding General will labor vigilantly for the public welfare, 
and in his efforts for their safety, hopes to obtain not only the acquiescence 
but the active support of the people of the country. 

J. C. FREMONT, 
Major-General Commanding. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS.* 
VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 


A Yasue showing the receipts of the principal articles received at New Orleans from the Interior, 
during the year ending Jlst August, 1861, with their estimated value. 


Pet em VALUE. er = VALUE. 
ARTICLES. AMOUNT. | poLLaRs. ARTICLES. AMOUNT. | porsaRs. 


3193 65860 Onions......... ...00. . barrels. 2857 93909 
74276 185690 Oil, Linseed. ... barrels. 389 11979 
, thds & csks. 38185 Sslssvo Oil, Castor... .. barrels. 3sy 19450 
assorted 6544 95160 Oil, Lard.... ... barrels. S20424 
Bacon. Hams. 25636 4 Potatoes .. arrels.| 25719 0165 
8554) 
Bale Rope. vils. 49083 539913 
..... barrels. 10127 5OGBS 
kegs and firkins. 22447 314258) Pork in bulk........ 2612776 235149 
Sot) 14160 Porter and Ale..... 19515 136805 
230916] 265553) Packing Yarn........... reels. 731) 5848 
20440 24 ca ‘i 4761 123786 
2949 53082 Rosin . 2 s.| 74558 59646 
6000 600 J als. 31: 6360 
1$49312| 92465600 ‘Ski packs. 26 5220 
Corn in ear.. mn “is. 122644} 110379 |S ald ... Kegs. 800) 60691 
Corn, shelled.. sacks. 3883911) 4835992 |Soap I } 36S04 
Cotton Seed... sacks. 207555 114155) Spirits Turpentine , 3425 187950 
Cheese = ss. 59429) 208201) |Staves.............00 7 M. 335 | 305400 
7 46165 346237) Shingles............cseeeccee M. 207 32828 
Coal, Western arrels. 1628000 651200 Sugar. (estimated crop) hds.| » 22875: 14468027 
Dried Apples & Peaches “ | — 1692) 8460) Spanish Moss............bales.| 2829) 39606 
an, EEE: bags. 373} 8206 barrels. 608! 18240 
.tierces. 459 5508) Tobacco, Leaf... ... hhds. 32116) 3211600 
..-barrels., 1009201 7064407 | !Tobacco. Strips bhds.| 1163) 232600 
. packages. 22148 110740, Tobacco, Stems . -hhds. | 1613} 
bales. 1602 32040, Tobacco, Chew... kegs & bxs. S564, 
93786 254465) Twine.............. bdls & bxs.; 2572} 
... bales. 798908 W bags. 2171) 65138 
6450 ’ 93352! 980106 
»ybis and tes. S963: 1188990 ‘ sacks. 71678) 232953 
kegs. 37 367422 Other varionsarticles—estmated at) — 7700000 
sathe . bundles. 205040 | ¥ ‘ “Jaane 
Lime, Western harrela. 272 oarte | TOTAL VALU E—DOLLARS 
Lead 255 275: TOTAL IN 1859-60... 
..kegs & bxs. 1208 D715 | TOTAL IN 1858-59... 
Molasses, (esti’ed crop glis. 18414550 Bis Toran IN 1857-58... 
BOOB. crecnce coqnetionn sthdh sacks., 552738 S064, Toran IN 1856-57 


veLivt 


*From the Annual Report of the New Orleans Prices Current. 
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Genoa. Trieste, &e.... 
St. Petersburg, &c..... 
Other Foreign Ports 
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New York........... 
DDR <5 bc'sccsses.| 3375 
Philadelphia........ 2 
Baltimore........... woke 
Other coast ports..... 205544 
Great Britain....... |186278 
SRE. Fe 901 
Other foreign ports... 47817 


Total....... 448893 
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EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKEY AND 
CORN, FOR ONE YEAR, FROM SEPT. 1 TO AUG. 31. 
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D TOBACCO FROM NEW ORLEANS FOR FIVE 


YEARS, COMMENCING SEPT. 1 AND ENDING AUG. 31. 
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13980 
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TINGE ccceccccccccscsescese 
Bordeaux eee S704 3074 238K, 

Marseilles 2835 3735 119: 

Nantz. Cette & Rouen .......--.. 4004 4477 5752 

Amsterdam .........+.. 3411 2049 482¢ 3912 

Rotterdam & Ghent... 17) 5205 O45 1815 

BIOMED «--eeeeeeeeseeee eee 65073 60999) 66850, 50783 55835.) 5084) 1369414417! 3791 10667 
Antwerp. &C.......0+++ 254s 2 17132) 10749) 15089) 1067) 4735) 5616 1744, 3725 
Hamburg......20.--++0 ++ 440 346 11500 o0| o¢] s7si.......|...... 
Gottenb'g &Stockh’m 12534 5356 19294 ..... 1951. 970 103) 121 
Spain. Gibraltar, &e... T5889, 5694S) 58530) 9560 1LOS48. 8022 15415 4671 
iosien, BO. cccceceesccose #209 16578 

















1P15$52 2214296 1777171 1659707 1516921 89806 $2689 TY9T4 72215 | 50181 


RECAPITULATION. 
994696 LOL6716 749485 7404 17165 20144 13733 11446 














Great Britain............ 159548 ‘ 
Sa | 388925 3 250447 258596) Q5S1683 4544 S419 76, 16164 1288 
North of Europe...... 136135 182475) 116304) 156450 6577 2 6506 15150 
8. Europe,Mexico.&e. | 129270) 146963 125454) 129619 18015 24535 19910 26081 Lobe) 
ae 208634, 190599) 164637) 228204 2806) 9448) 6445) 9931) 8652 











14296 1777171 1659707, 1516921 39806 82689 Ty974 72215 50181 





1860-61. 
7 : WHIs- 
F, LEAD. CORN, 
BEF : KEY, cack 
kegs. bbls. PIS®- | bbls. _— 


PORK, |BACON,| LARD, 
bbls. | casks. 






21 122} 7823 963) 5850 903, 9936 

os 1094 344, 15909 743 10193 

33017) 22743) 32846) 4378) oe--) 27290 767288 
mo & +9599 

25 cece! 62526 ii” pare ecee| 695329 

637 1624 153716 °11 eeee 12 £8400 
2263 202 25969 163 51 219 14344 


19810 


35963 


29492 1545490 


» 


24691 263974 6834 


yrts to Mobile, etc., via the Pontchartrain Railroad and 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Imports of Merchandise, Bullion and Specie at the Port of New Orleans, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1861. 


MONTHS. | DUTIABLE. FREE. SPECIE, ETC. 


1860, 
Daly ccccccccocccccccgecccscescccess $988,300 $145,286 $200,278 
August. cccccccscccccccsccccccesesese 728,200 | 35,919 431,746 
September. .ccecccecccceccsecceccces 1,717,754 410,906 455.714 
GOOROOE occ cescdcticciccacsscccisens, $050 008 149,013 205,696 
MORONOE 6 6:4.405.6.06-0.04406044080840E8 1,540,260 631,456 374,227 
DOOSERDET 6 0 56000056068 00660606 66008 1,074,529 687,698 792,187 
1S61. 
JADUATY« oc ccccccccccccccoscccescoes 2,013,486 748,527 162,582 
Pebratary...cccccccccccccccccccccces 887,100 1,229,312 183,710 
TRGOME 6 6 ccccccécspssctecedesscierue 765,704 911,127 90,73 
April ..ccccee covcccccccccccccccces 928,657 5,546,730 197,443 
MOP ovccccccscceticosscecsecicesese 570,574 1,664,010 147,260 
0 ee Terr ee eee ee eee e 201,179 380,545 3.969 
$12,839,447 12,508,529 $2,255,543 
12,839,447 
$25,347,976 


Comparative Statement of Value of Impvrts through the Custom House, New 
Orleans, for the fiscal years ending on the 30th of June, for six years. 
* 1856. 1857. 1858, 
Dutiable ....000 cee ceeccccecceeees, $8,990,583 $16,417,035 $10,247,093 
Free oc cccecscccccccsoccccccccsccccs 6,417,596 6,637,076 4,818,069 
Specie and Bullion ......cccccssccces 1,775,148 1,927,039 4,520,851 





$17,183,327 $24,981,150 | $19,586,015 


; 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Dutiable ..cccccccccccccsccccccesccs) $9,952,646 | $15,196,518 | $12,839,447 
Free DUC0 08 6655000644666 Bebb weRE 6,725,446 5,437,875 2,508,529 
Specks and Bullion ...cccccccccocces A 1,671,424 2,286,456 3,255,343 





$18,349,516 $22,920,849 $28.603,519 
EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES FROM NEW ORLEANS FOR TWO 
YEARS (uP THE RIVER EXCEPTED) FROM SEPT. 1 TO AUG. 31. 


1860-61, 1859-60. 
WHITHER EXPORTED. SUGAR. |MOLASSES.|| SUGAR. | MOLASSES. 
sy ss bthds.! bls. |hd.| bbls. | hhds.) bls. | hd.| bbls. 
New Yorks ecceeccececetereeeecens 21436) 607)...| 40088 17670| 746 sees} 38788 
Philadelphia. ..seeeseeeeseeeeeees 1876 i _ $281) 4593} 406)....| 9544 
Coenen, 0. Grcidndssecs.ssscasl ON 2|\...| 7765!| 2609} 14'....| 7395 
~ 


WOPONis 6 w4b 6bg6d 60+ ee ccccoest ee 298 Oe... alees 1820 
| 


4 


Providence and Bristol, R. I....... Gi Rees] CORR) «<esstesecion 1515 
Boston. ..ccccccccccsccccccscoses, 151; 41185) 10344, 993;  4ieo.e) 7574 
Baltimore. ..........s.ccesecesees 2870) 90|...| 5752 3961) 16/.-..| 8629 
Norfolk, Richmond and Petersburg, , | 

VGies< seccssercisaescoecesse| B96Bleccclencd S848) GhbGte ua lect 9868 
ms i Wins Besthccdneaet waadtesadkesd engt sds sd . see 
Mobile... see. ceccccccccecccsees| 7225/1251...) 30726 8447] 773/-.-.| 31298 
Apalachicola and Pensacola.......| 1355'2357)...| 7933 162311258 ....; 6169 
Other Portss.ccsecereecececeeeees| 1631) 405 ...| 6324 2160,1136....| 3095 


Totals. eeeeeeeeeee eee ee +/42163/4724 185 122512 45546 (4353. ...|118690 
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MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF SHIPS, BARKS, BRIGS, SCHOONERS AND STEAM- 
BOATS, FOR TWO YEARS, FROM SEPT. 1 TO AUG. 31. 


1860-61. 1859-60 


| 


MONTHS. 


S 
h 


++ ssdiqg| 
"Says 


September ..++-++-- 


> 


October ...scccceee) 86 
November..-.cccoeos! 95 
December......+.. 92 
January -eeseeesee 5 
February ...+eseee- 114! : 29s 176 
March...-eeeceees | 69! 36 249 943 
April .eeseeseseeee | 52) 22) 13) 46 35 352 ‘ 9! 35| 31\ J98 
May..cccicccccccee| 33 ) ‘ 160 37 E 8 95 § 118 
JUNE cocccccccccce ] | 6s ; 106 26 : 9 78 
TAL. ccrccccccsces ‘ F ij i. 82 35 9 97 109 
August.... eteeees adi 69 1] 5 5 16 15 


St de He DODD RO ., 


Total..... 657 259 122 289 252 1579 3171 811/305 166/321 315/1918/3566 


SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
A Statement of the Supply and Consumption of Cotton in Europe and the 
United States. for the ten years ¢ niling with 1860, 


Consump-  Consump- 
Tora. tion in tion in U.) Toran. 
Europe. | States. 


Ye U. States | Foreign 
EAR. . | 
Crop. | Supply. 
1851......! 2,355,000 680,000 3,055,000!) 2,618,000 $04,000! 3,022,000 
1852.22.) 3,015,000 739,000 3.754.000 3,112,000 603,000 3,715,000 
a 3,263,000 882,000 1.145.000 3,013,000 671,000 3,684,000 
_ 2,930,000 630,000 3,560,000 3,116,000 610,000 3,726,000 
1855....--| 2.847.000 783,000 3,630.00 3.316.000 593,000 3,909,000 
1856.....-) 3,529,000 843,000 4.372.000 3,673,000 694,000 = 4,367,000 
1857...) 2,940,000 1,096,000 4,036,000 3,079,000 702,000 3,781,000 
1858......| 3,114,000 925,000 1,039,001 3,516,000 596,000 4,112,000 
1859 ....-.) 3,851,000 1,018,000 4,869,000 3,651,000 928,000, 4,579,000 
1860......| 4,676,000 884,000 5,560,000 1,321,000 978,000 5,299,000 








32,520,000, 8,480,000 41,000,000.) 33,415,000 6,779,000 40,194,000 
SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF EUROPE. 

The following table shows the Import, Consumption and Stocks, in the whole 
of Europe, for the years 1859 and 1860, and is compiled from the Annual 
Report of Messrs. Stolterfoht, Sons & Co., Liverpool. 

. 7 . 1860. 1809. 

557,000 


" Stock January 1............Bales. 571,000] 
«mport to 31st December: 
Sa - 3,568,000 
EES ERS 685,000 136,000 


2,829,000 


Continent (direct)........... 4$79,000—4,532,000) 588,000—3,853,000 


Total Supply ............. | 5.103.000 4,410,000 
Do. Stock December 31 .. 782,000 571,000 


Delivered for Consumption........, 4,321,000 3,839,000 
Sources of Supply : 
United States.....c.scececscseceees| 3,648,000 3,030,000 
steesesiacectgcacescceccecses| 106,000 150,000 
West ER: Oi ee 47,000 30,000 
East OMG cis die Ehesccccicccce.| 573,000 514,000 
158,000—4,532,000  149,000—3,853,000 


Bs ie Sach as ib tdecns ssacscece 
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The following tables, which have explanatory captions, we have compiled from 
our records, under the impression that they would probably be found inter- 
esting to parties engaged in the Cotton Trade. 


Receipts at Average price 


SEASONS. Yi 
SEASON New Orleans. per bale. 


| Toran Vater. 


RNs é hte cccccccssnsoecs : : 00 
I: dulnnca aces wastbiicnd ail 95,03 00 
SORT BR. cas cnedsccecececess 9,183 00 
Ry eres 664, 00 68,259,424 
BODO —Obs 6 ccccdcoccceccseces , f 38 00 54,749,602 
i Perey r re reer ° ,284,765 00 51,390,720 
BSSO-BGs.c cccwescocccecs . 97 09,293 40 00 70,371,720 
2S eer 00 86,255,079 
oS es errr 1,678,616 52 50 88,127,340 
1858-59 1,774,298 53 00 92,037,794 
2,255,448 8 50 109,389,228 
1.849.312 50 00 92,465,600 


41,886,150 
48,756,764 
48,592,222 


FSOO—G0s oo ccdccccecevecsees 
FOSP Shc eccsccsccccvececsce 
Total 12 years.......ee- 18,482,567 $852.281,643 
Date of Receipt Receipts of Total Receipts Total Crop 
of new Crop at of the 
First Bale. to Sept. 1. New Orleans. United States. 


1849.. Aug. 
1850..Aug. 
1851..July ¢ 


1849-50....-. 837,723 
1850-51...... 995,036 
1851-52...... 1,429,183 


2.096.706 
2,355,257 
3,015,029 


1852..Aug. § ’ 5,077 1852-53.....- 1,664,864 
1853..Aug. § {1853-54...22+- 1,440,779) 
1854. .July 1854-55....+- 1,284,768 
1855. July 26...... 23,282 1855-56... 1,759,293 3,527,845 
1856. .July 15...... 1,166 1856—57.cccce 1,513,247 2,959,519 
1857... Aug. 15...00. 33 1857-58...... 1,678,616 3,115,962 
1858..July 25...... 4,824 1858-59...... 1,774,298 3,851,481 
1859..July 28...... 9,698 1859-60...... 2,255,448 4,675,770 
1860..July 5...... 36,670 1860-61...... 1,849,312 * 3,700,000 
1861..Aug. 11...... 61 


3,262,882 
2,930,027 
2,847,539 


* Estimate. 


2.—COMMERCE OF MEMPHIS, 1860-61. 
FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The aggregate presented in the annexed table indicates the value of the 
imports of leading articles into the city during the past year, and in connec- 
tion with the value of manufactured articles produced in the city during the 
same period, furnish a pretty fair indication of the immense proportions 
which the annual trade of Memphis has assumed. It will be readily under- 
stood, that even with the records before us, it is matter of extreme difficulty 
to obtain all the value of the thousand different branches of trade which go 
to make up a great commercial centre like Memphis. We have, however, 
endeavored, in presenting the annexed jecaplectahad, to approximate as 
nearly the true value as possible, and with this view have consulted promi- 
nent dealers in each specific branch of trade. We feel safe in stating that 








in no instance has an over-estimate been made, whik 
increase might with propriety have been allowed. 
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> in many instances an 
It is offered, therefore, 


as closely approximating correctness as regards all the articles named. and 
in this view may be considered as reliable basis for estimating the trade of 

. bd e S = 
the city in all its varied departments: 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF IMPORTS—LEADING ARTICLES—FOR PAST YEAR. 


ARTICLES. 


20,629 


Apples...-...bbls. 
Ie 840 


Aleohol..--+. “ 
Agricultural Im- 
plements....No. 
Ale and Beer..pks. 
Bogging..-... pes. 


11,030 
20,179 
18,623 


Beans....-...bbls. 2,868 
Boots & Shoes, pks. 4,101 
Butter .....--pks. 8,301 
Beef.....++--bbls. 4,334 
Bacon ......casks 10,599 


5,160 


369,633 


6 + secoe thorees 
Cotton .....-bales 


Corn...... bushels! 1,137,546 
Cotton Seed..sacks' 175,308 
“ Gins....No. 198 
“ Yarns .bales 72 


Cattle ....00-NO0. 7,322 
Crockery, hds. &cts. 565 
Clover Seed.. bbls. 677 
Cement & Plaster * 13,266 
Cheese...... boxes 18,448 
Coal......- bushels 1,065,725 
Coffee....... sacks 30.458 
Dry Goods....pks. 25,064 


Dried Fruit. .sacks 9,064 
= -e ebbis, 554 
Drugs........pks. 4,826 
Eggs..-....-boxes 1,591 
SC ccccceeeDbis, 6,737 
Flour .......sacks 13,138 


sseoeseeeDbls.) 149,914 
Furs.........pks. 
Ptkicecc. * 15,080 
Furniture..... “ | 29,984 
Gunnies ...... bales 784 
funny Cloth. « 1,625 


Glass ....... boxes 8,345 
Glassware ....pks. 6,631 
Hay.........bales} 32,300 
A 60,860 
Hogs.........No. 5,552 
Hats ........cases 1,091 


Horees........No.| 1,615 
Hardware ....pks.) 10,611 


Ipen..:50.... tone! 2,827 
Mla Siesnéee, “ 19,654 


Lead ........ bbls, | 6,675 





Quantity. 


2,675! 


Value. 


S 30,943 


16,800 


55,150 
110,984 
372,460 

14,340 
125,030 

99,612 

56,242 

1,477,870 
18,481,650 
682,527 

70,124 

42,000 

34,020 
219,660 

34,000 

16,000 

40,000 

73,800 
639,400 
823,000 


1,012,800 


ARTICLES, Quantity. 


Lead.....+...kegs 3,040 


Leather, bdls.&bxs. 4,331 
Lard.....+.-ekegs 8,400 

= errr  s 2 UST 

Soe eae eoeoe (C8. 1,136 
Lime .......-bbls 61,426 
Lemons .....boxes 1,479 
Liquors ......pks. 11,933 
Lumber....... feet 16.527,670 
Molasses.....bbis 19,094 
IRD 20200 .- kegs 20),828 
OS wectnwnc sacks 121,385 
ORION s.<:6:00 és 12.585 

a ers 1,177 
Oakum......bales G0) 
Oranges .... boxes 5.956 
are bbls 107 





20,000 Suge 
2,400 it 
305,000 Salt ....-...sacks 86,559 
7.500 Seed,Grass.. ** 1,686 
101,000 Stoves........No. 2,434 
45,000 Sheep...+see0. * 3,236 
975,000 Shot.......--bags 7.591 
50,000 Soap wesc. boxes 8,737 
60,000 Tobacec....-hhds 2,926 
375,000 “ eee eboxes 12,505 
SR 568i “~ seeose epks. 182 
49,000) Tea ..ccccccee o 794 
25,000 Tar ebhls. 1,056 
40,000 Turpe tim@e.. 854 
150,000’ Wheat.....bushels 140,054 
152,000) |\Whiskey..... bbls 31,471 
67,000 Wool......-.bales 1,88¢ 
98,000 White Lead ..kegs 089 
100,000 Wine....-- .- bbls. 364 
2,122,200 5 25000 355 
234,000 Pi Sediwew boxes 4,204 
305,.000| *« ..... baskets 1,452 
36,800); | 


Grand Total..,... 


s 
= 
+ 


Value, 






76,000 
142,900 
57.000 
56,500 
38,000 
107,495 
9,000 
119,000 
320,000 
248,500 
90,000 
55,600 
15,200 
3,000 
1,200 
16,060 
90,000 
{83,000 
200,880 
122,800 
31,500 
55,500 
29,500 
110,000 
249,500 
131,000 
767,000 
130,000 
6,800 
73,000 
11,500 
18,000 
30,600 
292,600 
950,100 
146,400 
20,000 
6,000 
20,500 
154,000 
378,600 
$7,500 
9,300 
29,120 
12,400 
21,000 
21,780 








Thus it will be perceived that the value of the year’s receipts of leading 
articles into Memphis is ap 
To this must 


of Dollars. 





roximately estimated at say Thirty-nine Millions 
¢ added the value of manufactured articles pro- 
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duced, say $3,000,000, as also the value of the many articles of receipt 
which are necessarily omitted from this summary—such, for instance, as 
machinery, books, stationery, gold and silver ware, watches, jewelry, car- 
riages, musical instruments, and a score of other unenumerated articles, 
from the fact that their quantities and value could. not be ascertained. If 
we estimate these at $9,700,000, or about one-fourth of the enumerated 
articles, we have a grand total of $51,750,000 as an approximate estimate 
of the general trade of the City of Memphis during the past year. 


3.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 1860-61. 


STATEMENT OF COTTON AND RICE, CHARLESTON. 
FROM SEPT. 1, 1860, FROM SEPT. 1, 1859, 
EXPORTED TO | TO AUG. 22, 1861. TO AUG. 23, 1860. 
| 8.1. |Upl’d.| rice. | S. L 
—j- = | ——-—| | —_— 





Upl’d. | rice. 


Liverpool. .+..eeseeecescsceeeecsees| 11098/124924/ 3368, 14665/222376) 4126 
Scotland. .ccccccscccccccscccccccses| 430 37|.ceceel] 153] 2957) 52 
Other British ports........seeeseees BA) cccce 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 





Total Great Britain..........+++e0++) 11552/124961, 3368 14818/225333 4178 





— } 
Havre....ccccccccccccccccccesccee| 8795) 25834! 3327)| 6250) 56002) 6550 
PO ndtansanesens a Ret Ak TR Thetis: Sess 514 245 


Caer French porte... csccccccccocceleccece 973 709||....0+| 2129) 510 





Total France....ccccccceccceesseees| 3475) 26411) 4036'| 6250] 58645| 7305 
Holland... .c..ssecccccccccceceeeeslecceee| 7206) 468 ...-2-| 9701) 743 
Rs 040050006 $rsvccstsleccassicéwces!| BER cotesl eee see 
BOE TNs 60 nce cns6end. ence 16| 17179} 7269 48) 36304) 9736 





Total North of Europe..........2..: 16 24385 9082 48| 47008) 12266 





South of Europe........sceesesseeel.ssc0-| 23588}  68lilne--.| 34663 405 
W. Indies, ete. ...ccccccccrcccccccceleccccclecccce| 107 lecccccleccees| 19200 


Total Foreign ports..........eee00++, 15043 199845, 24224, 211161365654 43354 








RA Mle And wtiiasdaddiemedndciaiia’ 538| 27858 493) 4201 29814 7815 
Rhode Island, etc............0000css1.....,| oo een @884|....+- 
New York. ssseescseesececseeceeees 6784) 75524) 39622) 5502) 94783, 44463 
Philadelphia... ...sseesceeecceeceeelececes| 4242) 2880) 24/ 17811) 9421 
Baltimore and Nortolk.........20s0! | 5027) 8126 )......| 8101) 10256 


|e eeeee 


Pe CANA, Bhs cc cdisecccccecsoes seccsslecccee| 14409)|.. 000. seecee| 19006 
Other United States ports........-..! 1033} 7047} 3791||...cec\eeeeee| 3253 


——|———— 


Total coastwise.........0++e+ee+ee+s| 8355/121037| 763211) 5946 153393, 94219 





—_-—— 











u 


Grand total.....06.. e..+eeeeeeeees| 23398/320382/100545'! 27062 519047 |137573 
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Comparative Statement of Cotton and Rice, embracing Stock on hand, Re- 
ceipts and Exports, Charleston. 








4 1860. ||SAME TIME LASTSEA’N. 
| COTTON. | RICE.|| COTTON. | RICE. 


|S. Upl’d. | Bbls. |S. 1. |Upl’d. | Bois. 





Stock on hand Sept. 1.----cceeeeeees 359 538) 989 
Received since Aug. 22....<.+++.. 20' 1082)... 
Received previously....+.++e++eeee+) 23474,314882/132317 . 





Total receipts.....esseeeseeee! 24839 322440) 134388 





Exported since Aug. 22.....-+..+. 115) o:0:0.0% 
Exported previously.....scessseeee+) 23398 320169 100545 





Total exports ...cseeseceseoes, 23598 320382! 100545 





On shipboard not cleared............ eer ¢ 390 


Consumption and Export by land cocjeccce-! 31800 93735 
Burnt. .cccocccccccseccccccccvccsccce y 353; 1055)|.. 





Deduction from total receipts....) 23609 520735 133400 271811522880 161923 


988 1240) 3989 o92 





Remaining on hand August 31........ 1230, 1705 








COMPARATIVE EXPORT OF ROUGH RICE AND LUMBER FOR THE PORT 
OF CHARLESTON. 





~ |FROM SEPT. 1,1860, FROM SEPT. 1,1899, 

| TroAUG. 351, 1861. To Ave. 31, 1860. 
EXPORTED TO 2 : 
)R. Rice.| Lumber. R. Rice.) Lumber. 
| bushels.| feet. bushels.; feet. 


= a - 





RES «nish Gh manbdieaaudiegde scare. .| 12905) 
Rais 6oh beRewk Bos t-< o0ce 2, REPRE 
Other British ports........+.++: 





Total Great Britain..........0.+0. 





RR > ee, ee 
T= LS ITT mee . 
i on peas sinadsienes ee fi Peers | Perrone Oe 


EES AE IR A A —- 8750) 1085749 





North of Europe.....sccccccccsoccsccceses! 65063) 14832) 82487) 244745 
South Of Europe. ..seecceeccsseccccecssessieccesees| L237M2 soeee Saad 2222654 
MPM Tiles, O66... cicccccaccccccccccccecccelccceccce| 578919||0ccceee; 1707620 


Total Foreign Saal 77968 1831252 91287) 5495421 


RE SO aa ‘ ; 75591 29253; 299976 
EEE SUG RRSP PIRES o| 150515! \eccceces| 1335835 
Wow Yorkesss.sscessecesccce-seceee oe: 561, 259500 ....+.+.| 1384478 

I HED ced nacepdghiecccccccedotecsse 1440549 
Baltimore and Norfolk....cceseceeesseccecleceseees| 469849 oeeeeee+) 1371321 


Other United States ports.......2..ceeeees 530} 558458 ve eee eee) 1517561 


Total coastwise....cccceeccceccceecceeeeee| 71321) 1513909 41671) 7349520 





—_————— 


Grand total 142295) 3345141), 132908/12844941 
ees 
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MISCELLANY. 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION AT MACON, GEO. 
a OcTOBER 14, 1861. 
Some four hundred delegates being present, and the hour of twelve, m., 
having .arrived, the Convention was temporarily organized by calling Hon. 


David Hubbard, of Alabama, to the Chair, and appointing H. L. Jewett - 


and J. A. Nisbet, Esqrs., of Macon, Secretaries. 

The Convention was opened by a fervent appeal to the Throne of Grace, 
by Rev. D. Wills, of this city, the entire assembly rising to their feet. 

On motion, the chairman of each delegation was requested to furnish the 
Secretaries with a list of their delegates. 

About four hundred delegates registered their names from nine States. 

On motion of G. B. Lamar, Esq., of Savannah, a committee of one from 
each State was appointed to report permanent officers for this Convention, 
viz: G. B. Lamar, of Ga., chairman; W. M. Lawton, of S. C.; Samuel 
Tate, of Tenn.; J. D. B. De Bow, of La.; Isaac Davenport, Jr., Va.; J. 
Myrick, Fla.; B. B. Lewis, Ala.; G. S. Summey, Miss. ; W. McL. McKay, 
N.C. " e 

The committee retired, and after consultation, reported the following as 
permanent officers : 

President—A. O. Andrews, Charleston. 

Vice-Presidents—David Hubbard, Ala.; R. H. Maury, Va.; Dr. W. A. 
Berry, N. C.; J. D. B. De Bow, La.; G. S. Summey, Miss.; J. Myrick, 
Fla.; S. Tate, Tenn.; G. B. Lamar, Ga. 

Seeretaries.—J. A. Nisbet, H. L. Jewett, Ga.; T. R. Eggleston, S. C.: 
D. A. Shepherd, Tenn.; W. S. Reynolds, Va. 

The President announced the following Committee on Commerce and 
Finance: Messrs. Green, Lamar, Johnston, Battersby, Cohen and Baylor, 
of Ga.; Maury, Davenport and Bloodgood, of Va.; McKay, Williams and 
Worth, of N. C.; Trenholm, Gourdin and Williams, of S. C.; Wicks, 
Fouke and Vernon, of Tenn.; Hubbard and Lewis, of Ala. ; Myrick, of 
Fla. ; De Bow, of La., and Summey, of Miss. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Arp TO THE PLANtTeERs.—In lieu of all resolutions looking to aid from 
the Government to the cotton planters, the following, after much debate, 
was adopted: 9 

_ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention the proposed issue of 
treasury notes to be made by the Government, and the issue of bank 
notes in the ordinary course of trade, and under the resolution of the banks 
to make advances to planters who shall subscribe a portion of their crops 
in aid of the Government, will, together, furnish an adequate currency for 
the country, and obviate the necessity of any intervention on the part of 
the Government, and the banks are requested to make such advances. __ 

Export or CoTrTon (adopted unanimously).— Resolved, That in 
order to encourage the importation of articles necessary in the present exi- 
gency of the country, return ¢ s ought to be furnished to all vessels 
introducing commodities within the Confederate States from European 
nations; the accumulation of stocks in sea-ports and large interior cities 
being at the same time reyzarded impolitic.” 

Free Trape Reso.urions, calling on our Government to throw open 
our ports, free of duty, to the commerce of all friendly nations, passed 


unanimously amidst the thusiasm. 

_ SEQUESTRATION hoe itlitead. That in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, the Sequestration Act, adopted by the Confederate Congress at its 
recent session, should not require the payment of debts due by our citizens 
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to alien enemies during the existence of the war; but that it should require 
only the evidence of the indebtedness to be returned, and placed upon 
record by the receiver, without security demanded and taken for the ulti- 
mate payment of the same. ‘ 

That in cases wherein the debtor to an alien enemy is also a claimant of 
indemnity for damages sustained by the act or acts of the Government of 
the United States, or of the people thereof, the said claim shall be allowed 
as an offset, and the balance only shall be the subject of payment. 

That we respectfully recommend to the Confederate Congress such alter- 
ations in, or additions to the Sequestration Act as may be necessary to 
authorize the Confederate Courts to inquire into the bona Jide of every 
transaction of our own citizens with alien enemies between the 21st day of 
May, 1861, and the date of the passage of the Act, and to protect from the 
operations of the Act those engaged in such transactions, whose dealings 
with the enemy were of manifest benefit to the people or the Government 
of the Confederate States, or free from taint of disloyalty. 

That the Government of the Confederate States having assumed the 
place of the alien creditor of the Confederate debtor, should stand on the 
samé footing with all other creditors. 

That this Convention further recommend to the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States, such modification of the Sequestration Act as may be requisite 
to exempt from its operation the property of persons resident in the States 
with which we are at war, who are laboring under the disabilities of cover- 
ture or infancy, and consequently unable, though desiring, to change their 
domicile, and who are not actually enemies to the South. 

“ Resolved, That we invite the attention of all our sea-ports and large com- 
nertial cities to the importance of a direct and immediate connection with 
the coal and iron mines of North Carolina, and as a military and commer- 
cial necessity urge a connection by railroad with the Confederate Arsenal 
at Fayetteville, thence by the Fayetteville and Western railroad to the 
coal and iron mines on Deep river; and also the importance of railroad 
communication between Monterey and Decatur, Ala., penetrating as it will 
coal and iron deposits of immense extent and value.” 

Comms, etc.—Resolved, That to facilitate and simplify commercial cal- 
culations in the country, we recommend that the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States pass a law regulating coins, weights and measures, and that 
their basis shall be put upon a decimal ratio, with appropriate denomina- 
tons. 

Resolved, That the Insurance companies throughout the Confederacy be 
respectfully recommended to insure the cotton stored by the planters in 
the towns of the interior, or on the plantations, to the extent of three- 
fourths of the market value of the day. 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend that the Postmaster-General 
take such steps, at as early a day as practicable, as may lead to the estab- 
lishment of postal relations between the Confederate States and European 

ernments. 
_ Resolwed, That when this Convention adjourns, that it adjourns to meet 
in the City of Montgomery, Ala., on the first Menday in May next. 

A resolution was adopted approving the plan of a vessel submitted by J. 
R. Butts, etc., to operate against the blockading vessels. . 

Resoived, That the memorial of a citizen of Virginia upon the subject of 

trade, coins, weights, measures, taxation, pilot laws, ete., be recom- 
ended to the attention of the several States and commercial cities, and be 
printed among the proceedings of the Convention. ; ; 

The Cotton Planters’ Convention, then in session at Macon, united with 

ial Convention, and took part in its proceedings. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The recent Convention at Macon | so much for its fortunes. He wasa 
was one of the most poms and in- | good citizen and an mS a man. 
telligent bodies which ever convened | His place cannot easily be supplied. 


at the South. There was no idle dis- 
cussions, no mere rhetorical display, 
but only earnest and thoughtful ar- 
gument. The effort was to exclude 
all subjects upon which the division 


Peace to his ashes! 

Macon is situated on the Ocmul- 
gee river, and is at the junction of 
all the great railroads which connect 
Georgia with neighboring States. 


of sentiment was very great. Thus | Here the cotton planters get their 
it harmonized upon most leading chief supplies. he merchants are 
measures, and thus its influence upon | intelligent. The Chamber of Com- 
State and Confederate councils will, !merce is well orgamzed. The inhab- 
we hope, be the more decisive. | itants number from 10 to 11,000, and 
Though our own views in regard to | are largely composed of planters, who 
the cotton loan did not prevail in | reside here on account of educating 
some respects, we are yet quite will-| their children, and on account ot 
ing to abide the decision of so intelli- | good society. The country around is 
gent a body. | picturesque. The city is well sup- 
We were charmed with the City of | plied with churches and hotels ; has 
Macon. It spreads over several beau- | an academy for the blind, and a fe- 
tiful hills, and is laid out in broad and male college, which is the oldest and 
handsome streets, and contains some one of the most flourishing in the 
of the finest houses in the South. | South; has several very large foun- 
The stores are large and commodious. | dries and a successful cotton factory, 
Some of the private residences are | all of which we had the pleasure of 
princely. That of Wm. B. John-| visiting, through the courtesy of our 
ston, which, though finished, cannot | friends, Colonel B. B. Lewis and 
be furnished till the blockade is re- | Captain Smith. The cemetery, 00 
moved, is constructed within and | the banks of the river, is very exten- 
without with such taste, beauty and | sive, and an object of admiration to 
magnificence, that it may be regarded | all visitors. Our visit to Macon was 
apalace. The style is that of an Ital-| one of prolonged pleasure. 
ian villa. The residences of the late 
Dr. Collins, Colonel Jos. Bond, Isaac! The leading article in the present 
Scott, Colonel Bass, the Messrs. Ross, issue of the Review discusses very 
ete., are all very chaste and beauti- | ably many of the great topics which 
ful. The former gentleman was long | will agitate our political councils for 
identified with the fortunes of Macon, | a long time to come. It was recom- 
and contributed more, perh than | mended by the Macon Convention— 
any other citizen toward the con- as will be seen by one of its resolu- 
struction of those great internal-im- | tions—to the attention of Congress, 
provement works, which have done | and of the State and city Govern- 
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ments.. We regret that some typo- 

phical errors in it escaped atten- 
tion, which it is now too late to cor- 
rect. These the intelligent reader 
wil find no difficulty in correcting 
for himself. 


Since the issue of the September 
number the progress of the war has 
ben marked by many events of 


great significance. The position of | 


Kentucky has at last been taken, and 
our armies have entered her territo- 
ries in three lines. She must neces- 
sarily become the “dark and bloody 
” ground again. We _ have 

faith that her people will yet rally 
inst the oppressor. Western Vir- 
guia isnot likely to be the theatre of 
ay movements during the winter, 
and the ing forces will probably 
tesithdenwn. In Missouri Be cause 
triumphs everywhere, and the great 
fight at Lexington is an augury of 
the future. On the North Carolina 
coast we have wiped out, in part, our 
disgrace, by a bold and gallant move- 


_ ment. In Florida our noble soldiers, 


in their assault upon the Zouaves, 
have covered themselves with lau- 
rels. In Louisiana we have a most 
gratifying, and to some extent suc- 


cessful encounter with the Lincoln | 


fleet, and will soon be ready for them 


» again. Our batteries control the 


navigation of the Potomac, and the 
main army, fallen back to Manassas, 
awaits on its classic and_ heroic 
ground the threatened onslaught of 

_ Invader, who will again and 
again be scattered as chaff before the 
wnd. The God of Battles will 
herve us in the hour of trial ! 





We are indebted to the publishers, 


West & Johnston, of Richmond, for a 
of— 


Copy 
1. Manual of Volunteers and Mili- 
kf the Confederate States, by Wil- 


. Virginia Military Insti- 


tute, ete. 1861. 
2. Manual of Military Surgery, for 
use of S: rgeons in the Confede- 
“ehaptf with an Appendix on the 
and Regulations of the Medi- 
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| cal Department of the Confederate 
| Army, by J. J. Chisolm, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Medical Col- 
lege of S.C. 1861. 

These are important works, and 
will no doubt become standard in 
our army. Colonel Gilham is now in 
the field at the head of a regiment of 
volunteers, whilst Dr. Chisolm has in 
charge the South Carolina hospital 
at Richmond. We hope to make his 
work the basis of an article in our 
next number. It includes a wide 
range of interesting material in re- 
gard to food, clothing, hospitals and 
military hygiene, and should be in 
the possession of every company. 


The cotton factors of New Or- 
leansehaving memorialized the Exec- 
utive of the State in regard to the 
dangers of accumulating stocks of 
cotton in that port, and against the 
policy of permitting cotton to be re- 

‘ceived from the interior during the 
existence of the blockade—the Gov- 
ernor has issued the following pro- 
clamation: 


Concurring entirely in the views expressed 
by the cotton factors of New Orleans. in the 
annexed communication, I have determined to 
take the most decided means to prevent the 
landing of any cottenin this city. Notice is, 
therefore, hereby given to all masters and own- 
ers of steamboats and other water-craft, that 
from and after the 10th day of October. instant, 
no cotton must be brought to New Orleans. or 
within the lines embracing that section of the 
country between the fortifications above Car- 
rollton and those below the city. and extending 
back to the lake. All steamboats or other 
water-craft arriving within the prescribed 
limits will be forthwith placed in charge of an 
armed force and escorted above the points in- 
dicated. This course will be adopted in ail 
cases, whether the quantity of cotton be large 
or small. ¢ 

The railroad companies have already issued 
orders in furtherance of the object of this pro- 
clamation. and no violation of them will be 
| permitted. 


Tuos. 0. Moone. Governor. 


The following letter from the editor 
to a citizen of New Orleans, shows 
the operation of the Produce Loan 
Subscription and its necessary cou- 
nection with the direct or war tax. 
The Loan is being still actively press- 
ed in all of the States, and will be 
realized whenever the markets shall 

be opened, though the interval be 
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ever so long. It will furnish to the | 


Treasury at least $50,000,000, and 


perhaps, in time, even $100,000,000: | 


Wear Sir :—You will perceive by the paper 
which I send, that Congress has acted upon the 
question of a direct or war tar, and. under the 
enlarged policy of the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury. substantially carried out the views which | 


I find you are so earnestly inclined to advocate 
or support. The tax (fifty cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. payable in May next, and suscep- 
tible of being assumed by the State), is cer- 
tainly very light. and in no degree likely to 
embarrass. Even if it wereotherwise. individ- 
ual patriotism would prompt the ready sacrifice. 
The banks already, in a spirit of liberality and 
patriotism. have come forward and made such 
tenders of support to the financial policy of 


the Government as must protect it at every | 


point. The only regret is, that legal restraints 
thrown around those of Louisiana (which it is 


hoped will in some way be removed), have pre- | 


vented their full co-operation. 
since removed.) 

The purpose of the direct tax. as explained 
in one of its clauses, is “to pay the principal 
and interest of the public debt.” etc. This as- 
suredly. isa matter of deep concern to those 
who take the bonds of the Government. and 


(Restraints 


especially to the large and increasing number | 
of planters who. everywhere. with great prodi- | 


gality, are subscribing to the produce loan. 
Here is the pledge beyond peradventure, that 
this interest will be promptly paid, and as to 
the principal, who of us can gainsay its secttri- 
ty, based as it is upon implicit confidence in 
the success of a cause in which our all is em- 
barked? To talk of “subjugating” our people 
is to adopt language which the President has 
well said “ is incomprehensible to them.” 

The planter who makes a thousand hogsheads 
of sugar or a thousand bales of cotton. and so 
of any other quantity, and subscribes the pro- 
ceeds of one-half of it to the Government. wiil 
receive in interest upon the bonds he obtains 
two or three times the amount of the war tax 

upon him, and this calculation any 
one can make for himself. 

The cotton planters are pledging. with great 
unanimity, fractions of their crops. varying 
from a fourth to a half—in some instances the 
pledges are of the entire crop. These sub- 
scriptions vary from one bale to twenty-five 
hundred bales, and it is marvellous to witness 
the avidity with which every class is coming 
forward, In the smaller items it is often writ- 
ten agaipst the figures, “the entire crop.” 
cases, it is stated that the party is a “free 
negro” Every one would thus have a place in 
the picture! What is true for the cotton plan- 
ters is beginning to prove equally so for the 
sugar. tobacco, rice and grain growers—and 
should ever the record of this loan be publish- 
ed, as I have no doubt it will be, it will furnish 
one of the most extraordinary chapters in the 
annals of our age. Classic history. or the days 
of 1776, show nothing to surpass this unstinted, 
far-reaching, uncalculating, and whole-hearted 
devotion of an entire people to a great cause, 
which they have in hand, and in which r 


ty and person alike are offered | 
the altar. mqyoony 
You will by the circular of Mr. 


Mem- 
minger, that it is not 

of the. 

if 


take 
only 
may be 

the 


yee of any 
of such portions of the as 
offered—the subscriber nhnecif a 

os 


In | 
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time and details of the sale. The Secretary is, 
| however, authorized to extend the time of sale 
| when, in his opinion, this shallbe necessary to 
| prevent a sacrifice of the property. 
| Steps are now being taken which will secure 
a very thorough canvass of every county, 
| parish, or neighborhood in the South. The 
| Secretary has been active in the matter, and 
members of Congress have put their shoulders 
to the wheel. A large number of additional 
| agents will be appointed, whose services are 
voluntary. and who will thus find occasion to 
serve the Republic as efficiently as the soldiers 
can in the field. Printed commissions to such 
| agents are forwarded from the Department. 
I know that Louisiana, which has responded 
so gloriously in raising and equipping armies 
| for the field. will be foremost. also, in this other 
work of patriotism. and, as one of her citizens, 
I shall be proud to Witness that result. * * * 
Your friend, etc. 


A writer in the Charleston Mereu- 

ry (F. J. S.), referring to the invalu- 

able essay which appeared in our 

August number upon the Resources 

| of Southern Fields and Forests, from 

the pen of Dr. Porcher, adds the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : 

I would suggest that common gum 
/root makes an excellent cork, and 
that we have a white wood here 
known as cork wood, which is said 
to be as light and velvety as the best 
Spanish cork, The cork oak, under 
cultivation, grows rapidly in our sun- 
ny land. 

You spoke, in the article above al- 
| luded to, of different coloring sub- 
| stances. The juice of the skin of 
jour blue fig is abundant, and of a 
| deep, brilliant red color; a half page 
written with it a few days since had 
the appearance of having been done 
with red ink. ‘ 

The pomegranate, which grows in 
great abundance in Southern Geor- 
gia, furnishes, in the rind of the 
fruit, a jet black fluid, which writes 
very smoothly, and retains its jetty 
hue. The metallic pen used may 
darken its color. ae 

Our country ladies Scone wild in- 
digo (indigo fera)} and ferment from 
it a blue powder, equal to the com- 
mercial indigo, which dyes a beauti- 
ful and lasting blue. A solution of 
this powder in water is a speedy and 
certain relief for cramp and asthma. 
The red sumach dyes a rich, dark or 
light, purple, as is red. There 
are a variety of other coloring sub- 
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stances which might be mentioned if 
desirable. I know many South Car- 


olina —" who could furnish | 
quite a of dye-stuffs of home | 


n. 

You speak of black moss for mat- 
tresses. 
leaves, when split into shreds with a 
fork or hackle, boiled, and dried in 
the sun one or two days, makes a 
light, clean, healthy and durable 
mattress. Just here let me suggest 
that palmetto pillows would be cheap 
and comfortable for our soldiers on 
the coast ; their corn and flour sacks 
would, in the absence of anything 
better, furnish ready-made pillow 


ticks. 


ur negroes are busily employed | 
in making light, durable and hand- 


some palmetto hats for our soldiers— 
quite a protection from old Sol’s 


burning rays in the heavy drills of 


this and the next two months. 

A bed made from a downy swamp 
plant, which our people call cat’s tail, 
took a premium at the late Agricul- 
tural Fair in Carolina. 


The root of the button wood, or | 


crane willow, a shrub which is con- 
spieuous in our swamps in spring, 


when boiled with honey and cum- | 


frey, makes a pleasant syrup, which 


is the most effective remedy known | 


to me in diseases of the lungs. It is 
thought by many intelligent persons 
to be a radical cure for consumption. 
Tomatoes are said to be a substitute 
for calomel. Blackberry root, boiled 
ito tea, is a powerful astringent, 
and a cure for diarrhea. The rind 
of the pomegranate, boiled in sweet 
milk, is used for the same purpose. 


Seuppernong wine is an excellent | 
And | 


remedy for chills and fever. 
“honored and blest be the evergreen 


ea made of its 
er eure for chi 


een leaves is anoth- 
and fever. 


the dry pine straw. 
x Our papers say raw corn meal, 
_ Imixed with water to drink, removes 
uous bile and cures fever. 
; y may not the Vanilla grass, 


: + 
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Our common saw palmetto | 


e,” every fibre of it, from root to | 
leaf, is good for something. 

Our | 
pioneer railroad men make beds of 









| which perfumes the woods of an im- 
/mense territory here, be used as a 
flavoring extract ? 

J Our ladies need not feel at a loss 
for starch while our sweet potato 
crop is so abundant. Green corn 
and wheat make beautiful starch, 
and rice starch gives lawns and col- 
ored articles a look of newness un- 
surpassed. 

We know of a gentleman in one 
of our neighboring counties, who 
raises immense quantities of the best 
arrow-root, and prepares it in the 
best — style. One of the hap- 
py effects of the Lincoln blockade is 

that it cut off his crop trom the New 
| York market, so if needed by our 
soldiers, it would give us pleasure to 
inform them where the best arrow- 
root can be obtained. 

This article might be continued at 
some length, but for fear these crude 
ideas may not be worthy the space 

they occupy, I will close. 





ay: 


It will be an interesting piece of 
history, in connection with the war, 
to give the following extracts from 
the Richmond ( Va.) Prices Current 
of the 1st October, showing the in- 
fluence of war and blockade upon 
prices, Since that time Bacon has 
rone up to 30 cts., Lard to 28, and 

utter to 30, at wholesale: 


BACON—Hog round, when bought in large 
quantities 22 to 24 cents, and of very dull sale. 
Hams, which it is almost impossible to procure 
separately, are worth from 8 to 10 cents more 
by retail. 

BUTTER—26 cents by the quantity. 

COFFEE—Rio, scarce. and worth 40 cents. No 
other kinds in market. 

CORN—S8 to 60 cents P bushel. 

COTTON—124% to 14 cts. @ fh. as in quality. 

FEED—Shipstuffs 40 cents @ bushel; Brown- 
stuffs 20 cents; Shorts 15; Bran 124. 

FLOUR—By retail, $5 for Fine ; $5.50 for Su- 
| perfine—a slight decline; $6@$6,25 for Extra 
Superfine, and $7@$7.25 for Family. There is 
als} a variety of Flour called Cross Middlings, 
which makes as wholesome if not as white ‘ 
bread as any other brand, selling at $4.25@ 
| $4.50. 

HAY—Clover Hay $1.25: Timothy $1.35. 

LEATHER—No Calfskin in market. It is 
difficult, too, to fix quotations for other kinds, 
the market being very variable. We quote 
Sole Leather at 60 cents; very scarce, and be- i" 
coming more scarce daily; Upper scarce at ; 
$ P side; Harness Leather 50 cts. tb. 

Hides—salted green, $8 to $8,50; green calf 
skins $1,25@ 





$1,30—scarce. ’ 
LIME—Next to none in market. The prices, 
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therefore. are scarcely quotable. 
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It would no | And lo! to the remotest point of sight, 


doubt bring from $2.50 to $3 @ barrel, if not | Although IT gaze upon no waste of snows, 


more. 


other in murket. 

LARD—20 cents in bbls. : 

OATS—3714 to 40 cents per bushel. 
Oats $1.25. 

RICE—414@5 cents, wholesale ; 
higher by retail. 

SALT—$7 wholesale; $7 25@$7.50 by retail. 
No Ground Alum Salt in market. 

SUGAR—New Orleans, in 
Coffee Sugars 14 to 171% cents.; 
cents. 

TOBACCO—Common tugs. $1.75 to $2.25; 
better grades, $2.75 to $3.50: common leaf. 
$3.50 to $5: medium, $5.50 to $7; fine shipping, 
$8.50 to $11; fancy grades. as high as $17. 

WHEAT—®0 cts. for Red; $1 for White. 


22 cents in kegs. 
Bailed 


a trifle 


Crushed 22@28 


The endless field is white ; 


MOLASSES—New Orleans 65 cents, with no And the whole landscape glows, 


For many a shining league away, 

With such accumulated light 

As Polar lands would flash beneath a tropic 
“day 


| Nor lack Feats ( for the vision grows, 


And the small charm within my hands, 
More potent even than the fabled one, 


| Which oped whatever golden mystery 


lots, 14 cents; | 


Lay hid in fairy wood or magic vale.— 


| The curious ointment of the Arabian tale,— 


WHISKEY—Quite a demand exists for this | 


article. 
Per Cent. is worth 80 cents. and Ten Per Cent. 
brings 88 cents. 
tain Whiskey cannot be bought for less than 
$1,25, and from this price up to $2 @ gallon. 


*® The Cotton Boll. 
BY HENRY TIMROD. 


Here stretched at ease beneath 

This immemorial pine, 

Small sphere; ” 

(By dusky fingers brought this morning here, 
And shown with boastful smiles), 

I turn thy cloven sheath, 

Through which the soft white fibres peer, 
That, with their gossamer bands, 

Unite, like love, the sea-divided lands; 

And slowly, thread by thread, 

Draw forth the folded strands, 

Than which the trembling line, 

By whose frail] help yon startled spider fled 
=m tall spear-grass from his swinging 


Is searce more fine: 

And as the tangled skein 

Unravels in my hands, 

Betwixt me and the noon-day light, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and miles 

The landscape broadens on my sight. 

As. in the little boll, there lurked a spell 

Like that which, in the ocean shell, 

With mystic sound, 

Breaks down the narrow walls that hem us 
round, 

And turns some city lane 

Into the restless main, 

With all his capes and isles! 


Yonder bird 

In those blue tracts above the thunder, where 
No vapors cloud the stainless air, 

And never sound is heard, 

Unless at such rare time 

When, from the City of the Blest, 
Rings“lown some golden chime, 

Sees not from his high place 

So vast a cirque of summer space 

As widens round me in one Shanty field 
Which, rimmed by seas and sands, 

Doth hail its earliest daylight in the beams 
Of gray Atlantic dawns; 
And, broad as e up of many lands, 
Is lost afar . 

Behind the crimson hills and pu 

Of sunset, among plains which their streams 
Against the Ever Evening Star 


Among Common Whiskeys. Twenty | 


A good article of old Moun- | 


Beyond all mortal sense 

Doth stretch my sight’s horizon, and I see 
Beneath its simple influence, 

As if. with Uriel’s crown, 

I stood in some great temple of the Sun, 

And looked, as Uriel, down!) 

Nor lack there pastures rich and fields all green 
With all the common gifts of God, 

For temperate airs and torrid sheen 

Weave Edens of the sod: 


| Through lands which look one sea of billowy 
| 


: 





ie 


gold 

Broad rivers wind their devious ways; 

A hundred isles in their embraces fold 

A hundred luminous bays: 

And through yon purple haze 

Vast mountains lift their plumed peaks cloud- 
crowned ; 

And, save where up their sides the ploughman 
creeps, 

Grea®trackless forests gird them grandly round, 

In whose dark shades a future navy sleeps! 

Ye Stars, which though unseen, yet with me 


gaze 
Upon this loveliest fragment of the earth, 
Thou Sun, that kindlest all thy gentlest rays 
Above it, as to light a favorite hearth! 

Ye Clouds, that in your temples in the West 
See nothing brighter than its humblest flowers! 
And, you, ye Winds, that on the ocean’s bre: ast 
Are kissed to coolness ere ye reach its bowers! 
Bear witness with me in my song of praise, 
And tell the world that, since the world began, 
No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays, 

Or given a home to man! 


But these are charms already widely blown! 

His be the meed whose pencil’s trace 

Hath touched our very swamps with grace, 

And round whose tuneful way 

All Southern laurels bloom ! 

The Poet of “The Woodlands,” unto whom 

Alike are known . 

The flute’s low breathing and the trumpet’s 
tone, 

And the soft west-wind’s sighs! 

But who shall utter all the debt, 

0, Land, wherein all powers are met 

That bind a people's heart! 

The world doth owe thee at this day, 

And which it never can repay, 

Yet scarcely deigns to own! 

Where sleeps the poet who shall fitly sing 

The source wherefrom doth spring | 

That mighty ¢ ce which, 

To the mean channels of no selfish mart, 

Goes out to every shore 

Of this broad earth, and throngs the sea with 





ships 
* Pee. 34 no thunders ; bushes hungry lips 
ien 
Joins with a delicate web remotest strands; 
And. gladdening rich and poor, 
Doth gild Parisian domes, 
> feed the cottage-smoke of English ‘homes, 
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And only bounds its blessings by mankind! 

In offices like these, thy mission lies, 

My Country! and it shall not end 

As long as shall fall and Heaven bend 

In blue above thee; though thy foes be hard 
And eruel as their weapons, it shall guard 

Thy hearth-stones as a bulwark; make thee 


great 
In white and bloodless state : 
And, haply, as the years increase.— 
Still working through its humbler reach 
With that large Wisdom which the Ages teach— 
Revive the half-dead dream of universal peace! 


As men who labor in a mine 
Beneath the deep Atlantic bed— 
What time a storm is rolling overhead— 
Hear the dull booming of the world of brine 
Above them. and a mighty muffled roar 
Of winds and waters, yet toil calmly on, 
And split the rock, and pile the massive ore, 
Or carve a niche, or shape the arched roof; 
So I, as calmly, weave my woof 
Of song, chanting the days to come, 
Unsilenced. though the quiet summer air 
img with the bruit of battles, and each dawn 
Wakes from its starry silence to the hum 
Of many gathering armies. Still, 
In that we sometimes hear 
Upon the Northern winds the voice of woe 
Not wholly drowned in triumph. though I know 
The end must crown us, and a few brief years 
Dry all our tears, 
I may not sing too gladly. To Thy will 
Resigned, 0 Lord! we cannot all forget 
That there is much even Victory must regret. 
And, therefore. not too long 
From the great burthen of our country’s wrong 
Delay our just release! 
And, if it may be, save 
These sacred fields of peace 
From stain of patriot or of hostile blood! 
Ob! help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 
Back on its course, and, while our banners wing 
ae strike with us! till the Goth shall 
cling 
To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 
Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 
The lenient future of his fate 
There, where some rotting ships and crumbling 
quays 
Shall one day mark the port which ruled the 
Western seas! 
Charleston Mercury. 


It is very important that we should 
know the location and probable ca- 
pacity of all valuable mines within 
the onfederate States. Whilst the 
War continues, we shall want a va- 


nety of articles which are the pro- 
duce of the mineral kingdom. Wit 
hot some one sufficiently versed in the 
subject, pre an essay for our 


Pages, showing the uses of the mine- | 


In arts and manufactures, and 
what are the sources of supply within 
our borders, and to what extent may 
athey be developed? In regard to 
lead, 4 Little Rock journal says: 

“The lead mines 


in this county can be work- 
ed and procured at ¥ 


acost which would enable | 


the miners to sell it at current prices and make 
| @ handsome profit. There are other lead mines 
in the State. and we would take it as a favor, if 
persons in their vicinities would write to us, 
| giving information concerning them. We 
would like to know their proximity to a navi- 
gable stream. the depth of the required dig- 
cing. and richness of the mineral. Heretofore, 
the silver in the ore was an important conside- 
ration and mining operations carried on with @ 
View to its extraction but now we only want 
the lead, and simpler and less costlier furnaces 
will do. The Gazette, of this city. threw out 
some suggestions as to the lead mines in this 
vicinity. but we have not heard that they were 
acted upon. We have plenty of lead to supply 
| the Confederacy, and if our own citizens will 
not take the matter in hand, persons from other 
States will.” 


S. E. Goetzel, a bookseller of Mo- 
| bile, proposes a Convention of South- 
rye ° “ 

(ern Teachers, to take into considera- 
| tion the subject of school-books, and 
|recommend a series which shall 
thence be adopted throughout the 
Confederacy. He will give $100 
toward the expenses of the Conven- 
tion, and $200 if it meets in Mobile. 
The idea is a good one, and we hope 
will be carried out, until some other 
and larger plan shall be adopted. 
Mr. Goetzel says: 

“I would suggest that_all the teachers of the 
Confederate States shoulfl meet in convention, 
and then and there they should adopt a series 
of such class-books as they will all recognize as 
the best. Each place could select its delegates 
to that convention. and whoever thinks himself 
capable of writing a school-book could send his 
manuscript to that convention. If the conven+ 
tion adopts the mss., that shall be the text- 
book in the whole Confederate States for at 
least the ensuing five years. The convention 
could meet every five years. and then make 
changes in the text-books, if necessary, to keep 
step with the progress of time. The members 
of the convention would have to pledge them- 
selves, for themselves and for their clients who 
sent them as delegates, not to use any other 
school-books but "those which had been adopted 
by the convention. Those Mss. which will be 
adopted ought to be awarded with a prize, and 
besides that, the author will secure a regular 
income from his copyright.” 


The restoration of the health of the 
President is the cause of general re- 
| joicing, and we trust that he will 

oe be spared to the service of the 
| country which so loves and honors 
lhim. “A recent letter-writer from 
| Richmond thus refers to the unos- 
tentatious manners and life of the 
| President : , 

“The President has recovered his 

health, and is daily at his office. The 
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yress of business is so great upon 
fim, that he has very little time for 
the dispensing of those courtesies so 
natural to his disposition. Heglives 
in a plain and unpretending, but 
roomy mansion, on Clay street. While 
looking at his house, one cannot help 
thinking of the contrast between the 
conditions of the two Presidents. 
The chief of the great and invincible 
United States is continually sur- 
rounded by a chosen body guard, and 
trembles for his safety at every creak 
of his door, while the rebel leader 
lives as modestly and securely as the 
humblest citizen. Not even a police- 
man hovers around the nearest street 
corner, and the great rebel walks 
about the city as unconcernedly as if 
he was on his own plantation and 
gathering cotton instead of “ concoct- 
ing treason.” The differences are 
these: Lincoln knows that he is a 
despot, and that thousands of men 
around his home hate him, while Jeff. 
Davis feels that he lives in the hearts 
of his fellow countrymen, and that 
his security is in their love. Were it 
not that Lincolg is so securely | 
guarded, I have reason to know that 
he would have been brought a cap- 
tive to Richmond ere this. As it is, | 
there is more than one “ French | 
lady” still on the watch. 


The New York Journal of Com- | 


| 
merce has proposed a plan for secur- 


ing a return to peace. It is impor- 
tant as coming from so influential a 
sheet, and is but another evidence | 
of the largely growing peace senti- 
ment taking root all over the North, 
and showing itself daily in public 
meetings and in the tone of the pub- 
lic press. We quote from the Journal : 


“Let an armistice be agreed on between 
the two belligerents for three months. 

“Let the Executives of the two powers, by 
Means of envoys, arrange for a convention of 
delegates from each of the thirty-four States 
now or lately composing the American Union; 
said convention to be held at Louisville, Ky. at 
such date as may be agreed on, it being under- 
stood that the election and sending of such del- 
egates shall in no way prejudice the claims of 





prong oy aierrents, in case the conven- 

tion should fail: come to any peaceful ar- | 

rangement. as 
“The business of the convention should. be 


to devise, if practicable, some plan of reunion 
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under a modified Constitution, such as they 
may agree upon. whereby all the thirty-four 


| States can co-operate with each other for the 


common defence against foreign imvaders; for 
mutual free-trade between themselves; or 
uniform duties upon imports from foreign coun- 
tries: fora common post-office and mail system. 

“If a reconstruction should be found impossi- 
ble, then arrange for a peaceful separation and 
a pro rata division of the common property, 
with reciprocal treaties of amity, commerce, 
mails, ete, 

* Whatever plan, either of reconstruction or 
separation, might be adopted by the convention 
should only become binding upon the States 
after being ratified by three-fourths of the 
eleven Confederate States. and also by three- 
fourths of the twenty-three United States. The 
suppression of hostilities for three months, and 
the turning of men’s thoughts to plans for 
mutual benefit instead of mutual destruction. 
would be almost sure to open the eyes of both 
sections of the country to the enormous wicked- 
ness of the war. on one side or on both. and to 
result in its speedy termination.” 


We are indebted to a fair Vir- 
ginia friend for the following very 
pretty poem, which she has written 
for the pages of the Review, and to 
which the editor extends a very ready 
welcome : 


Blanch of Ivondale. 


The proudest mansion in the vale 
Is bold Sir Ralph’s of Ivondale: ; 
With park. and tow’r, and terrace wide, 
And tropic fruits, the India’s pride. 
Exotics fill the gay parterre; 
A hundred fountains waste in air 
From dragon’s mouth and crystal vase, 
While Grecian art’s surpassing grace — 
Moulds forms that almost seem like life, 
But fairer is his queenly wife— 

The lovely Blanch of Ivondale. 


Yet passionless and cold she seems, 
As forms that fill the sculptor’s dreams. 
Grace lingereth in each winding curl 
That falleth o’er her cheek of pearl: 
But never on that changeless cheek, 
What e’er her thoughts, doth feeling speak. 
With eyes of calm and placid light, 
Intensely blue, but coldly bright; 
And neck of snow, whose swan-like swell 
Becomes the lofty carriage well 

Of haughty Blanch of Ivondale. 


"Tis said that e’er he sought her hand. 
The match had long been fully plann’d. 
Altho’ herself of gentle blood, 
Decay’d her father’s manor stood. 
With nought but pride to swell their store 
And deeds of warriors how no more. 
Then she was artless, warm and wild, 
His darling and his favor’d child— 
And Blanch is still a father’s pride, 
Worthy to be a noble’s bride 

Is peerless Blanch of Ivondale. 


Sir Ralph is careless, brave, and bold, 
Ne’er dreams he that his wife is cold. 
Her sympathies he never stirr’d, 

Nor touch’d that deep responsive chor i, 
That thrills in woman’s loving breast; 
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But she, with finer instincts blest, : ~ 4 
In which her husband could not share, | On the 8th of April last, the de- 


Gayehim her kindness and her care. «| Cennial census of Great Britain was 


And that to him was all the same; aken - 7, 7 
A model wife she thus became— : take n; 31,000 census takers were 





















































The Lady Blanch of Ivoudale. employed, and the whole work was 
‘Tis said that on her marriage morn, performed im one day. The returns 
She sover’d ‘neath the Sgrent thorn for England are already published. 
A tress of hair, but tok ‘te none; They show a considerable increase 
And when the ev’n came “twas gone! ‘ A : . as 
Then, shone amid her clust’ring curls, In population, and yet, since 1811, 
Her bridegroom's gift. the wreath of pearls. | the rate of increase has been steadily 
Ladies and lords in rich array Raatieaa! ‘ — A 
With mirth and musie graced the day. decreasing. At this rate, in a hun- 
nae = on pennty's faine, dred years more, the population of 
find well the evenigp Bev to. besoan England will become stationary at 

The brow of Blanch of Ivondale. = 4 , Bary ¢ 

about the figure of forty millions of 
But once when Lady Blanch was ill, -onle The eo r 
is cabenld tps Wie-eeen 60 Gil, people. The following table shows 
And then she breathed another’s name, the actual increase since 1811, and 
And wept, and said he must not blame— the decennial rate of increase per ct.: 
That she was wretched and forlorn: : : 
Again, that she would go at morn | Year. ! opalation. Increase. Per cent. 
To gather berries on the hill, 181] seeeeeees 10,454 929 ee — 
And Hubert should her basket fill. wo 12,172,644 16 
They thought she knew not what she said, | 1831. 14.051.986 15 
Or she forgot (tis like she had), 1841. -++16,035,193 14 
That she was Lady Ivondale! ony aoe aen.a7e 2 
1. vee Ll aD 2.169.576 v4 


Afar across the dark sea foam, 


Aemuble pallet weaken hia heme; This falling off in the rate of in- 


Beside his doorway blooms the thorn, crease is not to be attributed to in- 
And there he oft will sit at morn. creased death-rates, for it is certain 
And she. the sharer of his hearth, ° ae. © 
Asimple girl of lowly birth, that the average duration of life in 
— ae ——e fair, the chief districts of both town and 

oid be buti res of air. ° ° 
Nor thinketh i aaied ke eis country has, through sanitary im- 
How oft beside her, Hubert dreams provements, been considerably in- 

Of youth, and Blanch of Ivondale. | creased. 

Beneath Sir Ralph’s ancestral towers, The population of the City of Lon- 
Amidst her halls and *trellised bowers” | don, on the contrary, shows a very 
She dwells, the envied and admired, ke . ree les 1. the inerez Al 
In costly robes and gems attired. | large increase ; indeed, the increase 
oy she deigns not to reveal | for the last ten years has been no less P 

ow much her coldness may conceal. 0.798. o ( r ce 
’Mid all that wealth and ease can find than 440,798, OF about Ad pr rs ent. 
To please the taste or charm the mind— | on the population in 1851. It is not 
With faultless form and matchless grace, | g little singular to note that the ten- 
Still queenly in her “ pride of place” ._ = 5 c nd a + 

Moves Hilte Mlanch of Ivondale. dency in the eastern States of this 

And country, as well as in England, is to 

nd still beside the ocean-wave, ae a ats : “ities 
The artist lists the wild winds rave; |mass the population in the vo t 2 
Or paints. perchance, a distant shore London, which had but one-eignth o : 
His feet shal] press—ah! nevermore. the population in England in 1851, 
Still proudly smiles to think his name fifth of the in- 
She yet shall hear allied to fame; has more than one-fifth o 1e 








And. strives to still his throbbing heart, | «rease for the last ten years, and now 
nd 3 sings yi art, | . ° ~ » ‘ de 
| anger ora path mang contains considerably more than one 

How fair, how fond, soe’er she be—he feels | seventh of the population of the king- 





She is not Blanch of Ivondale. dom. The actual increase of the 
_ when life’s mockeries are past, population of this, the largest city m 
nd weary Blanch shall rest at last; | ‘a @ 2 cable we 
Nor breathe to alien ears the name, the world, =. 40 remarkable that 
7 rer to her than wealth or fume. | give it in detail : 
er image in that heart shall sleep; | F , 
Albeit Hubert may not weep . | Year. Population. Iaierease. Per = 
O'er one who'll searce receive a tear, 179.922 19 
Tho’ diamonds deck her stately bier, 240,132 20 
: monuments preserve her name, | 276.047 20 
And pompous epitaph proclaim— 329.423 20 
The wife of Ralph of Ivondale. 377.819 19 
EGLANTINE. 440,798 19 











_ Tefferson Co., Va., Sept. 2, 1861. 
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Of the thirty-seven metropolitan 
districts into whieh London is divided, 
ten have actually decreased in 
tion, the decrease in the city of 
being no less than 10,382 inhabitants. 


In the most of the other central districts | 


the population has increased but very 
slightly; the increase is mainly in the 
suburbs. The population of London, 


like that of Philadelphia, does not | 
pile up in masses; it spreads out over | 


the country. This is specially shown 

by the number of inhabited houses, 

which has increased almost in the 

errr ratio of the inerease of popu- 
ation: 

Inhabited 
houses. 


305,993 


Persons 
to a house. 
220,705 


Population. 
2.362.236 


‘. 
305.993 


2.803,034 362.890 262 S04 


te. 
362,890 


In fact, the number of houses has | 
increased rather more rapidly than | 


the 

num 
out England and Wales is 5.4, in Lon- 
don it is nO more than 7.4. In New 


pore While the average 


York, om the contrary, the number | 


— 
ondon | 


sr of persons to a house through- | 
| 
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, of persons to a house is two or three 
/times the average throughout the 
| country. 


| 
_— 


83> During the Editor's connection with the 
Government. no interruption will oecur in the 
affairs of the The editorial will be 
conducted by himself from Richmond. and the 
business department will be located at Charles- 
ton, under charge of his brother. B. F. DeBow, 
who has. from the foundation of the work, 
been connected, in one way or another. with its 
fortunes. To his good management much has 
been owing. He is and always has been a true 
Southern man, devoted to its interests, and 
| Sympathizing in its movements, and ready at 
all times to splinter a lance in its defence. 
| He was one of the first to resign office and 
retire from Washington, on receiving notice of 
the secession of South Carolina, and had an- 
nounced long before that 
stances, secession or not. would he degrade him- 
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under no cireum- 
| self by holding office under the Lincoln regime. 

Subscribers will, therefore, remit to Charles- 
ton, when it is convenient, though a branch 
| office of the Review will still be kept at New 
The appeal is stronger than ever to 
| every friend of the South to sustain. liberally, 
the labors of the Review, and enable us to 
withstand the times. 


Orleans. 





